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T ut iiftt'* t»r John Merger's new 
novel, G. is mi A uglo-l Lilian 
Dnu Jnan whose sliorl bul 
Idtalii life between the shccls 
yjiulhc lum of I he century. The 
Wd son of an Anglo-American 
' iim and un ugly Malian merchant 
rf Livorno, he becomes as an adult 
i self absorbed and self-possessed 
■ <iibI “devil " with a rectirrenl leer. 
G ofiihcr demands nor repels our 
sppilhy; allhougli presented as a 
rJknlly iilicnulcd product of htuir- 
{i« hypocrisy, lie also emerges as 
djpeof cxislonliul hero completely 
iioid of bad faith. 

When the heiress Laura 
Motinccs her pregnancy, l he obese 
>ineyor of candied fruits, Um- 
ttf-io. pleads with her lu settle in a 
^taring Malmn cily so that he 
riy love his only son ns a father 
™IJ tmd, more important, so that 
y wily son may love him as a son 
v^Mifd. Hut Umhcrlo is married lo a 
leica woman ; refusing lo play 
kflid fiddle or kepi mistress, 
/urt haughtily returns lo 'England 
twhvd ip devote her life to her 
Idi Yet the society to which she 
iwg?— another, nurse, and mujd— 
Rnenet. In a nicely ironical twist. 
fBcfgcr causes ihc mother simul- 
wusl}’ to embrace Eabianism and 
■tecard her son. The boy, who is 
W no name for 127 pages, then 
jW G, Is reared on a farm by a 
"to and sister, Jocelyn and 
®Wts. whose relationship he only 
? discovers to he incestuous. 

he becomes a privileged 
IV 1 w hose expensive upbringing 
J.ntfer None for the stigma, the 

, ■ ° r ‘he primal parental 
Wwflment. 

hi' character develops nccord- 
f„ A > *he age or five | w falls 
, . J * lov “ with his governess, 
Mden, without expecting any 
? lher wjse he accommodates 
Auptrior force, to the tutor who 
turn by rota, lo the ragged 
redone clay lead him Jnlo , 
JJS and enHtL an obscure , 
r 1 ® play over die bodies of two > 
tu ,,1c Pubiic school- i 
later years bait the i 
Kj* of him with the jibe that | 

f>ff£ m r, havc becn Garibai - i 
Q earns io iso,aie afi<i i 
Wnielf.. lo achieve self- e 

{ «S : rV?i rt f C L 6ilS ° f reSe,,t * ' * 

Mt l£ ‘i ft chl d ' hc Wl11 dev ote his c 
ikitwi. ari ORfciniUing saga of r 
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JOHN BERGER 
AND THE ARTIST’S 
DUTY TO TRANSCEND 
DESPAIR 





liJSJS; tlie fi «i half of Mr 
S "° Ve - wm Js foent, 

and often bril- 
' Bul alrcat, y Ihere 
^ ; 8nd fr! . 10 aultl °r intends to 
the d]em ofa 

HS dS IJW ' Dec lihing to 
S|. “H'os qmnJseicnco at 

h- fiTi ^ "* dra y 

fetJaw' ° hvi ® u j'y .formative 
jkfeg.L- ^ eca Hed, we read: 

;Moiie|f ih'? f /F Qrne ‘ fear 

different, 

f r0n « er 'evulsion. 
Wilt r^vuj ; 0 create a name 
iw® 0 * 1 ’ Mw ones l ?a n 
^ ^ comphr* 
?<° at the 

Smei G hk?^ upt| y l »ken tb 
^ l»y no nnt her : 11 i5 1898 ' 

Nuttry fP. j" tIl e ferocious 
! 3 ? %«slnl h ?? af id the 
S^fieois-nari;.^ 11 ^ sta bilized . 

Mok AUu ‘ m , entar Y system 
i of the 

an. be , m 8 cradled by 
; • ana u 8ly Roman, girl, 


who prelcnd* that hc is her fiance. 
Mr 'Bergor brings down the curtHin : 
“ I cannot continue this account. , . . 
From this point on everything J 
write will either converge on a full 
stop or else disperse so widely that it 
will become incoherent.” 

Three years later a new twist 
occurs. .Beatrice, having married an 
officer and been promptly widowed 
in the course of the Boer War. 
returns to the farm and seduces the 
fourteen-year-old boy. A trauma? 
Hardly. Assured yet gentle, G takes 
her almost as an inheritance, a right. 
When we next meet him be is 
already an adult, a wealthy young 
man for whom aviation is a peri- 
pheral hobby, now staying in Dom- 
odossola to witness the first airborne 
crossing of the Alps. But the pur- 
pose proves' to be ns contingent as 
the hobby is peripheral. While the 
intrepid Peruvian flyer. Geo Chuvnz, 
heroically braves the meteorological . 
hazards of the Alpine peaks and 
valleys, G sets his mind to seducing 
a hotel maid. The existeniful para- 
dox of the man, becomes clear : a 
cynical and ephemeral frivolity 
masks the most serious and human 
of drives : 

His desire, his only aim. was to be 
alone with a woman. '.'NiL more Titan- 
thiil. Bid tlieylhad ty bo^ilellberalcly 1 


john m: Rcr.u : 

G 

3 1 6pp. Weidcnfefd and NicoNon 
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noi .fortuitously alone. ... In the 
company or oilier* women always 
appeared lo him ns more or less out of 
focus , . . because they were contin- 
uously changing in their own regard as 
they adapted themselves lo the coer- 
cions nnd expectations oE the others 
around them. 

Thus the orphan abandoned by 
his mother chooses in order to be 
chosen, and the seducer who appar- 
ently treats females as objects in 
reality invests them with self-deter- 
ruination, in one of his many dis- 
cursive passages, Mr Berger further 
explains ::** The stranger who desires 
you and convinces you that It is 
truly you in all your particularity 
whom hc desires, brings a message 
from all that you might be, to you 
as you actually are.’’ 

After the ; maid, and In rapid 
succession, G ^educes the wife of a 
iwenflhy. '. Parisian inolar-mamifnc- 
.. ‘ *.* ' ••! 


Hirer who puts three bullets in his 
shoulder and despatches him to 
hospital just at the time when (ho 
hero, Chavaz. who hui crushed inex- 
plicably on landing, is dying amidst 
universal admiration nnd mourning, 
Bul Chavaz's death moves G no 
more limn the thought of his own: 
so thoroughly has hc been Jagged by 
life that he is insulated aguinsi his 
own nuirlulity. He is without a sense 
of history, cither past or future. 

The final act takes place in 
Trieste in jyj5. on the eve of Italy’s 
declaration of war. in an imperial 
city populated by haughty Austrian 
officials, opportunistic Italian mer- 
chants. irredentist Italian notionalists 
and, providing the immediate con- 
text of G's own tortuous denoue- 
ment, by violent Bosnian separatists. 
By this time G’s permanent rebel- 
lion has transcended the flesh which 
is still its vehicle, its occasion. Aspir- 
ing to seduce the wife of an Aus- 
trian banker, and completely assured 
of success, he prefers in the event lo 
penetrate the society rather than the 
woman by bringing to a posh ball a 
simple Bosnian working girl, Nu*a. 
In this city of smouldering animosi- 
ties and proud oauses, G’s isolation 
and indifference achieves its final, 
fatal; political translation ; because 
Tie Js; y^rdsEed as n spy, its a 
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clandestine foreigner, by every fac- 
i ion. the ultimate agents of liis death 
emerge at random from tho last 
roututtv. 

When G wax s|f]| a yvi»rk iu 
progress. Mr Berger remarked of it : 

' 1 cl ° n °t know whether it will bo 
eventually categorized as an essay, a 
novel a treatise, or tlio description 
of a dream." WJiich reminds 119 that 
Mr Berger hrriiscll is not so much a 
M»r as a galaxy of talents In search 
of n centre of gravity and a literary 
form which can synthesize his gifts 
as art critic, essayist and novelist. At 
n time when the traditional bound* 
nrlex «l fact and fiction, of imagina- 
tion and intellect, are in a Mute of 
flux, no one is hotter equipped than 
, 10 ,fl J’ minefields across Hie 

borders, to cmtcel the poet's prover- 
bial licence and lo pluck Ihc iiuiha- 
nal eye (and “ 1 ”) from a privileged 
ilium yinity, a is a work which raises 
questions of great critical interest. It 
docs not, however, always succeed 
in fashioning convincing connexions, 
whet her causal nr structural. 

In I'cnittuietif Red Mr 

. Merger renutrkcil that every painter 
must discover his own personal 
point of departure, whether it be 
, geometry, the density of pigment ox 
! whatever, and then push his creativ- 
ity beyond It. But Mr Berger hhu- 
selF, arriving nt Iho stadium bur- 
dened by an abundance of talents, 
found himself entering simulta- 
neously lor the sprint, Ihc mile, the 
shot, uml the pole-vault. Performing 
extremely well at all but winning 
none, he finally reached a solution : 

G is the pentathlon. Pul in a more 
realistic idiom. Mr Berger's 
dilemma, rather rarer in this country 
than in France, is that of the 
infellectttaf who is also an artist. 
One thinks of a Jean Cassou, an 
Andrd Chnmson, a Simone de Beau- * 
voir. And although the painter's eye 
might seem to be Mr .Berger's most 
distinctive characteristic as a writer, 
it would probably be more useful to 
regard the intellectual’s fierce i 
analytical intelligence and serious- \ 
ness of moral purpose as his true 
polnl of departure. Certainly G, 
which is almost totally devoid of 
humour. Is fundamentally an explor- 
■ ation of morality. 

fn Permanent Red, Mr Berger 
defined the critic’s task, bul it ihust j 
also apply to the artist : " First, yoii 
must answer the question : What can \ 
art serve here and now? Then you 
criticize According tb whether Ih6 
works in question serve that purpose 
or not." As n ' humanistic Marxist 
who believes that Ihc artist’s proper 
duty is to overcome the fragmenta- 
tion, alienation, and despair eddetnlq 
. to. q decadent bourgeois culture, hq ■ • 
has argued that the nature of all ark 
is an attempt to define and render : 
unnatural the distinction between . 
the nciual and the possible, to express! . • 
the inadequacy of the. given state of . • 
things, sometimes with . horror/ 
sometimes by presenting the desir- J ' 
able ideal. (It is possible tp quarrel ', ,/ 
with his denial. of art as ever being a 
mimetic, celebration of nature.) /One 
recalls Mr Berger’s biting descrip- 
tors, in a Painter of OurTima 
(1958), of ihc commercial acolytes ' 
of art, and his portrayal of- a 
talented Hungarian dmigrd painter . ’ 
who lives in poverty for years be- ’ 
cause his work lacks the bright ' 
trend mess necessary for success. In a : 
later book The Success anti Fullttrb 
of Picasso (1965), Mr Berger, docs. . . 
not spare the great artist during his. ; . 
two pbusos of iclntivc flippancy; t ! Q •, 
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period after I lie First Wurld War, 
lvhi-ii he entered the beau /it on tie and 
Imitated fngrev and (lie years after 
J 944 when he relapsed into an easy, 
sentimental invitation to Arcadia. 

In C. the serious moral purpose 
underlying the hero's promiscuity is 
frequently made explicit. For exam- 
ple : while plotting to seduce Mon- 
sieur Hennequin's wife. G directs 
the following thoughts at the hus- 
band : 

You chose (Ids woman as vou made 
her your own. At nny moment die 
degree of conviction in your choice 
depended on your estimate of how 
exclusively she belonged to you. . . , 
You chose Camille's Innocence, deli- 
cacy, maternal feeling, spirituality. Sho 
emphasized these for you. She sup- 
pressed the aspects or herself which 
contradicted them. She became your 
myth. Hie only myth which was 
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entirely your own. 

In other words, she became your 
property. Mr Berger's hostility to- 
wards private property, particularly 
as it affects works of art. quite 
legitimately extends to weman-as- 
projiefty. The role of woman in G’s 
society merely exemplifies the gen- 
eral social structure, so that G 
himself can be regarded as an anar- 
chist revolutionary (propaganda by 
deed), or, to use a phrase that Mr 
Berger, borrowing from Ortega y 
Gasset, applies to Picasso, at a 
" vertical invader" feven if Ids 
occupation Is mainly horizontal). 

Determined to situate O In his 
social and historical context, Mr 
ftirger frequently resorts to an alter- 
native narrative, describing in con- 
siderable detail the significance of 
Garibaldi, life En the trenches during 
the early months of the First World 
War, or the political intrigues of 
Trieste. •Part montage, part " living- 
newspaper ”, these excursions too 
often represent a failure of tact and 
discrimination. So obvious are the 
social juxtapositions that the reader 
■ may feel himself taken for a fool in- 
capable of making connexions; at 
Ihc same time Mr Berger robs h/s 
own narrative of homogeneity. In the 
event it is never quite clear whether 
G-nsrDon Juan Is being presented as 
an alienated product of a specific 
adclely, or whether his fundamental 
existential rebellion merely acquires 
its specific form,, its particular life- 
style, from the age In which he lives. 

■ Such an ambiguity is the more 
surprising in that Mr Berger here 
.gives himself full rein as a didactic 
essayist, shifting without a blush 
from the Implicit to the explicit. His 
high talents as an essayist are con- 
firmed In . ills new collection, 
Selected Essays ami Articles, which 
contains, apart from " The Moment 
of Cubism ”, . pieces on Guevara, 
Jack Yeats, Le Corbusier, Victor 
Serge, and Walter Benjamin. The 
volume close® with three connected 
reports on the Czechoslovak orisls in 
the wake of (he Soviet invasion, 
which are models of acute political 
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uhiurvaiiiM ami compassionate 
I understanding. As an essayist, how- 
r ever. Mr Berger does not always 
, resolve connexions to the extent he 
achieved in his brilliant analysis of a 
! tied icnled country doctor, A Fvrtu- 
5 note Man 11967). One notices in his 
- Picasso a hiatus between the painter 
■ and the backcloth, between a genius 
1 the nature and source of whose 
inspiration is wonderfully captured 
on the one hand, and the existence 
of Lenin, monopoly capitalism and 
exploitation of the Third World on 
(he other. Aim«5 Cdsuire is intro- 
duced — because he is quite different 
from Picasso. Of course Marxist 
historians and essayists, more than 
most, are tormented by the difficulty 
nf explaining the precise links be- 
tween the artist and his environ- 
ment. between the “ base ” and the 
" superstructure ", la " The Moment 
of Cubism " Mr Berger again wres- 
tles with the problem, promotes 
heuristic enthusiasm above discre- 
tion, and then, retreating, admits 
that the Cubists were not interested 
in politics, "were not aware of all 
that we are now reading into their 
an ”, and were joined to their time 
by a route which “remains un- 
known”. 

The main connexion which Mr 
Berger as an essayist has to make in 
G is between sex and history. One 
must say here that his skill and 
subtlety in matters of sex is by no 
means anticipated in his earlier 
work, although both A Painter of 
Our Time and The Foot of Clive 
(1962) display, as subsidiary themes, 
an ironic understanding of the brash 
and banal ad man's image of female 
allure. Yet G treats sex quite differ- 
ently. Indeed not only is G himself 
physically unprepossessing, but not 
one of his conquests is described In 
a' way likely to arouse the reader’s 
erotic interest. But the main 
dilemma Is this : that having offered 
himself full did aerie scope to discuss 
as well as describe sex-with in -his- 
tory, to approach the matter both 
analytically and imaginatively, Mr 
Berger seems to recoil from these 
possibilities: "All generalizations", 
he writes, "arc opposed to sexu- 
alily." He then udds: “That is the 
only poem to be written about sex— 
here, here, here, here— now.” And 
why ? Because, he argues, " extreme 
single-mindedness . . . accompanies 
sexual desire ... the . conviction 
that what is desired is the most 
desirable possible. An erection is the 
process of total idealization." (Pre- 
sumably Sartre never said this, but 
one often senses his shadow hov- 
ering over Mr Berger’s search for 
essences ; nevertheless, fortunate Is 
the writer whose occasional ghost is 
Sartre.) The odd thing about this 
generalization (apart from the 
preceding statement (.hat all general- 
izations acre hostile to sexuality) is 
that it seems to turn truth inside out. 
Imagine the sailor’s angry penis 
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1 hurrying from the ship for h one- 
night stand, and the whole edifice 
collapses. Mr Berger’s assertion that 
the true equation of sex is " the 
experience “ I + life", and is 
therefore “ inexpressible in the third 
person and in the narrative form ", 
flies in the face of all experience 
except those privileged encounters 
which are so rare. And if sex is 
really as he says it is. then surely he 
is wasting his energy writing about 
it. In fact he is not wasting his 
energy or ours, because he writes so 
well, but one must admit that this 
book's commentary on itself is often 
marred by a distrust of the written 
word so radical as to be, in a 
stubbornly professional writer, 
downright perverse. 

Yet this perversity is the child of 
a genuine creative tension ami of a 
spirit of experimentation which re- 
jects easy solutions. The painter's 
eye confronts the dialectician, the 
naturalist recognizes that the illusion 
of mimesis is a sham, and the 
disciple of Cubism searches for a 
literary equivalent of Fernand 
tiger’s geometrical optimism. These 
remarks can be developed less ellipt- 
ically by once again reluming to the 
early Berger. Take, first of all, the 
writer-as- pa inter. 

Mr Berger was once a student at 
the Central and Chelsea Art 
Schools. The early chapters of A 
Fortunate Man are essentially in- 
spired by visual factors, by the 
shifting appearances and surprising 
angles of small men trapped within 
& larger nature. In the first short 
sketches of Selected Essays, lie once 
again indulges his delight in watch- 
ing and seeing : no obvious dramatic 
content is required. But these are 
doodles: in G he must ptiint, he 
must integrate the shape of things 
with human causality, with feeling 
and knowing (ns Alnin Robbc-Grillet 
did in La Jalousie). How ? Clcurly 
aspiring to the stark, unsentimental 
precision of Cubism, he must sup- 
press the naturalistic- documentary 
impulses so apparent in The Foot of 
Clive, Corker's Freedom 1 1964) und- 
id Fortunate Man. In the first two 
o£ these book®, both novels, Mr 
Berger married naturalism to its 
second cousin impressionism by jux- 
taposing and overlaying sharply re- 
corded images of humdrum behav- 
iour, associating inner landscapes 
with physical objects and allowing 
consciousness a free flow. More 
than a literary style was involved 
here ; the obligation to life carried a 
moral weight — as with Zola, Con- 
sider only the years of steady obser- 
vation which supported the portrait 
of the country doctor, or the exact- 
ing compilation of data about card 
indexes, filing systems, and styles of 
deference which brought the 
thwarted Corker's little employment 
agency to life. 

Why does Mr 'Berger feel con- 
strained to suppress this heritage? 
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Naturalism encourages empathy by 
suggesting a direct congruily be- 
tween life and a>rt. In Art and 
Revolution ^1909), a study of the 
Soviet artist .Ernst Neizvestny, he 
voiced a critical estrangement front 
naturalism which was hound to 
exact its price in his creative writing. 
Art. he said, must he transforma- 
tion. While disapproving of the 
spineless decadence which infects 
modern art, he has nevertheless 
accepted the tacit modernist premise 
that the old Renaissance-Enlight- 
enment certainties about reality ami 
perspective are dead. The work of 
art ceases to be nature and becomes 
artifact; the spectator becomes 
nature. Searching within the moder- 
nist school for an affirmation of 
optimism and human solidarity 
compatible with his own ideology, 
his admiration settled on the post- 
revolutionary Russian avant-garde 
and on the prewar Cubists, fn these 
circles a faith in the social relevance 
of art was reconciled with on honest 
approach to the medium itself, to 
the process of art. Here is the 
launching-pad for G as a literary 
structure. 

About Cubism Mr Berger has 
written extensively. The real subject 
of Cubism, he argues, is sight itself. 
The two-dimensional surface of the 
picture serves as the constant hy 
which we approach the variables, 
the hidden surfaces and dimensions. 
Claiming that the Cubists were the 
first to paint totalities rather than 
agglomerations, and tracing the 
movement back to the confident 
materialism of Courbet and the 
reluctant scepticism of CJzannc, he 
made bold to describe Cubism as 
the only example of dialectical 
materialism in painting. Mr Berger 
is too sensible a writer to reduce G 
to a single stylistic label, but the 
emphasis clearly emerges : 

I isolate parts in order to follow my 
eyes, instant by instant, fnilhfully. . . . 
The fresh evidence of each part, of 
each new sight of her, contributes to 
my perception of her as a whole, and 
makes this whole continually move and 
pulsate like a heart, like my own heart. 

Or consider this: 

Whom were wo walking 7/1 was n 
knee which warned thu thigh on iho 
other leg./Thc sounds of my most 
tender words were in your arsc./Ymir 
heels were my thumbs./! was hiding in 
ono corner or your mouth. 

The resemblance to Braque or 
Picasso in the years 1907-14 is 
certainly very striking. Elsewhere 
the author offers a fuller explana- 
tion of his literary philosophy; 

But I have little sense of unfolding 
itmo. The relations which 1 perceive 
bclween things , . . tend to foim in 
my mind a complex synchronic pat- 
torn. I see fields where others see 
chapters . . . j write in the spirit of a 
geometrician. . . . One of the ways in 
which I establish coordinates exten- 
sively Is by likening aspect with aspect, 
by way of metaphor. 
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The confession about «. , 
lime" is a revealing one'S? 
11 accounts for the lack 
Berger's novels of a ccnaM° f! 

urgency. , B ut in 

concerned with the overall 
structure of G. one noS?' 

inteflii !,UCmp,S tn ir ^lakC^ 
into literary terms byemolo^. 

rather over-taxing manyfe 
vices used m recent yean hi 
rauie, Seilers, Butor and \h* 
novelists who have said farJL? 
naturalist, c certainly und^l 
certified mimesis. Mr Berger, i 
broken up into hunj 
of double-spaced sections. 5Z 
thorn constituting only a 
or phrase, thus deliberately 
the hiatus between concept in 1 
achievement. The gear shift 
he moves from “ho" to T 
" you” is so well greased uto 
virtually automatic. This is ^ 
tion with a vengeance. 

With increasing frequency 1 
Berger imposes himself on (us* 
story. Turning the page, one a 
suddenly come across a pm* 
dream having no direct beariqt 
the action, or an account of 1 rw 
visit to a Paris lautidty. Thetas 
is twofold: work in progrwjk 
ment. As the confessions of i 
cully multiply, the reader may to 
lo wish books were sold wjd 
guarantee : “ The way my bps 
tion forces me to write Ibisiwy 
determined by its intimations ib 
those aspects of time which I hr 
touched but never identified la 
writing this book in the same dat 
There nre also passages t& 
stretch the render's credibility: 
Armed with the entire tangoip 
literature we urc still denied icoai 
her experience. There i) ni|i 
possible way. of, briefly, entering I 
experience: to make love to h 
Then why do I want to describe h 
exhaustively, definitely, when I M 
recognise the impossibility of to 
so 7 Because 1 love her. I tony 
Leonic. ... It was lie who sild Sfc 

Was it ? The paradox here is Hull 
G Mr Berger once again disphyii 
high talent for set-scenes and 4 
ioguc of n conventional kind. Oa 
remembers the impact, in 
of Our Time, of the erisodti 
which Janos Lavin and his fcfl 
the narrator John visit the pm* 
art collection of Sir Gerald Bid* 
Perhaps Mr Hcrcer now regardtw 
victories as Pyrrnic ones. 

He may be right. But the 
writer must either yield some 
lory lo the dramatic henbl* 
fiction or risk alienating hb r 
in ttie wrong way. To emj 
that the fallings or G we the 
of a rich endowment of 1>WM> 
of a bold, experimental in 
which distrusts the safe, 
nnd provincial, is not to 
these fallings away. One 
away from G as from man 
paintings : provoked and s' 
yet baffled and faintly rescuin' 1 
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biography of Lord Dunsany, 
bAmory has had lo deal with a 
tonlioK talents were frequently 
Uvriih his personality. Dunsany 
kkro In 1878 and died in 1957, 
Bi life in which he was. at dilTcr- 
iuims. well known for his poems, 
itslorics, plays and novels. Addi- 
utiyhehadn reputation as a for- 
crank. 

Dj way's mother was a cousin of 
&rd Burton the explorer, and Mr 
ury suggests that “ his unstable 
Hhnce and occasional melun- 
rij" came from this source, 
ffcdity was not the only handicap 
Duiwoy's childhood. His parents 
n unsympathetic to each other, 
dUs only brother, later a distin- 
iW sailor, was unsympathetic to 
i. Tension was relieved by the 
uce that his parents owned houses 
idlcrenl sides or the Irish Cltun- 
1 enabling them to live separate 
n without the scandal of a separa- 
te The two houses supplied the 
a, otherwise lacking, in Dunsany 
sly life. In Co Meath the castle 
the Norman Pale, built by his 
delta aces tors, was the base from 
tt he shot over bog nnd river- 
l The knowledge of wild life 
* pined he used for the shoot- 
iwnes ia The Curse of the Wise 
«ton, the best of his novels con- 
rxd with Ireland. His mother's 
atop the chulky North Downs of 
*1 gave him an even deeper love 
•- another countryside. The 
a n*l wild strawberries of 
“n. and the skeletal beech trees 
wjler, found their way into his 
stories and he returned to 
■throughout his writing lire. 
«wed from Eton early, lo be 
UJ* 1 ‘ or Sandhurst, Dunsany 
Li? *2 Wri,c Poems before he 
^j^SoiUh African War with 
^Iream Guards. His father, 
JJ. dissipated man, had died 
j Dunsany, In theory, a free 
Pwr with considerable 
JrJ’ * n . prnclice the property 
^administered by his uncle, 
*2? Plunkett, a polilician 
, vainly lo solve Ireland's 
« troubJos, nnd whose solf- 
r^PuiatloQ as a financial wizard 
to be ill-founded. 


Dunsany married Heat rice Vil- 
liers. (laughter the seventh Earl of 
Jersey, and an attractive element of 
the book is supplied by her diaries. 
Although Dunsany was well known 
to Imvc answered a shy inquirer 
about the depth of a bogpool hy a 
strong push nnd the words. “ Go in 
and see ”, Mr Amory denies that this 
was the prelude lo Dunsuny's propo- 
sal of marriage. At any event, this 
provided him with an audience for 
his increasing literary output, a 
devoted secretary and a buffer in the 
crises the violence of his nature pro- 
voked among his own family and 
domestic stall. It was W. B. Vents 
who recognized Dunsuny's talent for 
n dramatic climax, and so turned him 
into a writer of plays. At Yeats's 
suggestion lie wrote n one-act play, 
The lilittcrinf! Cole, in which a burg- 
lar, condemned to burgle the gales of 
heaven, n( last succeeds only to find 
that they open on to a star-hung 
void that echoes with “ cruel and 
violent laughter”. This play was 
well received at the Abbey Theatre. 
Dunsany's own relationship with 
Yeats nnd Lady Gregory began with 
11 adoration Unfortunately, it ended 
in estrangement, when accident 
revealed that Lady Gregory, in prais- 
ing the Dunsnnys in a letter lo Yeats, 
referred to them as "simple wcil- 
bred people, they need not be 
clever". As Mr Amory points out, 
Dunsany's conventional habit of life 
revolving round the hunting season, 
(he London season and the shooting 
season caused him to be dismissed, 
frequently, as a non-professional, 
dilettante writer. He laid his suc- 
cesses. however, although Mr Ainory 
docs not attempt to examine his 
writing in comparison with the 
movements of an exceptionally live- 
ly period in (he arts. 

The life of work and pleasure .as 
threatened by (he Home Rule dis- 
turbances of esirly 1914 sind then 
annihilated by the outbreak of war. 
At Fluster, 1916. Dunsany, serving 
with tho Ennisklllcns. was on leave 
lit Dunsany Castle, and. driving into 
Dublin lo report for duly, was .shot 
in the face by the Nationalists. He 
was a strong Unionist, hut also u keen 
sportsman, and, paradoxically, in the 
I rou bled times of 1919-22 he was 
arrested by his own Army on the 
charge of having illegal arms, with 
the suspicion that he hud a Sinn Fein 
permit lo have them. This part of 
Dunsuny’s life-story reads today with 
sickening familiarity, private grudges 
being paid off by atrocities, girls’ 
hair cut off for consorting with 
soldiers, nnd innocent blood shed 
without pity. 

In London Dunsany's only play to 
Imvc a West End success wa s pro- 


duced about this time. Called 
its hero, played by Henry 
Ainlcy, wishes he had caught a 
train he had once ignomiuiously 
missed, and Gladys Cooper starred 
as (he beautiful lady whom he then 
meets. Their .subsequent oriental 
adventures gave Lovat Fraser fwho 
died soon afterwards) his last oppor- 
tunity to make u production memor- 
able by the glowing colours of dresses 
nnd sets. 

In England the tide of fashion 
turned and Dunsany's fancies were 
left stranded on the shores of the out- 
of-date. though between the wars his 
literary production included his most 
entertaining creation, Joseph Jorkens. 
This contemporary and seedy Baron 
Milnchhnuscii was admired by Kip- 
ling for the fertility of invention 
which led Jorkens to such exploits as 
marrying the famous mermaid in the 
hotel aquarium at Aden. Dunsany's 
reputation in America was not af- 
fected by the stigma of cranky ama- 
teurishness which handicapped him 
in England and Ireland. The young 
Ernest Hemingway is recorded as 
studying Dunsany's Talcs of IVar, in 
which there arc passages that, in their 
terseness, read like forerunners of the 
style Hemingway was to make his 
own. 

As Mr Amory writes, Dunsany’s 
record in the Second World War was 
’’ good, even splendid ". In 1940 he 
accepted the Byron Chair of English 
Literature in Athens, and. with his 
frail but indomitable wife, sailed 


through dangerous seas to carry out 
this assignment. The rigours of their 
journey out were surpassed by the 
dangers of their escape when the Ger- 
mans broke through into Greece. At 
other times inconsiderate and even 
greedy, Dunsany, on board an over- 
crowded Polish cargo boat, behaved 
with disciplined good spirits under 
the trials of air attack and decks piled 
high with garbage. 

It was Dunsany's misfortune to 
campaign loo early and too relent- 
lessly for causes now better under- 
stood. Adulterated food, in particu- 
lar prepared table salt, and the 
fashion of docking dogs’ (ails would 
now be regarded as sensible mailers 
for protest, but it was sometimes 
clear that, though sincere, Dunsany 
was taking pleasure in the embarrass- 
ment he was creating. While giving 
n faithful portrait of the man, Mr 
Ainory has been content lo leave it 
to others to judge where Dunsany's 
literary reputation will be stabilized. 

The biography is nccompnnicd by 
(wo reprints of Dunsany's work, a 
novel. The Curse of the Wise Woman, 
and 11 novelist. My Talks with 
Dean Spanley. The latter is n light- 
weight affair, in which a Dean can 
be induced, when plied with Imperial 
Tokay, to recount his life as a dog 
in a previous incarnation. Dunsany's 
apprehension of a dog's point of view 
makes the book easy to rend, but u 
selection from the Jorkens stories 
would have done more to sustain 


Ills reputation. The Curse of the Wise 
Woman, on the other hand, is a re- 
markable (our dc force. Told from 
(he point of view of n young Irish 
Catholic landowner, it displays 
understanding of u religion Lo which 
(lie author in life frequently showed 
himself unsympathetic. Charles, the 
book's hero, assists at his father's 
escape from some gunmen, nnd sub- 
sequently helps the same gunmen to 
escape from the police. Their grati- 
tude is shown, when the father is later 
murdered, by sending an undercover 
messsige : “ li was not us." punsany 
had grasped the Iribnl essence of the 
situation, a good turn necessitating 
that the obligation to obliterate an 
enemy should pass to another branch 
of the tribe. The hero, thus orphaned, 
has a wonderful life shooting the 
bogs with Marlin, who has sold his 
soul to the land at the end of the 
world, Tir-nnn-Og. This man's 
mother is n powerful witch, nnd her 
curse brings about the demolition by 
a landslide of works set up la convert 
pent into coal. Charles was fortunate 
to have been spared the current spec- 
tacle of the bogs of Ireland being 
gutted lo fertilize the gardens of Eng- 
land, for Dunsany placed the story 
in Lhc 1890s. The book cuds with 
Charles, representing the Irish Free 
Slate in a foreign land, finding that 
he is weeping nt the death of tho man 
who had come to murder his father, 
but had Instead given Charles hlnte 
on how to shoot the grey lags, as 
wild geese arc romantically called. 
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CECIL ROBERTS : 

Sunshine nnd Shadow 

445pp. H odder and Stoughton. £4.25. 

It Is surprising hqw discontented 
most authors are. Those whose 
names are as household as Harpic 
lament that they arc not reviewed by 
Connolly and those who are praised 
by Mortimer arc jealous that their 
sales ure minuscule compnrcd to 
those of Hammond Inncs. 

How happy we nre to find Cecil 
Roberts, whose fourth autobiographi- 
cal volume, Sunshine and Shadow, is 
a present lo himself on his eightieth 
birthday, so contented with himself, 
his achievement and the fame H has 
brought him. Virgil is said, on his 
deathbed, to have begged that the 
Aeneld should be destroyed, been use 
its fulfilment fell so far short of his 
ambition. Mr Roberts has never been 
a prey to such doubts. As book suc- 
ceeded book, he notes the number 
of editions (by which he presumably 
means Impressions) they went 


1 1 trough, either before publication or 
nflerwanls. 

In the early venrs of this volume 
(1930-46), he follows the habit of 
Arnold Bennett, tolling tip on New' 
Year’s Eve tho number of words., he 
has written and the riioncy he has 
made. The reason is plain. He started 
in great poverty, with a determination 
to succeed nnd n fear that in old age 
he might return to penury. But the 
time comes when the crude statement 
of his financial position no longer 
matters. He Is economically secure. 
During 1934 he tells us his income 
was £4,300, his expenditure £1,800. 

Hereafter It is, grulifyingly, Suc- 
cess, Success nil the way. Novels nre 
serialized .by Hie Dally Mirror. He 
buys his Pilgrim Cottage in the Clill- 
icrmi and docs as well writing about 
it ns Beverley Nichols did with Down 
the Garden Path and A Thatched 
Roof. 

So many delightful people intro- 
duce themselves and become lifelong 
friends. Mr Roberts has a genius for 
friendship. He never forgets a face, a 
name, or even, what is fnr more diffi- 
cult, a title of nobility wit It all those 


complications in Dcbrctt and the 
Almanach dc Gotha (with their 
American millionaire collateral 
branches). He absorbed dear friends 
ns Indelibly ns blotting paper absorbs 
signatures. It is fascinating: to study 
the growth of his Rttsslnn-vine con- 
tacts throughout Britain, Europe and 
the United Slates. Someone more 
complex or Mnchiavcllian might be 
suspected of manipulating the Old 
Boy Network for liis own advance- 
ment. Nal Mr Roberts. His behaviour 
was as natural as a sunflower’*. Titles, 
wealth, success and fnmc drew him. 
But travelling to America as a lec- 
turer with 1. A. Richards, he writes : 

I confess I had never heard of him. Tho 
founder of n cull in literary criticism, 
lie had been hailed os n genius by some 
excited young men at Cambridge. 

One suspects that Professor Richards 
had never heard of Mr Roberts ; or If 
he hnd, would not have greatly cared, 
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l Language in 1 
[ Society \ 

Edited by DELL HYMES, 1 

Language in Society is fl new inter-1 
national Journal of sociolinguistics, 1 
concerned with all branches of the | 
study of speech and language as 
aspects of social life. The Journal 
seeks to aid. in strengthening inter- 
national scholarship and coopera- 
tion in this field, and from time to 
time will carry a set of articles 
reflecting the state and Interest of 
sociolingutetic research In a specific 
country or region. In addition to 
original articles, the journal pub* 
fishes reviews of current books, 
brief accounts of work In progress, 
and notes and comments on points 
arising out of recent publications. 
Published twice yearly In April and 
October. 

Subscription price £4-00 
Single parts £2,50 
Specimen copies available from 
Cambridge University Prow, 



■CAMBRIDGE SOUTH ASIAN B 

■ STUDIES 11 B 

f Gandhi’s Rise 1 

[to Power 1 

f Indian Politics 1915-1922 1 

JUDITH M. BROWN . » 

- A detailed account of the first , B 

■ clearly defined period In Ghandl's 1 
Indian career, it covers the years 1 
from his return from South Africa ’ 
as a mfddle-aged stranger to; Indian 
politics to his first imprisonment 

by the British In India. £6,40 net 

CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN THE 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF POLITICS 

The Politics of 
Reform 1884 

ANDREW JONES 
A study of the political environ- 
ment In which the passing of the j 
Reform Act took place. The author I 
: investigates the complex political fl 

t interaction of the power groups ■' M 
and personal ities involVed at -die ' ■ 
time when parties were on the ev« • 
of fracture and realignment pv$r ff 
Home Rule,. £6 .4 Op at ■ 


■Emile Durkheim 1 

m Selected Writings B 

■ Edited by ANTHONY GIDDENS 1 

■ The only collection of Durkheim's B 

■ . writings to draw upon the whole -fl 
f body of his work. Aii thg taxts hav^fl 
f, 'bean newly translated^ fnany of I 

them for the first time. The ' 

' selections are from e wide variety v 
of sources and extracts from all 
phases of Durkheim's intellectual - 
career are represented. 

Hard covers £3.60 net 
Paperback £1.20 net 

Selected Essays on the 
Economic Growth 
of the.Socialist and 
, the Mixed Economy 

i M.ICHAL KALECKI 
V : The second of two volumes of ' i 
fl ! Kalecki's selected essays. These . 1 
B 1 ' essays were selected by KeiecRi I 
B hipfjself iand represent his most - ■ 
B Important contributions to the ; ■ 
;B theory arid practice of plapning ■ 

; fl the econorhy of P6pple's PolahdB 
’ BthroughoLitthe 196Qs., :. ' .■- 

. • £3,ooneLM- 
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pcri«ul after the First World War, 
when he entered the beau ou/tulc nrul 
imilalcd Ingres, ;md the yenrs lifter 
1944 when he relapsed into an easy, 
sentimental invitation to Arcadia. 

hi O', the serious moral purpose 
underlying the hero's promiscuity is 
frequently made explicit. Tor exam- 
ple ; while plotting to seduce Mon- 
sieur Hcnnequin's wife, G directs 
the following thoughts at (he hus- 
band : 

Voii chose this woman as you made 
her your own. At any moment the 
degree of conviction in your choice 
depended on your estimate of how 
exclusively she belonged to you.... 
You chose Camille's innocence, deli- 
cacy, maternal feeling, spirituality. She 
emphasized these for you. She sup- 
pressed the aspects of herself which 
contradicted them. She became your 
myth. The only myth which was 
entirely your own. 

In other words, she became your 
property. Mr Berger's hostility to- 
wards private property, particularly 
as ft affects works of art, quite 
legitimately extends to woman-as- 
property. IThe role of woman In G’s 
society merely exemplifies the gen- 
eral social structure, so that G 
himself can be regarded as an anar- 
chist revolutionary (propaganda by 
deed), or, to use a phrase that Mr 
Berger, borrowing from Ortega y 
Gasset, applies to Picasso, as a 
"vertical invader" (even if his 
occupation is mainly horizontal). 

Determined to situate G in his 
social and historical context, Mr 
Bergef frequently resorts to an alter- 
native narrative, describing in con- 
siderable detail the significance of 
Garibaldi, life in the trenches during 
the early months of the First World 
War. or the political Intrigues of 
Trieste. 'Part montage, purl “ living- 
newspaper", these excursions too 
often represent a failure of tact and 
discrimination. So obvious are the 
social juxtapositions that the reader 

• may feci himself taken for a fool in- 
capable of making connexions; at 
the some time Mr Berger robs his 
own narrative of homogeneity. In the i 
event It is never quite clear whether 1 
G-as-Doq Juan is being presented ns 
aii ; alienated . product of a specific 
society, or whether his fundamental 
existential, rebellion merely acquires 
its specific foim, its particular life- 
style, from the age in which he lives. 

' Such an ambiguity, is the more 
surprising In that Mr Berger here 
gives himself full rein as a didactic 
.essayist, shifting without a blush 
' from -the implicit to the explicit. His 
high .talent® as an essayist are con- 

• : firmed in bis new" collection, 

Selected Essays and Articles, which 
contains, opart- from “The Moment 
'.,of Cubism", pieces on Guevara, 
Jack Yeats, Le Corbusier, Victor 
Sefge, and Walter Benjamin. The 
volume closes with three connected 
‘ reports on the Czechoslovak crisis in 
.the wake of the Soviet invasion, 
which are models of acute political 
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Tjusisa hew and up-to-date edition 
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, observation ami compassionate 
I undirManding. As an essayist, how- 
ever. Mr Berger does not always 
, resolve connexions to the extent he 
achieved in hi* brilliant analysis of a 
dedicated country doctor, A Form- 
; note A fan 1 1 %7 >. One notices in his 
Pkassn a hiatus between the painter 
and the backcloth, between a genius 
the nature and source of whose 
inspiration is wonderfully captured 
on the one hand, and the existence 
of Lenin, monopoly capitalism and 
exploitation of the Third World on 
(he other. Aimd Cdsaire is intro- 
duced — because he is quite different 
from .Picasso. Of course Marxist 
historians and essayists, more than 
most, are tormented by the difficulty 
of explaining the precise links be- 
tween the artist and his environ- 
ment. between the " base ” and the 
*’ superstructure ", In "The Moment 
of Cubism ” Mr Berger again wres- 
tles with tiie problem, promotes 
heuristic enthusiasm above discre- 
tion, and then, retreating, admits 
that the Cubists were not interested 
in politics, "were not aware of ail 
that w e- are now reading into their 
art ", and were joined to their time 
by a route which “remains un- 
known ". 

The main connexion which Mr 
Berger as an essayist has to make in 
G is between sex and history. One 
must say here <hat his skill and 
subtlety in matters of sex is by no 
means anticipated in his earlier 
work, although both A Painter of 
Our Time and The Foot of CUve 
(1962) display, as subsidiary themes, 
an ironic understanding of the brash 
and banal ad man's image of female 
allure. Yet O treats sex quite differ- 
ently. Indeed not only is G himself 
physically unprepossessing, but not 
one of his conquests is described in 
a' way likely to arouse the reader's 
erotic interest. But the main 
dilemma Is this : that having offered 
himself full didactic scope to discuss 
as well rs describe sex -within -his- 
tory, to approach the matter both 
analytically and imaginatively, Mr 
Berger seems to recoil from these 

E os sibil i tics: "All generalizations", 
e writes, “are opposed to sexu- 
ality." He then adds; "That is the 
only poem to be written about sex— 
here, here, here, here— now." And 
why 7 Because, he argues, " extreme 
single-mindedness . . . accompanies 
sexual desire ... the conviction 
that what is desired is the most 
desirable possible. An erection is the 
process of total idealization." (Pre- 
sumably Sartre never said tills, but 
one often senses his shadow hov- 
ering over Mr Berger’s search for 
essences ; nevertheless, fortunate is 
the writer whoso occasional ghost is 
Sartre.) The odd thing about this 
generalization (apart from the 
preceding statement that all general- 
izations are hostile to sexuality) is 
tihat it seems to turn truth inside out. 
Imagine the sailor’s angry penis 


The Clarendon 
Guide to Oxford 

A, R. Woolley 

Tk« Clarendon Guide Jo Oxford is the 
most authoritative and up-to-date 
guide boob to Oxford. It provides a 
description and history of every 
major building in the city. This- ■ 
fceCond edition tabes full account of 1 
alldie ppw buildings andthe, 
.exrehrive cleaning «hd restoration 
completed during the hat few years, 
do pa$cs black and white photo- 
fpiuphs . a maps paper covers 6op 
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Harold Rosenthal 
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John WarracH 

This dictionary, is now for the firit . 
time available as n paperback. There 
are oyer 3,000 entries covering •: ‘ 
composers, singers; librettists, 
synopses, details of first . ;.v. ; 
performances, characters in opens, 
the first lines of bcttef-laiqwn arias. 


hurrying from the ship for u one- 
night stand, and the whole edifice 
collapses. Mr .Berger’s assertion that 
the true equation of sex is "the 
experience " I + life ". and is 
therefore " inexpressible in the third 
person and in the narrative form ", 
flies in the face of all experience 
except those privileged encounters 
which are so rare. And if sex is 
really as he says it is, then surely he 
is wasting his energy writing about 
it. In fact he is not wasting his 
energy or ours, because he writes so 
well, but one must admit that this 
book’s commentary on itself is often 
marred by 11 distrust of the written 
word so radical as to be, in s 
stubbornly professional writer, 
downright perverse. 

Yet this perversity is the child of 
a genuine creative tension and of a 
spirit of experimentation which re- 
jects easy solutions. The painter’s 
eye confronts the dialectician, the 
naturalist recognizes (hut the illusion 
of mimesis is a sham, and the 
disciple of Cubism searches for a 
literary equivalent of Fernand 
Ldger's geometrical optimism. These 
remarks can be developed less eilipt- 
I tally by once again returning to the 
early Berger. Take, first of all. the 
writer-as-painter. 

Mr Berger was once a student at 
the Central and Chelsea Art 
Schools. The early chapters of A 
Fortunate Man are essentially in- 
spired by visual factors, by the 
shifting appearances and surprising 
angles of small men trapped within 
a larger nature. In the first short 
sketches of Selected Essays, he once 
again indulges his delight in watch- 
ing and seeing : no obvious dramatic 
content is required. But these are 
doodles: in G he must paint, he 
must Integrate the shape of tilings 
with humun causality, with feeling 
and knowing (ns Alain Robbe-Grillet 
did in La Jalousie). How ? Clearly 
aspiring to the stark, unsentimental 
precision of Cubism, he must sup- 
press the naturalistic-documentary 
impulses so apparent in The Foot of 
Clive, Corker's Freedom (1964) and 
A Fortunate Man. In the first two 
of these books, both novels, Mr 
Berger married naturalism to its 
second cousin impressionism by jux- 
taposing and overlaying sharply re- 
corded images of humdrum behav. 
iour, associating inner landscapes 
with physical objects and allowing 
consciousness a free flow. More 
than a literary style was involved 
here ; the obligation to life carried a 
moral weight— as with Zola. Con- 
sider only the years of steady obser- 
vation which supported the portrait 
of the country doctor, or the exact- 
ing compilation of data about card 
indexes, filing systems, and styles of 
deference which hrought the 
thwarted Corker's little employment 
agency to life. 

Why does Mr Berger feel con- 
strained to suppress tills heritage? 
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These seventeen essays offer a 
scholarly Introduction to the major 
areas of anthropological 
investigation. Four articles have 
been completely revised, others havo 
been oqrrected*and another on 
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Naturalism encourages empathy by 
suggesting a direct congruily be- 
tween life and art. -In An and 
Revolution (1909), a study of the 
Soviet artist iBrnst Neizvestny, he 
voiced a critical estrangement front 
naturalism which was hound to 
exact its price in his creative writing. 
Art, he said, must be transforma- 
tion. White disapproving of the 
spineless decadence which infects 
modern art, he has nevertheless 
accepted (he tacit modernist premise 
that the old Renaissance-Enlight- 
enment certainties about reality and 
perspective are dead. The work of 
art ceases to be nature and becomes 
artifact ; the spectator becomes 
nature. Searching within the moder- 
nist school for an affirmation of 
optimism and human solidarity 
compatible with his own ideology, 
his admiration settled on the post- 
revolutionary Russian avant-garde 
and on the prewar Cubists. In these 
circles a faith in the social relevance 
of art was reconciled with an honest 
approach to the medium itself, to 
the process of net. Here is the 
launching-pad for G as u literary 
structure. 

About Cubism Mr Berger has 
written extensively. The real subject 
of Cubism, he argues, is sight itself. 
The two-dimensional surface of the 
picture serves as the constant by 
which we approach the variables, 
the hidden surfaces and dimensions. 
Claiming that the Cubists were the 
first to paint totalities rather than 
agglomerations, and tracing the 
movement back to the confident 
materialism of Courbet and the 
reluctant scepticism of Cdzannc, he 
made bold to describe Cubism as 
the only example of dialectical 
materialism in painting. Mr Berger 
is too sensible a writer to reduce G 
to a single stylistic label, but the 
emphasis clearly emerges : 

( isolate pnrtj in order to follow my 
eyes, instant by instant, faithfully. . . . 
The fresh evidence of each part, of 
each new sight of her, contributes to 
my perception of her ns a whole, and 
makes this whole conti nuully move and 
pulsate like a honrt, like my own heart. 

Or consider (his: 

Whom were wo walking */ 1 was n 
knee which wanted tho thigh on tho 
other leg./The sounds of my most 


ender words were in your nrse./Ynitr 
heels were in y thumbs./ 1 was hiding in 
ono comer of your mouth. 


Tlie resemblance to Braque or 
Picasso in the years 1907-44 Is 
certainly very striking. 'Elsewhere 
tho author offers a fuller explana- 
tion of his literary philosophy: 

But 1 have little sense of unfolding 
time. The relations which 1 perceive 
between things . . . lend to form in 
my mind a complex synchronic pat- 
tern. I seo fields where others see 
chapters . . . I write in tho spirit of a 
geometrician. . . , One of the ways in 
\vhu* I establish coordinates exten- 
sively is by Hkentog aspect with aspect, 
by way of metaphor. 
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This collection of essays is focussed 
ort the literature of the Nationalist 
the period from the mid- 1880s 
into the early years of Federation 
which produced works both in 
literature and painting of a 
particularly Australian flavour. 
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Asking Them 
Questions 

New Series, Part I 
Edited by • ‘ • 

Ronald Selby Wright 

The questions in fob book— a 
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religion by boys andgirb— arc on 
j Ejects * u ch as God 
Lhritt, good and cvjl, suffering 
and Immortality. tj, c answers arc 


The confession about «. ,, 
time ' is a revealing one - S 4 
it accounts for the Jack LP* 
Berger’s novels of a cemrilr? 1 
urgency. But in so 
concerned with the overall 1 
structure of «. „ ne no » 

Berger attempts to irunslaieCi 
into literary terms by employ,? 
rather over-taxing many? 2 
vices used 111 recent years 
raule Sellers, Bulor and 
novelists who have said farwd 
naturalistic certainty and <&■ 
certified mimesis. Mr B 
narrnqve is broken up into hJJ 
of double-spaced sections. 
thorn constituting only a wit 
or phrase, thus deliberately eL 
the hiatus between concttAke 1 
achievement. The gear shift fa«w 
he moves from "he” to T 
"you" is so well greased is to 
virtually automatic. This is fo 
tion with a vengeance. 

With increasing frequency ! 
Berger imposes himself on hit 9 
story. Turning the page, m* a 
suddenly come across a po* 
dream hnving no direct bcariqi 
the action, or an account of area 
visit to a Paris laundry, The n*a 
is twofold : work in progress; l 
ment. As the confessions of dj 
culty multiply, the reader may 
to wish books were sold xft 
guarantee : " The way my bp 
lion forces me to write this swj 
determined by its intiniatiom abo 
those aspects of time which IbJ 
touched but never identified, la 
writing this book in the same dMJ 
There arc also passages sis 
stretch the render's credibility. | 
Armed with the entire langujeJ 
literature we arc still denied uns] 
her experience. There is oaty d 
possible way, of, briefly, entering ■ 
experience: to make love to M 
Then why do I want to describe U 
exhaustively, definitely, when I M 
recognise (lie impossibility of a 
so 7 because 1 love her. 1 tali 
I. conic. ... It was he who uidlBw 

Was it? The paradox here is fat j 
G -Mr Berger once again dispty 
high latent for set-srenes uAm 
logue of n conventional kW. W 
remembers the impact, In A 
of Our Time, of the mJso*] 


n the shores of the out-of-date 


which Janos Lavin and his 
the narrator lohn visit the po™ 
art collection of Sir GeriW M 
Perhaps Mr Berger now repro* 
victories us Pyrrhic ones. 

Ho may be right. But the 
writer must either yield some 
tory to the dramatic henu|t 
fiction or risk alienating tux r 
in the wrong way. To emf 
that the failings or G are je- 
of a rich endowment of »•“*»■ 
of a bold, experimental in 
which distrusts the safe, 
and provincial, is not to 
these failings away. One 
away from G as from matt! 
paintings : provoked and si 
yet baffled and faintly resentful 


The Myth of 
the Bagre 
Jack Goody . 

This volume presents the tertwl 

translations of the raostwICTOW . 

myth to have been recorded in .■ 
tropical Africa. 'Hie > 

northern Ghana tell the story . 

creation of man and ofhisculturt. 
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fobiogrnphy of Lord Dunsany, 
tAiiwy has had to deni with u 
unto* talents were frequently 
nraiib his personality. Dunsany 
ikmio 1878 and died in 1957, 
life in which he was, at diricr- 
tim «, well known for his poems, 
it stories, plays and novels. Addi- 
jybehad a reputation as a for- 
htk crank. 

toany's mother was a cousin of 
lurd Burton the explorer, and Mr 
ory suggests that “ his unstable 
ukc and occasional melan- 
1 ]° came from this source, 
tedity was not the only handicap 
Dnuny's childhood. His parents 
k unsympathetic to each other, 
d Us only brother, later a distin- 
foed sailor, was unsympathetic to 
1. Tension was relieved by the 
uweihal his parents owned houses 
ititoenl sides of the Irish Chan- 
l enabling them to live separate 
(without the scandal of it separn- 
n. The two houses .supplied the 
ft otherwise lucking, in Dunsany 
A life- In Co Meath the castle 
&Nomwn Pale, built by his 
■hit ancestors, was the base from 
ft ho shot over bog and river- 
d. Tho knowledge or wild lire 
kphied he used fur the shnot- 
iwnet in The Curse of the Wise 
ml the best of his novels con- 
awl with Ireland. His mother's 
won the chalky North Downs of 

■ pve him an even deeper love 
filter countryside. The 
«« and wild strawberries of 

and the skeletal beech trees 
found their way into his 
Wrtorics and he returned to 

■ throughout his writing life, 
J®w<|.frGm Eton early, lo be 
**Q for Sandhurst. Dunsany 
uV^P wr ' lc P°cn»s before he 

■ to the South African War with 
Twwrcam Guards, His father, 

w»ipnlcd man, had died 
^ Dunsany, in theory, a frea 
P°rt with considerable 
PI- In practice the property 
min istc red by his uncle, 
.t ™ 8 Thmkcll, n politician 
.wove vainly to solve Ireland's 
troubles, and whose self- 
JWlon hs a financial wizard 
Sr 001 to be ill-founded. 
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creator Godandwith die 
the wild who transmuted his cum®* 
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Essays and Review® fu* 01 
TheT.LS. 1971 . 

This, the tenth r *?* 

) ear’s issues of The ^ ,w<r ? n ^(3 
Supplement, provides 
critical record of foe niotf 
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Dunsany married Beatrice Vil- 
liers, daughter of the seventh Earl of 
Jersey, and an attractive clement of 
the book is supplied by her diaries. 
Although Dunsany was well known 
to have answered a shy inquirer 
about the depth or a bogpool by a 
strong push and the words. “ Go in 
and see ", Mr Amory denies that this 
was the prelude to Dunsany's propo- 
sal of marriage. At any event, this 
provided him with an audience for 
his increasing literary output, a 
devoted secretary and a butter in the 
crises the violence of his nature pro- 
voked among his own family and 
domestic stall. It was W. B. Yeats 
who recognized Dunsany's talent for 
n dramatic climax, and so turned him 
into a writer of plays. At Yeats's 
suggestion he wrote a one-act play. 
The G lit ten ii.it Gate, in which a burg- 
lar, condemned to burgle the gales of 
heaven, at last succeeds only to find 
that they open on to a star-hung 
void tlml echoes with "cruel and 
violent laughter". This play was 
well received at the Abbey Theatre. 
Dunsany's own relationship with 
Yeats and Lady Gregory began with 
“ adoration ". Unfortunately, it ended 
in estrangement, when accident 
revealed that Lady Gregory, in prais- 
ing the Dunsnnys in a letter to Yeats, 
referred to them as "simple well- 
bred people, they need not he 
clever". As Mr Amory points out. 
Dunsany's conventional habit of life 
revolving round the hunting season, 
the London season and the shooting 
season caused him lo be dismissed, 
frequently, as a non-professional, 
dilettante writer. He had his suc- 
cesses. however, although Mr Amory 
docs not attempt to examine his 
writing in comparison with the 
movements of nn exceptionally live- 
ly period in the arts. 

The lire of work and pleasure v.as 
threatened by tho Home Rule dis- 
turbances of curly 1914 and then 
annihilated by the outbreak of war. 
At Faster, 1916, Dunsany. serving 
with the Ennlskillcns, was on leave 
at Dunsany Castle, and. driving into 
Dublin to report for duty, was shot 
In (he face by the Nationalists. He 
was a strong Unionist, but also a keen 
sportsman, and, paradoxically. In the 
troubled limes of 1919-22 he was 
arrested by his own Army on the 
charge of having illegal arms, with 
the suspicion that he hud a Sinn Fein 
permit to have them. This pail of 
Dunsany's llfc-slory reads today with 
sickening familiarity, private grudges 
being paid o(T by atrocities, girls’ 
hair cut off for consorting with 
soldiers, and innocent blood shed 
without pity. 

In London Dunsany's only pluy to 
have n West End success wu s pro- 


duced about this time. Called 
If—, its hero, played by Henry 
A i nicy, wishes he had caught a 
train he had once iguominiously 
missed, and Gladys Cooper starred 
as the beautiful lady whom he then 
meets. Their .subsequent oriental 
adventures gave Lovat Fraser (who 
died soon afterwards) his last oppor- 
tunity to make a production memor- 
able by the glowing colours of dresses 
and sets. 

In England the tide of fashion 
turned and Dunsany's fancies were 
left stranded on the shores of the out- 
of-date, though between the wars his 
literary production included his most 
entertaining creation. Joseph Jorkens. 
This contemporary and seedy Baron 
Milnchhauseo was admired by Kip- 
ling for the fertility of invention 
which led Jorkens to such exploits as 
marrying the famous mermaid in the 
hotel aquarium at Aden. Dunsany’s 
reputation in America was not af- 
fected by the stigma of cranky ama- 
teurishness which hnndicappcd him 
in England and Ireland. The young 
Ernest Hemingway is recorded us 
studying Dunsany’s Tales of War, in 
which there are passages that, in their 
terseness, read like forerunners of the 
style Hemingway was to make his 
own. 

As Mr Amory writes. Dunsany's 
record in the Second World War was 
" good, even splendid In 1940 he 
accepted the Byron Chair of English 
Literature in Athens, and. with his 
frail but indomitable wife, sailed 


through dangerous seas to carry out 
this assignment. The rigours of their 
journey out were surpassed by the 
dangers of their escape when the Ger- 
mans broke through into Greece. At 
other limes inconsiderate and even 
greedy, Dunsany. on board an over- 
crowded Polish cargo boat, behaved 
with disciplined good spirits under 
the trials of air attack and decks piled 
high with garbage. 

It was Dunsany’s misfortune to 
campaign too early and too relent- 
lessly for causes now better under- 
stood. Adulterated rood, in particu- 
lar prepared table sail, and the 
fashion of docking dogs’ tails would 
now be regarded as sensible matters 
for protest, but it was sometimes 
clear that, though sincere, Dunsany 
was taking pleasure in the embarrass- 
ment he was creating. While giving 
a faithful portrait of the man, Mr 
Amory has been content to leave it 
lo others lo judge where Dunsany's 
literary reputation will be stabilized. 

The biography is accompanied by 
two reprints of Dunsany's work, n 
novel. The Curse of the Wise Woman. 
and a novella. My Talks with 
Dean Spanley. The latter is a light- 
weight affair, in which n Deun can 
be induced, when plied with Imperial 
Tokay, to recount his life as a dog 
in n previous incarnation. Dunsany's 
apprehension of a dog's point of view 
makes the book easy to read, but 11 
selection from the Jorkens stories 
would have done more to sustain 


his reputation. The Curse of the Wise 
Won tun. oil the other hand, is a re- 
markable tour dc force. Told from 
(he point of view of a young Irish 
Catholic landowner, it displays 
undcrslanding of a religion to which 
the author in life frequently showed 
hiim^lf unsympathetic. Charles, the 
book's hero, assists at his father's 
escape from some gunmen, und sub- 
sequently helps the same gunmen to 
escape from the police. Their grati- 
tude is shown, when the father is later 
murdered, by sending an undercover 
message : " it was not us." Dunsany 
had grasped the tribal essence of the 
situation, a good turn necessitating 
(hal the obligation to obliterate nn 
enemy should pass to another branch 
of the tribe. The hero, thus orphaned, 
has a wonderful life shooting the 
bogs with Marlin, who has sold his 
soul lo the land ni the end of the 
world, Tir-min-Og. This man’s 
mother is a powerful witch, nnd her 
curse brings about the demolition by 
a landslide of works set up lo convert 
pent into coal. Charles was fortunate 
to have been spared the current spec- 
tacle of the bogs of Ireland being 


gutted to fertilize the gardens of Eng- 
land, for Dunsany placed the story 
in tho 1890s. Tho book ends with 
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CECIL ROBERTS: 

Sunshine and Shndow 

445pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £4.25. 

ft is surprising how discontented 
most authors arc. Those whose 
names arc ns household as Harpic 
lament that they arc not reviewed by 
Connolly and those who are praised 
by Mortimer arc jenlous that their 
sales -arc minuscule compared lo 
those of Hammond Inncs. 

How hnppy wo tire to find Cecil 
Roberts, whose fourth autobiographi- 
cal volume. Sunshine and Shadow, Is 
a present to himself on his eightieth 
birthday, so contented with himself, 
his achievement and the fame tt has 
brought him. Virgil is said, on his 
deathbed, lo have begged that the 
Aeneid should be destroyed, because 
its fulfilment fell so fnr short of Ills 
ambition. Mr Roberts has never been 
a prey to such doubts. As book suc- 
ceeded book, he notes the number 
of editions (by which he presumably 
means impressions) they went 


through, either before publication or 
afterwards. 

In the early years of this volume 
(1930-46), he follows the habit of 
Arnold Bennett, tolling up on New 
Year's Eve the number of words, he 
has written and the money he hns 
made. The reason is plain. He started 
in great poverty, with a determination 
to succeed nnd & fear that in old nge 
he might return to penury. But the 
time comes when the crude statement 
of his financial position no longer 
nintters. He ts economically secure. 
During 1934 lie telfs us his Income 
wus £4.300, his expenditure £1,800. 

Hereafter it is, gratifyingly, Suc- 
cess, Success ull the way. Novels are 
serialized by the Dally Mirror. He 
buys his Pilgrim Collage in the Chil- 
Icrns and does as welt writing about 
it as Beverley Nichols did with Down 
the Garden Path and A Thatched 
Hoof. 

So many delightful people intro- 
duce themselves and become lifelong 
friends. Mr Roberts has a genius for 
friendship. He never forgets a face, a 
name, or even, what is far more diffi- 
cult, a title of nobility with all those 


Charles, representing the Irish Free 
Slate in n foreign land, finding that 
he is weeping at the death of the man 
who had come to murder his father, 
but had instead given Charles hints 
on how to shoot the grey lags, ns 
wild geese arc romantically caiTcd. 


complications in Dcbrett and tho 
Almannch dc Gotha (with their 
American millionaire collateral 
branches). He absorbed dear friends 
ns indelibly as blotting paper absorbs 
signatures. Jt is fascinating, to study 
the growth oF his Russian-vine con- 
tacts throughout Britain, Europe and 
the United States. Someone more 
complex or Machiavellian might be 
suspected of manipulating tho Old 
Boy Network for his own advance- 
ment. Not Mr Roberts. His behaviour 
was as natural ns a sunflower’s. Titles, 
wen I Hi, success and fame drew him. 
But t ravelling to Americn us a lec- 
turer with 1, A. Richards, he writes: 

I confess 1 had never heard of him. The 
founder of a cult In literary criticism, 
he had been hailed ns a genius by some 
excited young men nt Cambridge. 

One suspects that Professor Richards 
had never heard of Mr Roberts ; or if 
be bad, would not have greatly enred. 
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study of speech and language as 
aspects of social life. The Journal 
seeks to aid in strengthening inter- 
national scholarship and co-opera- 
tion in this field, and from time to 
time will carry a set of articles 
reflecting the state and Interest of 
sociolinguistic research In a specific 
country or region. In addition .to 
original articles, the journal pub- 
lishes reviews of current books, 
brief accounts of work In progress, 
and notes and comments on points 
arising out of recent publications. 
Published twice yearly In April arid 
October, ’ 

Subscription price £4.00 , 

Single parte £2.50 - . ..... J 

Specimen copies available from I 

Cambridge University PresV 1 

p.O. Box 92 r London NW1 2DB M 




■CAMBRIDGE SOUTH ASIAN ■ 

I STUDIES 11 ■ 

'Gandhi’s Rise 1 

to Power \ 

Indian Politics 1915-1922 ■ 

JUDITH M. BROWN , ■ 

'A detailed account of the first ■ 

clearly defined period In Ghandi’s 1 
Indian career. It covers the years 1 
from his return from South Africa . 
as e middle-aged stranger to Indian 
politics to His first Imprisonment • 
by the British In India, £6.40 net 

CAMBRIDGE' STUDIES IN THE 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF POLITICS 


The Politics of 
Reronri 1884 

ANDREW JONES 
A study of the political environ- i 
ment in. which the passing of the 
Reform Act took place. The author] 
investigates the complex poljtical I 
Interaction of the power groups J 
land personalities involved at the I 
' time when parties were on the eveff 
bf fracture and realignment over ■ 
l Home Rule... . £6.40 net! 


fl Emile Durkheim 1 

m Selected Writings ■ 

■ Edited by ANTHONY GJDDENS 1 
w The only collection of Durkheim'sM 
I writings to draw upon the whole ■ 
f body of his work. All th a /texts havol 
I been newly translated, many of I 

them for the first limb. The * 

selections are from a wide variety 
of sources and extracts from all 
phases of Durkheim's intellectual 

■ career are represented. 

1 Hard covers £3.60 net 
Paperback £1.20 net 

Selected Essays on the 
Economic Growth 
; of the Socialist arid 

■ the Mixed Economy . ; 

I • MICH At KALECKI 

I I The second of two volumes of . j 

ft Katacki's selected essays. These - I 
ft essays were selected by Kalecki I 
ft himself and represent his most fl 
ft important contributions to the fl 
ft theory and practice of planning fl 
ft the economy of People’s Poland! 
ft throughout the 1960$. fl, 

ft • £3.00 petfl; 
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Two years of Supermac 


Let i Deighton 

A novel of the film world 
which shows ihe same careful 
documentation, wealth of re- 
search and bread nnmilivc 
sweep that distinguished Bom- 
ber. a.vs 


Relatives 
David Plante 

Ihc author of The Ghost of 
Hairy J nines and Slides ex- 
plores the relationship between 
three people— a brother und 
sister and a stranger— locked in 
it triangle of powerful arid am- 
bivalent passion. / 1.95 


Knulp 

Hermann Hesse 

His most popular book in the 
years before Demian, this story 
of an amiable vagabond is pub- 
lished for the first lime in 
Britain. Translated from (he 
German by Ralph Man-heim. 
Cloth £1.40, paper £1,10 


The Cult of the 
Fact 

Liam Hudson ; 

The new book by the author of 
Conlraty Imaginations and 
Frames o( Mind [9 an intellec- 
tual autobiography, the natural 
history of a way of thought. 

£2.95 


The Politics of 
* Defence 

David Owen 

The -Minister responsible for 
the Royal Navy between 1968 
and 1970 has conducted a 
searching inquiry into recent 
defence decision making. Its 
deficiencies, '■ complexities and 
dangers. £2.95 


Pathways to 
Madness 

Jules Henry 

This pioneering work examines 
the crucial issue of the rela- 
tionship between family struc- 
ture and mental illness. The 
author lived among five fami- 
lies with known Incidence of 
psychotic disturbance. . . £5.50 


Extra vag aria 
Pablo Neruda 

A collection Of- poems first 
published In Spanish In 1938 
by ■. she ; winner of the ,1971 
Nobel -Prize for Literature. This 
HWngual - edition is ' translated 
Jby Abshrif . Roid. ' 

. Cloth £3.50. 1*1 peril. 75 


Strange Encounter 

Aw 1. Rows© 

Tbo stab volume of poetry W 
tiro. eminent historian. £1.25, 


AH Over . . 
Edward At bee ■ 

play. 1 A most rich,: quite re- 
markable achievement.. J feet 
it to bo a major wpifk and 
.something that hiis made a 
great Impact on me.’ 

Harold Pinter £U0 


HAROLD MACMILLAN: 

Pointing the Way 1959-1901 
501pp. Macmillan. £4.50. 

After ihe crescendo of wind ;md tide, 
bfiisl and storm. Harold Macmillan's 
ship of slate floats into calmer 
waters! The title of his fifth volume 
of memoirs is taken from the dedica- 
tion inscribed by President Kennedy 
on a photograph taken in 1961 : “To 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
who has ' pointed the way 1 on this 
and many previous occasions.'' The 
photograph shows the Prime Minister 
doing just that, watched admiringly 
by the President and their two Secre- 
taries of Stale for Foreign Affairs. 
Like every previous volume, then, 
this one also has a central theme, 
outlined with a characteristic com- 
bination of ironic modesty and ten- 
tative precision. Mr Macmillan sees 
himself ns Ihe navigating officer of a 
great Anglo-American battleship, 
handing over in mid -Atlantic to a 
brilliant new captain. But ulus, dfs 
(fitter vlsttui, as Mr Macmillan is 
bound to say sooner or later. The 
title of his next volume should per- 
haps be drawn from Walt Whitman’s 
l rugic poem on t he dea th of Abraham 
Lincoln: " O Captain 1 my Cup- 
lain ! ...” 

There is a characteristic ambiguity 
aoout the direction in which the pilot 
is pointing. In matters of domestic 
policy. Mr Macmillan used to be ac- 
cused of pointing to the right while 
shuffling to (lie left. But domestic 
policy does not bulk large In the pre- 
sent volume. Apart from the peren- 
nial problems oF inflation, wage 
claims and the balance of payments 
(themselves insignificant In scale 
compared with more recent years j, 
the domestic scene was comparatively 
untroubled In the years 1960-1961. 
Like Winston Churchill In his last 
years of office, Mr Macmillan was 
chiefly concerned to secure his place 
in history with some unforgettable 
achievement on the international 
stage. Aguin like Churchill he han- 
kered after a settlement of the un- 
nnppy relationship known as the Cold 
War, or at least an agreement which 
would ensure that it should not turn 
Into n Hot War. Hence the pro- 
tracted negotiations over Berlin aqd 
nuclear weapons which took up so 
Jnrec h proportion of his years of 
office. But success was denied to 
him during tlio two years covered in 
this volume. Indeed, the collapse of 1 
the summit conference in Paris in ' 


I960 and the building of the Berlin 
Wall in 1961 ulmost caused Mr Mac- 
millan to despair of success. A more 
limited outcome— the partial test-ban 
treaty of 1963 — had to await the 
aftermath of a more dramatic crisis 
— the confrontation over Cuba m 
I *)bl — before he could retire mode- 
rately satisfied with his achievement. 

In the meantime there were three 
overlapping areas of activity in 
which he saw a conspicuous role for 
11 British prime minister to play: 
Europe. Anglo-American relations, 
and the Commonwealth (particularly 
Africa). Like every British leader 
since the Second World War. Mr 
Macmillan saw himself as a kind of 
ringmaster trying to control a three- 
ring circus. His one great advantage 
was his personal acquaintance with 
mast of the principal performers in 
each of the three rings : Eisenhower 
in the United States, de Gaulle in 
Europe, Menzics and other prime 
ministers in the Commonwealth. 
There were of course many other 
lending figures whom he had to learn 
to manage, but he was seldom able to 
achieve the same rapport with them 
as with his wartime colleagues. Aden- 
auer he found deceitful and shifty ; 
Verwoerd an incomprehensible bigot, 
though personally agreeable ; Dulles 
stiff und undependable. Of the new 
figures, unquestionably his favourite 
was John F. Kennedy ; but he also 
found unexpectedly attractive quali- 
ties in others as far removed from his 
previous experience as Khrushchev 
and Nkrumah. There are signs of a 
mellower personality on his own pari 
in (his presumably penult imnfe vol- 
ume, which may help to account for 
nn impression of n growing ease of 
intercourse. Mr Macmillan has many 
kind words for Gaitskell, for 
example ; and there is n good deal of 
honest self-criticism. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, however, re- 
mains bSte noire whom he loVes to 
tense. 

Such relationships are crucially im- 
portant. because Mr Macmillan still 
sees diplomacy as a matter of per- 
sonal manoeuvre and accommoda- 
tion rather than a balancing of mater- 
ial forces and interests. To hint, ns 
to de GauUe, the power to influence 
international events Is not so much a 
function of the number of divisions a 
country can put into the field, or 
its output of steel and electricity, ns 
of the intellectual and moral capacity 
of its leaders. In realistic terms, both 
he and de Gaulle were skilfully prac- 
tising a confidence-lrick In seeking to 
maintain the standing of their respec- 
tive countries as great powers. Tn both 
cases the confidence-trick was brilll- 


Six years of Labour 


ROBERT RHODES JAMES j 

Apibiflon and Realities 

31Jpp. .Wcidcnfcld. and Nicolson. 
£4.50, 


^ -i? l musln | ° r flmmnal- vince himself that Mr Wilson hud 

rafher thin n f J? Sot .pleasure some success in his objective of con- 
r J.._ an QUt oE a sense of taescap- verting Labour into a party (hat sees 

itself as bom to rule, despite the 
parliamentary parly's rejection of 
some of his major policies. 

A reader must be allowed us much 
subjective freedom as an author. Mr 
Rhodes James's summary of 
, Labour's record in office is adroitly ' 
handled, with only two or three small 
: errors of fact ; and his extended por- 
trait of Mr Wilson (as of Mr Hcnlh) 
k a , CUt ? and delightful ; but it may 


able duty. 

.. . Yet Ambition and Realities, 

rr urbanely reuniting literature 

Robert Rhodes James explains that . j5? t( S? J lilics i n « rise above the 

his study of the vicissitudes of British ,un ' tn ] ioris i 0 / Ihe political journalism, 
politics from the day in October 1964 or leisured, that brought Nuf- 

Wben Harold Wilsop led Labour back : tIcld c ° ,le 8£ into such extravagant 
ip power after thirteen yeart- in, ftrihg;. the -l?50s and 1960a. 

wilderness utittl the day In Jurie 1970' ■ 18 subjective not only in.th© fatei 1 - 
When. Edward Heath restored the ;;-pelation and selection of facts but 

Conservative Party to office origf- | n determining the facts. (There is a « acme ana delightful : but it may 
nated from & conviction that general *3$* or de Ptb, for instance, when he : be doubted whether be is a sure guide 
f'^ttuus “cannot be contemplated in s economic theories:) In the to the Labour Party. ••Labour’s 
isolation. .from their uHder- political,. JJSISf* oE * hc .objective If suspect qualities as a governing party" he 
social and ficopomle contexts", . pea* d rements of political science we writes, V stemmed from its Intcilec- 
Thai Is, Eke many of us hehas had TnSw? ? r re j ecf Mr Rhodes l ual ca P acil y* loyally— jf often 
a surfeit of political science, srclotogy iiTSi \ d far a gr f lt deaI 5 and ■ hwyiiy strained— to the leadership, 

ind 'Sfe! •»« -"*» «? h improvisation "! T& 

although he'tadmMs their uiefufneS SShuK ;!? yin & on the summing-up could be questioned at 

Iflhey nre, keptin their modest place. f^S. 0 ms Nuffield psepha- eve ^ P%t» from Mr Rhodes James's 
Hb is ait nccbmpjlshed pohtemppraiy - own earlier; evidence. 



Escape into irony 


antly and even fatally successful so 
long as it was practised by a supreme 
master. But unfortunately the two 
performances were nut only illusory 
bit! in conflict with each other. France 
and Britain could maintain them- 
selves on equal terms with the two 
super-powers only if they were inte- 
grated into a united Europe ; and 
Europe could not be dominated by 
both of them. In a sense the reason 
why de GauUe had to keep Macmil- 
lan's Britain out of Europe was be- 
cause each of them wanted the 
same kind of Europe— a loose 
association dominated by his own 
country. The outline of this tussle can 
be read in Mr Macmillan’s fascinat- 
ing account of his personal relations 
with de Gaulle; and the shadow ol 
the French veto can be seen looming 
ahead at the end of the volume, even 
before the first round of negotiations 
began. 

This was only one of the obstacles 
to the perfect coordination of Mr 
Macmillan's three-ring circus. The 
fact was that it had ceased to be pos- 
sible for Britain any lunger to play 
the triple role in the overlapping 
circles of Europe, the Atlantic and 
the Commonwealth for which 
Churchill, Bcvin and Eden had tried 
to cast their country. So far as the 
Commonwealth was concerned, this 
became painfully apparent to Mr 
Macmillan on his tour of Africa 
(which was then the central problem 
of the Commonwealth.! in 1960. The 
disaster of the Cungo rubbed in the 
lesson, for it did mare to divide the 
Commonwealth than even Sharpe- 
ville or apartheid or the imprison- 
ment of Dr Banda. So far as the 
Anglo-American relationship was 
concerned, the change of presidency 
from Eisenhower to Kennedy was 
equally decisive, not because the new 
President was hostile but because he 
saw clearly that the dictation of 
events must rest between himself and 
Khrushchev. Mr Macmillan pul lip 
a marvellous performance in estab- 
lishing a relationship of faliicr-con- 
fessor to Kennedy, in place of that 
of brothers-in-arms with Eisen- 
hower; but in the last analysis he 
probably realized himself that it was 
a pretence. 

One can never be quilc sure, how- 
ever. with such a histrionic genius as 
Mr Macmillan. In his lime lie played 
ninny parts, some of (hern simul- 
taneously. He loved tu tease his 
contemporaries, and now he leases 
his readers. He was an old-fashioned 
country gentleman who run his gov- 
ernment like a house-parly, and yet 
dealt more effectively with the tough 
forces of the modern world than any 
of his predecessors or successors. He 
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for himself. He was a bS"! 

He was a high-minded inlelkrtAtel 
who enjoyed poking f un fjg* 
bishops and "do-gooders" c ( * 
kinds. He is a master of exact 
age who delights in veiling hk 
j ng behind [casual phrases O foa 
lucidity. (What does he mat 
example, by saying that “a bluff 
only a bluff until someone calkh* 

In the present volume hcawwK 
go farther than before in revcaS 
the hitherto unknown background 
events, but many of them reimb 
tantalizmgly obscure as before H 
« ? long account, for example! of 
episode in the Congo, whcnibeBa 
ish Government first agreed and da 
refused to supply 1 ,0001b boa 
for the United Nations touseiai 
Katanga. But there is no meniiog« 
the crucial facts that the bombs 
to be used from Canberra aircraft 
the Indian Air Force ; that ihelndi 
already had a substantial stock * 

I he bombs in question ; and ihaliin 
wore about to attack Goa. 

Mr Macmillan's memoirs »HU 
course, provide raw material of It 
most vital importance for future lu-, 
lorians. But it will have to be an-; 
fully scrutinized in conjunction vA 
other sources. Where it will bt d 
incomparable value will be inass» 
ing (he fascinating character o( dr 
protngunist himself. Although men 
prolix than Churchill or Edq 
let alone Alllee, Mr MacmiUioh 


m 


iXtoh Taylor must surely now be 
^the four or five most distin- 
dw living practitioners of the art 
fl?ihor! story In the English- 
world. Some have reservn- 
-Jj reviewer among them— 
, ter range as a novelist; there 
•assumption of English middlc- 
gtabiis, preoccupations, and woes 
m however accurately and indeed 
waspishly documented, 
perhaps too much of 
experience to give her 
canvases the significance she 
. might Intend. And harking 
to Jane Austen is not, in lire 
gSLinfluenced society we now 
n, 1 relevant rejoinder. 

H when it comes to the isolation 
die symbolic as well as technical 
a particular relationship, a 
Jtjwhr incident in which the np- 
ordinary, stock individual- is 
*irily exposed, then there is 

-so skilled at imprinting for- 

JffM the reader's mind how sig- 
l&ul that moment can be. Like 
best snapshots— and holidays, 
jib all their high anticipations. 
feKarobeTcd delights and revisited 
■pftoinlmenls, figure in six of these 
1 stories— Mrs Taylor's evoca- 
ire painfully apt to jerk the 
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jUIB HANLEY 
Mr World 


both more entertaining and 
sensitive than unv of them. Hb nil 
and irony are all his own: hh«*| 
ment on Khrushchev's pres aafeWfpAndrf Deutsch. £1.75. 
cnee after the U-2 incident -^" Qmf 
arti fax if he would only perish ! V 


could li;.vc rarac ron, no ollnU Jamcs Hlml Stty 

Nor could ony olher pnm nta* >rtkh WM b , lseJ » 0 of 
have puked such cIcsa nl to M h ls ,,, IBlll „ 

own tastes for the grouse-moor aj ^ The question Is whether the 
the golf-course. But huomiai rhok mark, thc end of his long 
he may pretend to have bca to « u a novo)ist t ^ 

am:, (cur captain of ■ejpgg u lomcihing ran up for old 
cricket team, he is equal v rrt in a busy dramatist's 
of the steely profossiomdlsm ixW Fncing the lltlo page-in 
the facade, in what .s perhap g ayery lSn 8 ILsV of previoi" 


single most important senicnffibW-k tho cool notice: 
book, he writes that n careful jp man fn ,) je 


ing of histories and memoirs 0^ 


r 1 , nf „ p^^Ptph aboiit nn admired fellow- 

mc feci IhiU the power ol n wmt, perhaps, to be sot nlonnside 
Minister has steadily gram ijp ini ™C Powys? callcdT/ie 
be interesting to see whclher r^iF“ - 1 « - 

his own memoirs will make Wora§| 
feel (he same. In an; 

and 

will also greatly enjoy it 


executive committee) h at jb 
end to fashion a coherent a 
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see thc 
embourgeoisement of 
Party, as the sons and daugo^m. 
the working-class become 
und then get adopted 08 
didates. The other day . 

Weekly, an official organ 
House, reported the adofl 
new candidates. Seven Jjab, • 

teachers. Well-to-do 
now almost form a 
union-sponsored M”- Not 
mean a truly “InldfectualJW-, 
means a party where 
ideology count for more tap 
tical knowledge. . . 

' While the gap between W 
and the Parlianientary La 0 *", 
opens up, thc gap beIwe 5!! l 


^...TAYLOR: 

Dcvastntlng Boys and other 


Chalio and Windus. £2.25. 


memory, not into sympathetic nostal- 
gia but into the irony of those stren- 
uous escapes into pleasure we 
embody in the word '* holiday ", The 
dingy, mosquito-plagued hotel, for 
instance, at which 011c arrived too late 
to sec the cntlicdral, dined disgust- 
ingly, and lay awake to Ihe reverbera- 
tion of snores through . cardboard 
walls : here, on honeymoon. Melanie 
begins to smell thc murky adjust- 
ments of marringc as thc next-door 
couple's quarrel mounts and yet, next 
morning, appears grotesquely and 
recognizably glossed over by thc pur- 
suit of pleasure. Here, in a snatched , 
escape from thc giggles and prurient 
condescension of youth, a lonely dull 
widower is cruelly thwarted (by gout) 
from his idyllic chance with lovely 
fat gallant Pliyl, the publican's wife 
getting over her hysterectomy with 
Blistering sunburn ; this tender and 
tragi-comic non-affaire is a perfect 
example of thc way Mrs Tnylor. in 
a few deft words, transforms the 
banal stereotype into nn endenringly 
vulnerable individual. 

Even where we are nt one remove 
from the situation — a schoolgirl 
infatuation for thc dashing Miss 
Brodie-ish teacher seen, many years 
inter, as a glimpse into an ill-fated 
lesbian love affair— the visual details 
are so apt that n sharp image remains. 
These women— and Mrs Taylor is 
much less successful inside the skin 
of thc lonely West Indian boy in his 
bedsitter — arc schooled by their 


rhe satisfactions of hell 


ktai years since we had a new 
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prep • 
the Sky. A 


Corner ? Well, so one 
“.L-, had not Mr Hanley 

1 . . . . T (4 ? Ihe question about 

have to do it ; and fortunalely Wgjjtathen, interviewed by Philip 


! bi» TL A’ CTV,ewcH °y * niiip 
("( Sunday Times recently, 
F°r eight years I Uved 
■.Jy .jkhKlon that I was a 
mt* * , know that I’m not, 
«be«er get back to the job." ■ 

&t m ? a ^ k t0 k style. His 
* ^ , mate na] is still rock-firm. 


Indlellons are so deeply erwl . is S|IH rock-firm. 


dilions for their own survival, con- 

t Liring the very air by which they 
treutnc and live. 

Mr Hanley's own crented world has 
always been rigidly enclosed and self-* 
supporting. Remaining so. it follows 
that in thc aplly titled Another World 
there arc echoes from thc past. In thc 
determined pursuit by ■ Mervyn 
Thomas (chape! minisler in the small 
Welsh coastal town in which this 
comedy of won-causcs is enacted) of 
a recluse. Miss Vnughan, tn the way 
he follows her or stands, single- 
minded, a dnrk shape outside thc hotel 
where she lies in her room talking 
to nn imaginary friend, there is a 
trace of the disgraced Captain Mnrius 
of The Closed Harbour. Tn his sister, 
Mtirgiad, something of Marius's pur- 
suing Fury of a mother; although 
Mnrglnd leans her nagging weight on 
her brother to save him from dis- 

f race, not to make him pay for it. 
n the splendid and ebullient Mrs 
Gandcll, gin-swigging owner of the 
"Decent" Hotel where Miss Vaughan 
lodges, and in Mrs GandclI's handy- 
man assistant, Jones (biddable to do 
his duty in both dining-room and bed- 
room), there are reminders of Mr and 
Mrs Baines in Say Nothing, who 
similarly worked their separate stoic 


structure. Remove the 


ends. 


of a natural governing party "V 
while, ye «- ,hf * reraop ^ 


The situations 
the characters surround 
rwes with them: creating con- 


But the main echo in Another 
World is the one that comes ringing 
challenuingly down the years from 
the entire canon : that of the conflict, 
Mr Hanley has himself portrayed 


Sherry pie 


backgrounds to pursue thc conven- 
tional escapes, of culture, travel, 
food, polite bridge-playing acquaint- 
ance and discreet sex ; but somehow 
the secret is lost— to be found, for 
instance, by a shy. unhappy Surrey 
heiress with the loutish fils du patron 
in the Dordogne bracken while her 
bossy guardian is tormented by bore- 
dom and social pretensions. Or. in 
the title story, to be quilc unex- 
pectedly, and exhaustingly, found by 
the careworn wife of a smugly liberal 
don who is persuaded to give a 
charily holiday to two small black 
East End kids; shatter her rural 
reputntion and routine responses they 
may ("You sod off", on the lawn, 
" Church smelt nasty ", and so did 
the “ dirty old cows "), but thc house 
is deadly ' quiet when Laura has 
handed them back. 

The Devastating Boys has, indeed, 
so mnny varied moments where 
appenrances and " standards " are 
Lurned topsy-turvy that a less gener- 
ous writer might have allowed this 
collection to seem satirical and even 
malicious. But the gentle reminder, 
implied even In Mrs Taylor's most 
snrdonic descriptive details, (hut wc 
arc all as ludicrously self-seeking, as 
blind and petty, as these faded snap- 
shot figures, is enough to shake any 
such glib critical comment. Perhaps 
it is the humble wisdom of experience 
that nil story-tellers need to focus the 
moment against the insignificant 
wastes of time that lie around. 


because it Is central to his vision 
—the conflict of personal desires 
whicli lead to what look like little 
hells, but are not, because thev 
nre what these people need nnd will 
go to any lengths to keep wcll-stoked. 
Wherever they may be, in foc's'les, 
tight houses in tight streets, Hanley 
people hnve nlways from the out- 
sider's view of things moaned and 
suffered, mocked each other's mis- 
fortunes, committed crimes, saunb- 
blcd. been utterly obsessed by trivia ; 
but below the surface there can be de- 
tected the light of human satisfaction, 
and the deeper you go Into a Hanley 
novel the more radiant it becomes. 

Restricted, mean, deprived, as his 
world may often have looked to 
renders on tho nlert for what the 
author of thc long critical tribute in 
the TLS (June II, 1971) called "the 
grander harmonies " of life and let- 
ters, he has always, one realizes, writ- 
ten about human happiness, however 
odd or eccentric its source. It looks 
as if he will continue to do so. What 
his ten-year stint in the theatre has 
done, though, is sharpen the tools of 
wit and irony. The theatre Is a place 
where merely to look sunburnt an 
actor must paint Ijke a Red Indian. 
His more than welcome return to 
novel-writing reveals him as not only 
still the fine novelist he was but as 
one with a new and valuable gift for 
being seen as well as felt to wear the 
twin masks of tragedy and comedy 
—while still looking exactly like him- 
Isclf. 


THOMAS HINDE: 

Generally A Virgin 

19|pp. Hoddc and Stoughton. £1.90. 

This is Thomas Hindc's twelfth 
novel ; a productive record, even for 
somebody who started as nn under- 
graduate. But his books oddly— even 
perversely— refuse to add up to an 
oeuvre. One can't speak of a Hindc 
world or a Hindc character, while one 
can for such not necessarily more 
talented contemporaries ns Frederic 
Raphael or Edna O'Brien. He 
remains obstinately locked in the 
ventriloquist’s Tather than the divine 
creator’s role, inhabiting the 
sympathy now of a middle-aged 
loser (Mr Nicholas), now of a 
gangster's moll (Bird). He withholds 
not only moral judgment, but the 
narrator's personal tone under which 
judgment is so often smuggled. He 
remains an elusive fish for crlticnl 
rods, with little sign of uncase about 
the fact 

Yet he is the opposite of an artless 
writer. Generally A Virgin is 1 mere 
185 pnges long, and has a bare fistful 
of characters. But its subject is noth- 
ing less than America's Problem. And 
if that sounds like a sophomore’s 
theme, the novel is not only set on 
campus, but bchnves like a campus 
modernization of one of the World's 
Eternal Legends. This time, the myth 
is that of the maiden—" generally a 
virgin " — who must be sacrificed to 
the serpent which plagues her land, 
and tho young man of humble birth 
who seeks to save her. !f the rework- 
ing is clumsy, so is America's search 
for her own myths. (Otherwise 
who would take Thomas Wolfe 
seriously ? ) This is no visiting 
lecturer's sketch-book, like Malcolm 
Bradbury’s Stepping Westward or Mr 
Hinde's own High. It is an attempt 
to enter the skin of Middle America, 
to speak its own voice, to write its 
own book. It deserves a credit for 
authenticity, if nothing else. 

Unfortunately one of Middle 
America's notorious fallings Is its 
inability to speak plainly about itself. 
Mr HInde has opted for a style which 
represents not so much raids on the 
inarticulate as a scries of frenzied 
incidents on its frontier : a matter of 
jump-cuts and unfinished sentences 
suggestive of a painful collaboration 
■ between Ken Kesey and Ford Madox 
Ford. Jo, his Middle-Western hero 


adrift in an Eastern college, is a con- 
fusedly all- American boy. no sooner 
away from home than recruited as a 
campus informer by thc FBI. A shade 
predictably, he coincs to love Ihe 
thing he infill rules, or at least one 
part of it: an equally confused. all- 
American radical girl, who leans on 
Jo for moral support while going 
around with a drop-out on a drugs 
charge. ■ 

It's a difficult situation fora straight 
straight man. let alone a straight man 
who Is also an FBI snout. But it's 
just thc sort of Ichd a snout can't 
refuse, even if his monthly $250 goes 
on Tegal aid for the most dubious 
citizens. The situation is loaded with 
ironies, but through the muzzle of an 
old-fashioned firing-piece. Jo blun- 
ders in and out of hopeless, half-cock, 
deeply American conversations with 
his roommate, his FBI inductor, 
Sherry Ihe innocent radical, Sherry's 
shrink. Sherry's roommate. Sherry's 
drug-pushing friend, and one or two 
more. The plot Is as cryptic as a 
thriller, if less thrilling. Hystcrin Is 
never far nway. After a campus 
demonstration, Jo is visited by a 
" fellow -radical " who curses the sys- 
tem as vividly as his inductor curses 
hippies: 

And now he has a vision of this whole 
great country lie belongs to full of 
shouting mindless people. Millions and 
millions of them, too angry to reason, 
most angry of all at the suggestion that 
reasoning should be part of any civili- 
sation they wish to be part of. Of course 
they need guns. . . . 

It sounds all right, just as Mr 
Hinde has most carefully written 
every paragraph in American English 
(a genuine feat, today, not a party 
turn), and just as it ought to be 
mythically appropriate (0 end the 
story with a bomb on a towering . 
office-block, .with a simple} boy and 
simple girl who’ve gone such different 
ways -that they can't embrace their 
own — let alone each other's — 

simplicity. Self-criticism is ns Ameri- 
can as Rap Brown. Perhaps because 
of that, one can’t quite lake Mr 
Hinde's version ns gospel, or even as 
Godspell. The smell of an exercise 
hovers over it. without the excuse of 
native obsession (ns in Philip Rolh’a 
When She Was Good ) — like " Bye 
Bye Miss American Pic '* sung by the 


Scaffold, ft's nn intriguing idea, 
lacking nothing In intelligence, but a 
shade arbitrary. 
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The area John Proctor is lost in 
lies somewhere between the life of a 
college administrator and the life or 
violent action which coincidence 
obliges him to re-enter, cherishing 
memories of a brave war record. 
Proctor's friend. Constant Thwalte, 
tells thc story in a blend of report- 
age and dramatised omniscience, a 
convention which seems artificial 
only when badly done, Thwaites 
manner is academic, the curious, 
rapid speech that switchesTrom the 
laconic and cultured offhand to 
pompous moralizing and heavy for- 
mality. This idiom provides the, only 

humour in the novel, which is other- 
wise uiwmiUngly dedicated to unrav- 
elling the mystery of how a country 
road becarrte sown . mines, 
blowing: lip » loqat , bakw ? r 
then iffopKU. in; a fast cgt Proctor 


Is on the spot ; a foreign dignitary 
was expected to use the. road ; there 
is Grant, a dour Scottish engineer; 
a dogged police inspector; and 
Grant's stepson, a soldier, happens 
to be stationed locally. The novel 
ends with the psychopathic stepson 
holding Grant’s wife and ex-wjfe at 
gunpoint in a pllfftop house besieged 
by the police. ■ 

Here be Dragons has dramatic 
pace, but' It relies too heavily on 
mere happenstance. How convenient 
that Thwaite’s. sister should turn out , 
to be Grant’s ex-wife ; j and why . 
should innocent people be so guiltily 
evasive with the bdllce 7 Although It 
Is part of Mr Cowan's Intention to 
fill in that tyefyiron map 

where men are not sure what they , 
are doing. this’ Oughtn't to seem like J 
BO^xcuse for S^yiwlyflafl'fttlon,. , ► , . . , 




A powerful 

and haunting narrative' 
which Iraiss ihe ' 1. 

-career of the murderer 
Menaull, 

showing how ha finally 
conquers happiness apd 
retains il even in death. 

Camus' early work, 
now published for Ihe first 
lime, is translated by 
Richard Howard, . 
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Struggling to release God 



JUNE 9 1972 TLS: 651 


FRANCO CORDERO : 

Opus 

192pp. L. 2.500. 

I.'Episfoln al Rumunl 

Antropologi.i del cristianesimo 

paofino 

340pp. L.4,000. 

Turin: Einaudi. 


Franco Cordero’s third novel, Opus, 
and his " anthropological analysis of 
Pauline Chrislianily ”, L'Eplsrola al 
Roma/il, both dissect religious belief, 
the first in human terms, the second 
wholly iiitclfcctualiy. 

Father Mo fa, the fragile, appeal- 
ing hero of Opus, is first seen 
recovering, as it .seems, from a four- 
month attack of nephritis which has 
drained him of energy and dissolved 
his faith. He Is a Jesuit, absorbed 
for most of the past twenty-eight 
years in mnthcmatics. A.s a young 
priest he had successfuljy stimulated 
faith in others; now he can no 
longer understand what led him lu 
believe himself. He is determined to 
find out by a mental journey fi 
rebottrs ; phi ns to cross-question the 
now successful _>Luch, whom he had 
once so effectively convinced, the 
Dean of his College and the others 
who propelled him into a life he 
now regards with bewilderment and 
incredulity. 

But Luca avoids him ; he appears 
only after Mofa's death, savagely 
triumphant at the collapse of his 
former instructor, whose disbelief he 
would have found embarrassing. 
Mofa had supposed he convinced 
Luca by his decisive manner : *• I 
command you to take Communion. 
The responsibility is mine". and by 
Ins intellectual arguments. He had 
not realized that the gup between 
intellectual and required belief had 
been i. crossed for tho first ti,me in 
precisely that conversation which 
had left Mofa himself least con- 


vinced ; a novice, Luca had rea- 
MMicd, should not insist on his 
objections, they can be left as a 
residue of interesting points and 
memories to be taken up later. 
Instead, they accumulate under dust- 
sheets of ever-mildcr irony. 

Mofa survives only six days of his 
“ convalescence ” in the small town 
where he grew up and was ordained. 
He alternates between lucid periods 
when, alone or in dialogue with 
colleagues and superiors, he probes 
unflinchingly into beliefs and intel- 
lectual reflexes which had once been 
sacrosanct guidelines and . now 
appear grotesque, and increasingly 
frequent descents into chaotic dream 
and partial hallucination. Unable to 
cope either with his illness or his 
inquest on his past life, he becomes 
more and more reckless and a 
defenceless prey to dreams and sen- 
sory distortion. But he acquires an 
intellectual grandeur, as he plays out 
his double ordeal without self-pity. 

A sense of rapid and Inevitable 
decline, and oF a situation dense 
with private meaning, involves the 
reader deep in Mofa’s predicament. 
Those around him, touting for 
favours or sizing him up .as a 
possibly useful pawn in their own 
careers, are drawn with admirable 
economy and incisiveness. Physio- 
logical^ collapse and psychological 
liberation are perfectly interwoven, 
and [Mofa’s growing detachment 
transfixes his mockers in their pre- 
datory gestures. 

The intellectual exchanges in 
Opus are made startlingly effective 
by their abrupt irony -and dramatic 
denouements. The title itself refers 
to the process by which the alchem- 
ists claimed to free God from 
matter, a process demanding a vig- 
orous intellectual and emotional dis- 
cipline. ” God ", now a name for 
whatever commands allegiance 
above self-interest, is, we see in 


from a web of transcendental fic- 
Lions. As ihe novel grows, we come 
to realize, like Mofa, that his new 
“ God *’ inhabits mntter and is 
finally revealed as a meaningful set 
of human and mental relationships. 

Just as MoFa now sees conven- 
tional religion as a system aimed at 
exorcizing thought, so Signor Corde- 
ro's analysis in L'Episinla ai 
Romani demonstrates that not only 
Paul but also tho major Christian 
theologians after him necessarily 
aimed to suppress thought. Within 
the conceptual framework provided 
by Paul and largely taken over by 
his successors, thought is something 
dangerously subversive. The poverty 
of theology since Luther and Calvin 
is a proof of their success. 

After his conversion. Paul reacted 
violently against the rabbinical con- 
cept of the Law, to be obeyed and 
respected by good works. But no 
real escape was possible. The accu- 
mulation of merit through works 
makes way for "faith”, the ideal 
substitute, because it is God's 
prerogative, not ours. In the justifi- 
cation through faith which Paul 
makes the cardinal point of his 
doctrine, Christ's crucifixion is cast 
as a perpetual process of redemp- 
tion, while "grace", apparently a 
gift, is seen on examination to be a 
state of mind. The first concept 
operates at a blatantly magical level, 
the second refers to n fact, a predis- 
position towards credulity, incom- 
patible with moral evaluation. 


ever badly we act our parts, we enn 
be sure our performance will be 
perfect”. The contrary would imply 
that God is not master of the 
human drama he has set in motion 
-and would leave the human mind an 
independent centre of decision able 
to “ save ” itself. 
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To see the real implications of 
Pauline theology, which Paul him- 
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selF often sidesteps, we can go to 
Luther and Calvin. Luther, unafraid 
of calling things by their proper 
names, tells us that " God wants the 
believer to throw Reason's head 
back and strangle ! the beast ", ns 
this, of all practices, is die one 
"most appreciated by him". Cal- 
vin's theory of predestination, which 
so many Christians find emotionally 
repellent, is shown to he a logical 
elaboration of Paul s premises. 
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DOUGLAS DUNN i 

The Happier Life * 

72pp. Faber and Faber. £1.50. 
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D. J. ENRIGHT t 
Daughters nf Earth 

63pp. Chiiitto and Windusi 
Hogarth Press. £1.50. 


DEREK MAHON t 
Lives 

39pp. Oxford University Press. 
Paperback, 90p. 


ADRIENNE RIClIi 
Leaflets 

71pp. Cliatto and Windus: 
Hogarth Press. £1.05. 


B. S. JOHNSON 
Poems Two 


61pp. Trigram. £1.75 (paperback, 
£ 1 >. 
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scans the surrounding worse. Douglas Dunn had 


" The Happier -Life ". Looking at his 
childhood landscapes , he writes : 


shown himself capable of 


retrospect, what .Mofa has been 
sling to 


struggling to release from his. past. 


Paul, however, requires total passi- 
vity in the believer for the coming 
of grace ; the Intellect, by implica- 
tion, must be stilled. The only agent 
is God; no path is left to the 
believer except that of intellectual 
extinction. As a moral recommenda- 
tion this is, incidentally, illogical, 
because Pauls view of God (God 
plans everything, we decide nothing) 
guarantees predestination ; “ how- 


As to God's sacrifice of Christ, 
Paul asks us. in effect, lq believe 
that an eternally irascible father of 
the universe, who had predisposed 
Adam to sin and. up until the fatal 
affair with the apple held him off 
by divine intervention, felt uncon- 
trollable loathing for a form of 
behaviour— sin— for which he him- 
se|f was responsible. To placate his 
millennial ire he sacrifices his own 
son, who was faultless, out of a 
simultaneous flow of unbounded 
love for a mankind, which, on 
Paul's view, is unrelievcdly sinful. 
The cause of the Crucifixion is thus 
God's anger and God’s love for the 
same object, mankind, which pre- 
supposes sado-masochism. 

God's love, on this model, is not 
devolved into human freedom or 
independence, but calls for intellec- 
tual passiveness and emotional sub- 
mission, so that God can work an 
infusion of "grace" which occurs 
or does not occur ns God decides : 
" The. situation is loaded with mock- 
ery : if you believe, you are saved, 
biit the only ones who can believe 
are those God allows to believe." 


Thoughts us, treated of’Hto 

manly respect are here sobatff 8 ?.” i 06 " 1 J? I raise oi tne 
to the detailed scrutiny u ^eriy S/rert : a bravura 

best literary criticism giva m W r aw S ba *S 

profane text The result ^ Tilfir f lS , mwh f 

of this conscious extension of 


lating account of the intdfcSaB” ■ tIt consc * ou * extension of 
shortcomings of Christian iKf^ **“ new bo °fv ior , 

a i . “‘"V* rtt* wrv mannprw nnn Tirrhlv 


Apt and frequent cuotatiouf®™^ mannered and richly 
Calvin, Luther, Aquinas, * d S°S B ’ ? nd 

Samlay and Headlam. taSS?'? 6 W*™ of ^$"5 
Nietzsche, Schweitzer. Freud, 1 «d llii amqu* MM 


suet, Abelard, Jung and others oils 


Kti even more curiously angled) 


a rich historical perspective and rnkL .-j . * „ . *. - % ~ . 

body to the analysis without of 

ins into ornamentation. P^^ in S . house. All three 


Cordero has a subtle ami astragal f®j'l ures » 

humour, while the shocks of disc* different kinds of literary 
ery produced by brilliant \m& Elsewhere there 

titm are even thicker on tbe pap .2^.., sur f. oa ,SI ) 1 

than in his Tntnaio di decamtw ,P. Bat ” b attempts 

hme (reviewed here on November 1 JJ 111 *■? 1 . impressionism 
1971) , "Alternative"), and 

'■ * * tight-lipped bit of oblique 

After reading Opus, one is roi? wkiary politicizing (“ Tho Hull 
lo argue (hat Italy now has » naj# Ha”). Mr Dunn has certainly 
novelist. One finishes EptdJit mid dial his nose is not penma- 
Ronwni sure that no adfaspcftf ah down among the “ dogshit, 
clergyman should leave it atiihs, girls " so contemp- 
and dial a satisfactory answer Wfl kJ) characterized by u recent 
thesis will require a radical emfflb bkl 
lion of (he eschatological contnttf lu! the real strengths of tliu new 
Christianity. developments of the Terry 

' Wjelo, not breaks with If. and 
QMr Dunn amply and couviuu- 
w t wfils his promise. 5jomo of 
' poems are .still in that .same 
'Wy-" Backwaters ", “The 
5™". "Midweek Mntindo ", 
a short prcfiicc. dial the SfH Sl° n ° “ Tlie Now 

Africa, manifest in this novel and * J “Mt each is very much its 
African ora! literature, is being tost; each Is dune with tin 
lie contrary. It is the object di r*.*. urcnc »- Beyond that, 


Sale Catalogues of 
Libraries of Eminent Persons 


From his unrivalled knowledge of the material, 

. Dr. A. N. L. M unby, Fellow and Librarian of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has selected one hundred catalogues, many of 
rhem rare and virtually unknown, to produce a scries rif 
twclvq. volumes. For the scholar and bibliologist these library 
‘ ^talogues will provide a fascinating insight into the minds 
: : .**" personalities of the owners, as well as evidence of the 
.sale-room history of their books and ma nuscriprs. An 
introduction precedes each catalogue, setting the sate in 
context and giving references to printed accounts and 
surviving groups of books from the collection. 
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Beating about the bush 


LAURENS VAN DER POST 1 
A Story like the Wind 
370pp. Hogarth Press. £2.50. 


builds a paternalistic estate in " part- 
nership ’■ with some Matahelc. He 


dies, evidently bewitched by hostile 
toi 


Mysticism may not tilwnys have un- 
ptensaat political associations, bul the 
mystlcisni of white Africans about 
Africa often does. In the case of 
Laurens van der Post, the manipula- 
tion of Jungian symbolism has often 
appeared to be simply r personal 
quirk, to be overlooked in one who 
writes so very pleasantly. In his 
latest book, unfortunately, the 
general line of his thinking about 
Afnqa and Africans is rather more 
obtrusive. 


A Story Like the Wind revives the 
genre of African adventure novels. 
Mr van der Post consciously evokes 
memories of Rider Haggard and 
John Buchan, and his book is $very 
bit as readable as their boyish 
romances. It has all the clnssic ele- 
ments: the boy who is at one with 
the bush (plus dog); a heroic hunter 
-whose father, wear? told, provided 
Buchan with the rqpdel for one of his 
characters;: noble saVages; Ignoble 
savages in league with brutish clty- 
p?™* ! and, of course, the de- 
lightful tom-boy girl. And there are 
the^ staple enses-hunting .Incidents, 

«r V t0 ^. 1 w,tch doctor, a massacre 
of the settlers apd their loyal re- 
tainers., The political message is also 
gete, but where Buqhan apd Rider 
Haggard, giorlffel the public-school 
imperial ethic, Mr van der Post 1 b 
concemed j vqih ; a - poat-lmperial 

: y or,d \? nd . 80 the messhge— a^its 
. dramatizah6n-^-arp subtly altered. 
The hero. Fran?ois*s, fitlW wax 
an unusual Afrikaner educationist, 
who left South Apica fpr the north 


government forces, despite his son's 
desperate visit to n wizard on his 
benalr, 1 hen a new neighbour arrives, 
ft retired British colonial ollk-cr: the 
Buchan hero, but no longer Mr van 
tier Post’s. Both these men are sym- 
pathetically drawn, but both in their 
way lack the essential oneness with 
jhcspirit of Africa enjoyed by the boy 
(and his dog. and his girl-friend, the 
colonial officer's daughter) and by the 
great symbolic figures— the white 
hunter, now a conservationist, of 
course ; the magnificent warrior and 
servant, ’Bamulhi; and a fugitive 
Bushman, Xhabbo. Xhubbo is 
blessed with- this spirit to the greatest 
degree, and to prove it suffers from 
time to time from mysterious tap- 
pings within the chest. Francois, the 

him' mUkCS 8 mysticul a,,ii * n « with 


on the contrary, it is me «vp ««sywnu mhu 

nourishing academic industry. are sonic tliat ton 

also repeals his regret that theBosi^JjjQdy a marriage {“ Fiv< 
men are a vtmishina people ; in f>kM ‘ Modem Love"' 


men are a vanishing people ; In W , 

they arc breeding at a spanking raR ifc-i™"! 101 ** (" Guerrillas", 

Finally, 

lure has now been well aaddby| *. loagor, rominalive 


number of compe.ca. anlhraportfc^ JTSE 

and linguists. Should he to one might eillmoraL 


iuiu imguiMs. nuuuiu uat one fn ehl call mnmliz. 

their work he may wontkr wM4^:«i£SS -BE l* 

being served by a half-Busta- 8T: lBBOarden * r,xcd • 

a child is a completely sure bisa» 
writing about their innermost mp 
terics. as he seems to beUevfcJWMj 
from the preface to this boot 
might mention the niisspew * 

Bantu and Bushman 
words, and various mislransfaoi^ 


after the war. The. setting seems id 


BWUR- 

, ? 2 S I, W .^Fttanment withhis' U n- 
]r ^mp|o.part of 



Now for the villains. Th=y first 
appear in an anecdote, as Angolan rc- 
voluUanatTes, indiscriminately slaugh- 
lering 40,000 piople - Including 3,000 
Portuguese . Clearly, they will slop 
at nothing. The forces of evil then 
estate, in the form 
n 2 te lon the World 

axSLil 0h ,,T hes lookin 8 '"to the 

°r Innoeent Africans by 
“1 determined to assist 
PyS? d0 Hd ^htent " 1 (Mr . van der 
Post s quotatjon marks). Finally they 
njatenalize^as ad army and massacre 
ail the decent local folk exceot 
.-Francois, ihe dog, and the girl who 

B?shman d Ju ^ habbo ’ the mystical 
IlJE with the tapping chest. With 

crahh^f _ re reat . m J he final para- 
Junffan cavc-r-“the last 
temple left on earth "j 

political overtones of -the 
•U nthw rafihcT , .ihJpinge on what 
L f good yam in 

L WjK ' So far 

WThe mystical yearning goes, one 

take J* Dr l4s » ve it m 

but Mr van der 


wui us, iinu viirunn mi ■, 

and so forth; bul the audutf 
doubt believes that such niu^ 8 inrj\ 
accuracies are of little accouw- : 


ROBERT SHECKLEY. 

Can you Fed anything when I *>.* 
191pp. Gollnncz. £1-80. 

This collection contains sj*®* 
shortish short stories (th* ‘ 0I ^ a 
twenty pages),' nil set at vaHousp® 
in the future, from the crfjj 


nny-yenr-now tale, to mtweJJ 
apocalypses. Mr Shockley J* 

1 nnpmll'n StVl® 


hand at the operatic styi- - ^ 
robots running amok, and » 

. here he includes also the 
slated siories. Where he B ofift 
ivc nil ouiih«* ..wfl 

Bible society, without drnwmg 
and without relating fW 

evuits. One slurj. - , Oa me -: r 


to give an oblique f. and Fi,m 




Schematic ”, is .rt** 1 ' - 1 *® ,^'b* 

Ing a kind of futuristic mj £ 
■in on arena- Qoc of 
game off because of a KnosfW 
they go home. The story ba^ 
ito speak of and prompt n° |3 ^ 
sion, but the comment op J 
directionless . society u 

.Vivid and extraordinarily 

Pya Interesting ; ’spBectiop* 


And though I change, and sunlight’s 

never 

The same again, or woods so dark, 

And active gcncralions ery, “ Forget, 

Forget 1 ” 

These are the fields of love and death, 
And cannot change, were meant to be 
Forever there dislortcdly. 

The fixed and visionary part oE me. 


(A Fiber Melancholy ", a poem 


This is eloquent testimony of how 
far Douglas Dunn has come from 
the creaking bedsprings of Terry 
Street. 

D. J. lEnright doesn't develop : he 
goes on doing his own quirky, 
funny, morduntly indignant thing 
(this is his eighth book of verse), 
ranging round the world, particu- 
larly the -Far (Eastern bits of it, and 
always as a champion of common 
sense against cant. As usual, there 
arc too many short cuts, cheap jibes, 
hnlf-hcartcd digs in the ribs, and 


instances of sheer smarl-alecry, in a 
rough and ready verse that hasn’t 
quite made up its mind how much it 
has to do with iLawrence’s Pansies 
and how much with Ogden Nash. 

There are no such questions or 
demurs with the straight comic 
stuff— "Metropolitan Water 

Bawd", for example, or Mr En- 
right's fooling with the typewriter in 
a poem called "An Ew Brna " 
which must have Dorn Sylvester 
Houedard twitching in his cell : 


TAB e or not TAB e 
I.e. the 7 

Tygirl lyglrl burning bride 
Y, this is L 
Nor-my-outfil 
Anywan can od it 
U2 can b a 
Tepot, 


But matters become problematical 
when Mr Enright is out to make a 
point or draw a moral, as he usually 
is. For such an avowed ironist, he 


protests loo much : at other limes, 
the incident or observation he pre- 
sents is no more than a shrug, an 
" Mmm " or :m “ Uh ” or. more 
vigorously, a "Pshaw". Frail anec- 
dotes support rickety poems, and a 
whole book of Mr Enright's leaves 
one feeling testy about how know- 
ing, sane, disabused and disen- 
chanted he is about hypocrisy, 
doublctalk, and all conceivable mani- 
festations of propaganda and 
bullshit. As one -shot entertainments, 
most of them are excellent periodi- 
cal poems, catching and holding the 
eye among the drifting lumber of 
political articles and book reviews. 
Taken together, they tend to pall. 

No one has satisfactorily ex- 
plained how it is that a whole young 
generation of Irish poets — Heaney, 
Mahon. Longley, Muldoon and 
othersr— is apparently devoted to the 
well-made poem at a time when 
their English, Scottish and to a 


Elsewhere 


Elsewhere, the autumn wood fills with red leaves 
Silently. Worm-casts spill across meadows. 

Grass withers. The sun moves west, assigning cold. 


Then spins down fast and settles into sobs. 


Elsewhere, a magpie clacks into the trees. 

A kestrel treads on air. The path is thick 
Witli turfed-out snail-shells, and against a gate 


And no elsewhere is here, within your head 
Where nothing else is born, or grows, or dies. 
Nothing is like this, where the world turns in 


A squirrel hangs as hostage. Elsewhere, too, 
Smoke drifts across volleys, blossoms above towns 
Invested by artillery. Along highways 


And shapes its own alarms, noises, signs, 
Its small aggressions and its longer wars, 
Its withering, its death, Outside, begins 


smaller degree Welsh contemporar- 
ies have almost entirely thrown it 
uverbnard in favour either of grim 
fragments or of vapid maundering*. 
The longest poem In Derek Mahon's 
new book, " Beyond Howth Head 
is of a shapely fluency which .vet 
the pattern for the verse-1 etlcrs 
of Seamus Heaney and Michael 
Longley : behind it all there is 
perhaps the shadow of the Robert 
Lowell of " Near the Ocean " and 
"Waking Early Sunday Morning". 
Whatever the explanation, these new 
poems of Mr Mnhon's have an 
attractive suppleness and wit. What 
stops them from going beyond that 
is a common quality of being margi- 
nalia, literary notes ("An Image 
from Beckett", “J. P. Donlcuvy's 
Dublin", "After Cavafy”, "Edvard 
Munch ’*). Not that one pays much 
heed to those remarks of Kingsley 
Aniis's years ago, about all the 
topics and subjects one shouldn’t 
write about ; but " secondhand ” 
often implies " shop-soiled ”, and 
Mr Mahon's eyes and words are so 
fresh that it .seems a pity 40 let them 
steam up with' literariness { 

When the broken 
Wreath bowls are speckled with rain 

water 

And the grass grows wild for want of a 
caretaker 

On, then n few will remember with 
affection 

Dry bread, mousetrap cheese, and the 
satisfaction 

Of picking long butts from a wet 
. gutter 

Like daisies from a clover field in 
summer. 

Adrienne Rich began as an ele- 
gant American — there is nothing 
more elegant than >an elegant Ameri- 
can : cf Wallace Stevens — in the 
early 1950s, but since then she has 
loosened up, gone confessional, and 
(though the progression should not 
occasion surprise) lost a good deal 
of her intensity. Whimsies slide into 
Incoherences, incoherences into in- 
gratiating beseech ing s. and the cla- 
morous female emerges : 

Something broken Something 

I need By someone 

I love Next year 
will I remember what 
This anger unreal 

yet 

has to be gone through 


Five 


Drivers hurry to suburbs where lawns lie 
Heavy under rain, unmown. Elsewhere children 
Are rawly born. And the moon inclines its light 


Whatever shape I choose to give it all 
(Clouds ribbed with light, signals I recognise) 
But you sit silent, narrowly, in a world 


On domes, torn posters, curfew guards. Elsewhere, 
You sit on a bed while across the corridor 
A scream spirals and jerks, again, again, 


So light I feel It brush my cheek, and fall. 


ANTHONY THWAITB 


There is something f Inner about tne 
poems that derive, however re- 
motely, from foreign originals 
(Dutch, Russian,- Yiddish, Urdu), 
and these give one hope that Adri- 
enne Rich will recover herself again. 

The blurb to B. S. Johnson’s book' 
suggests that his “ poetry is a com- 
plement to rather than an extension 
of his work as a novelist, playwright 
and Eilm director". However one 
looks at this it is not encouraging, 
and the poems themselves confirm 
an impression of a man scratching 
away in the margins of whatever j 
talent he may have. i 
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A Mediterranean Society 
The Jewish Communities of me 
Arab World as Portrayed In the 
Documents of the Cairo Qsnlza. 
Volume II. The Community. 

S. D. Qolteln 

The discovery In 1800 of the Cairo 
Geniza (a repository of letters, 
contracts, accounts, and other 
writings from the tenth to the -. 
thirteenth centuries) provided the , 
unique source for this historical 
reconstruction of the economic and 
social life oi the Muslim 
Mediterranean. 

California 833 pages £9.00 


Dostoevsky and the Legend oi the 
Grand Inquisitor 
V. V. Rozanov 

Translated with an Afterword by 
Spencer E, Roberts 
An important Russian literary figure 
In his own right, Vasily Rozanov 
wrote this searching analysis of 
Dostoevsky in 1891. Itwasthe first 
serious attempt to fathom the 
complexities Of the great novelist's 
Ideological end artistic development, 
and it is here translated Into English 
tor the first time. 

Cornell 232 pages £4.30 


Emile Durkhelm : Sociologist and 
Philosopher 

Dominick LeCapra 


This comprehensive analysis. 


M. H. BaHlls Scott and the Arts and 
Crafts Movement 3 Pioneers of 


Interpretation and evaluation of 
Emile Durkhelm (i 868-1917) places 
his Ideas in their historical and 
Intellectual context j 
Cornell 315 pages '£6.65 


Modem Design 

James D. Kornwoll 
During a career that spanned the 


Xenophon’s Socrates 
Leo Straws 


late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
inter 


[«tad Again 


Aristocrats and Traders . 

Sevillian Society In the Sixteenth 
Century Rulh Pike 
Sixteenth-century Seville Is brought 
to life In this study of He social 
cf asses and how they wire affect ea 
by the new Ideas and values re Butting 
from the opening of the New World. 
Cornell 234 pages £4.75 


Wro-makers use 


ich , ^ 8hd provocative 
ths qqeMiqn. Brace 

SnSSJL?* 1 * nwwripulatdr 

ttWSihSS 9 ** u * 001 


The West German Legislative Process 
A Case Study of Two Transportation 
Bills Gerard Breunthel 
Focusing on two hi^ly cdntejted • 
bills— the Transportation Act of 1956 

and its companion Highway Relief , 

Act— this book offers a deta (led , . 
description and assessment of 
the West German legietat ve 
process, tracing the bills from their 
foeeption to their ultimate feta 
Cornell 290 pages £020 . 


A Concordance lo the Plays of 
W, B. Yeats 

edited by Brio Domvllle , 

This concordance Is based on the 
variorum edition of the plays edited 
by Russell K. Alspaoh, and forms a 
companion work to ' A Concordance 
to the Poems of W. B. Yeats ’ 
(Cornell, 1983), ediled by Stephen 
Maxfleld Parrish. 

Cornell 1fiB8 pages two volumes 
£11.25 


Mackey Hugh Balllte Scott 
(1886-1845) exerted a profound 
Influence on both modern 
architecture and the Arts snd Crafts 
movement. He specialized in 
designing tha small houBe and He , 
fumlehlngs, and through hie many 
|ournal articles and books his 


This book; together with On Tyranny 
(1988) and Xenophon's Socratlo 
Discourse (1970), constitutes Ihe 


(1988) and Xenophon's Socratlo 


revolutionary theories spread 
l Eu 


throughout Europe and America, ■ 
attracting the greatest attention 
between 1 890 and 1 907. 

Johns Hopklna 588 pages '■ 

268 Illustrations £ 12.40 


core of Professor. Strauss’s 
rediscovery of classical political ' 
thought and provides a complete 
statement about Socrates as well as 
a thorough and careful Interpretation 
of Xenophon. 

Cornell 181 pages- £ 3.86 


The Self Observed : Swift, Johnson, 

Wordsworth 

MoMs Qblden ' 

• Golden's book, dense wllh 
scholarly notes, Is a provocative 
piece of humane theory, Impressive 
Tn its pursuit of the mammom selves 

11 ’ .IT.I Blits [itoVOVU • 


peering through the llteraw. 

docUmentS-V— Ubra/y RbvTbw. 

Johns Hopkins 102 pftges £ 3.60 ‘ 


Contemporary Philosophy In 
Scandinavia . 

edited by R. E. Olson & A. A I Patft . 
An Anthology Of tha Writings oi 
thirty-one Scandinavian philosophers, 
arranged under topics. An historical 
and critical Introduction has been 
provided by tbe renowned Finnish; 


' philosopher G. H. vqn Wright._ 
Johns Hopkl 


topklna 508 pages £6.76 


Trade Unions and National Economic 
Policy 

Jack Barbash . ’ 

Delineates the policies. Institutions, 
and environments that make trade 
union Involvement In national ' 

! economic policy feasible or 
unfeasible. There are chapters, op 
, Sweden, Austria, the Netherlands, . 
Germany* the United. Kingdom, . 
France snd the United States, end a 
chapter la davbted to a general study 
■ of trade unions and national ' 
ecdhomio policy in Western Europe. 
Johns Hopkins 206 pages £$A5 
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HISTORY 



The record of a reign 


All right for some 


Lhropology 


STANLEY AYL1NG * 

George (he Third 
510pp. Collins. £4.50. 

ALAN LLOYD i 

The Wickedest Ago 

The Life and Times of George Ilf. 

• 369pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £2.95. 

Samuel Pepys once remarked that the 
learning of one of his friends wanted 
M a little filing ", The snme rough 
edge of much historical writing about 
the politics of George III— not ex- 
cluding the twentieth-century contri- 
butors to these matters— too often 
irritates tho average reader. Con- 
spicuous among the many merits of 
Stanley Ayiing’s fine biography of 
the King is that he gives us a rest 
from the roughness. Instead of deal- 
ing out sledge-hammer blows against 
Sir John Fortescue for his manner of 
editing the King’s letters, he politely 
thanks one of the staff at Windsor 
for " clarifying certain difficulties in 
Fortcacue’s text Wc know what he 
means, and feci at once easy in his 
companionship along a difficult road. 

In a front-page article which was 
published in the TLS on November 
22, 1957, the writer alluded to the 
wealth of historical material avail- 
able for the researcher into this 
period of history but commented 
that many of those using ihe material 
" lacked noth the talent and the incli- 
nation to use historical jmagina- 
tion ". 

Nowhere is the justice of this 
charge more conspicuous than in the 
case of George HI. We see him 
buffeted by the Whigs, rescued from 
their dutches • by twentieth-century 
writers, but he remains as wooden as 
the King on the chess-board. The 
battle arrests our attention ; absorbed 
by the " sledge-hammer blows " we 
lose sight of the King. Now the 
conspicuous virtue of, this bio- 
graphy is that It restores personality 
to die King. We see him at work, 
'we see hint enjoying his recreations, 
we see him in the centre of his family, 
we see him discharging the 
sovereign's task of representation, 
and we see him battling with Illness 
and madness. Mr Ayling is like a 
splendid manipulator of n magic- 
lantern ; he displays without preach- 
ing anu- reveals without argument 
His book may be described as one 
qf record and statement rather than 
of deduction and conclusion. We are 
therefore, as J. B. Bury said la a 
different connexion, "taken into a 


region of speculation in which every 
reader must make his own chart 
Now those who uttcmpl to chart 
the character of (he King would have 
to make religion ils most prominent 
feature, but as a component in the 
formation of character devotion and 

S idy are not easily comprehended 
y the twentieth century. The present 
century has. in this respect, some- 
thing In common with the courtier 
who, attending the King in chapel 
with only the clergyman present, 
grumblingly said: 
three freeze it out together." During 
the King's reign the influence of the 
clergy and of men of learning 
was paramount, and in George 
III they found n character after 
their own hearts. . As early as 
1777 we read that Parson Wood- 
fa rde “ had my blunderbuss fired off 
by Bill [his nephew] above two hands 
high three times in honour of the 
King's birthday ”, We can Imagine 
the effect of these explosions on the 
unsuspecting villagers of Weston ; the 
noise advertised the affections of the 
Rector ; it encouraged others to share 
his partiality. 

One consequence of piety and de- 
votion must be stressed ; It is that 
they sometimes create a barrier be- 
tween those who practise (hem and 
the ordinary run of humanity. Here 
AInn Lloyd's book. The Wickedest 
Age, is in point. While the pre-emin- 
ence of Mr Ayling's book is un- 
affected by the presence of a lighter 
and not always wnter-tight vessel, 
that vessel gives the render a voyage 
over the darker waters of English 
life. In particular it serves to remind 
us of the contrast between the piety 
of the King and the noisy raffish ness 
of a section of his subjects. Perhaps 
we could say with (ruth that the King 
was afraid of tho contemporary 
world, and pictured it as the nine- 
teenth-century poet wrote: “ Fly our 
paths, our feverish contact fly I " He 
had no friends— in a sense, no equals 
— for he moved among those depen- 
dent cm him — his family, the Court 
and neighbours at Windsor. He never 
invited anyone to dine — though his 
hurried abstemious dinners would 
have been a sore trial to the robust 
Georgian appetites of his guests with 
those fearful dishes of mutton and 
turnip. 

This also must be said. In 
public — that is to say, at levees 
and formal appearances — the King, 
as was true also of his eldest son, 
said, more with his lips than he felt 
in his heart. No doubt that affability 
was a welcome change from the 


growling remarks of his grandfather, 
but what did it amount to 7 For what 
are we to make of Ihe King's treat- 
ment of his friends and family ? 
We could only excuse his treat- 
ment of “ my Dearest Friend "—Bute 
—by saying that, like old men, 
sovereigns forget. Bute was much 
distressed by the change in the King ; 
the Scotsman seems to have lacked 
the philosophy of the German, Stock- 
mar, who once said : " In the case of 
Royalties, so soon ns one is neither 


JAMES LAVER : 

The Age of Illusion 
Manners and Morals 1750-1848 

197pp including 151 illustrations. 
Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. £3. 


James Laver, bending to his task 
with the support of a true under- 
standing of European civilization and 
a mastery of diverse authorities on 

And" there "we S’ StSSi onVs'onfy coS ** rlod ' ™ s us at * pace 

" |s to disappear." It may not be true/ *»" « 


though it is recorded that the King 
snid to his wife when she came to 
England : " Never be alone with my 
mother; she is an artful woman." 
His cold and formal tribute to his 
grandfather, when he died—" the just 
concern which I have felt in my own 
breast" — contrasts with the surpris- 
ing words of George II on his acces- 
sion, when he referred to George f as 
“ my dearest Father ”, or to the 
rather touching words of George IV, 
when on coming to the throne he 
paid tribute to “ my beloved father 

And, whatever the follies and 
foibles of his sans may have been, did 
he ever show that they had a rever- 
sionary interest in the power and 
prestige of the monarchy 7 The last 
words uttered by Chatham before he 
collapsed in the House of Lords bear 
on this point: (hey were made in 
reference to the loss of America. He 
said that " he would call all the young 
Princes— the Prince of Wales— he was 
sixteen— and his brothers to tell the 
House If they would consent to the 
loss of their heritage — the dismember- 
ment of this most ancient and noble 
monarchy". 

For is not this the heart of the case 
against the King ? He diminished the 
standing and the authority of the 
monarchy which had been handed 
down to him by George II. 


The Duke turns sour 


The jolly 1850s 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 1 
Victoria’* Heyday 
290pp. Hememann. £4.50. 
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slon for fireworks and rockets ; and 
showing a true understanding of the 
point of George Macdonald’s Phan- 
tasies. 

While, as befits Ihe author, there 
are plenty of passages describing the 
literary and dramatic developments 
of the decade, its more solid parts are 
not neglected. W6 fee!, as we close 
the book, that Mr Priestley has 
enjoyed writing it, and often reveals 
his enjoyment by his relish for those 


Historical Memoirs of (he Due de 
Saint-Simon 

Volume 3 : 1715-1723 

Edited and translated by Lucy 

Norton. 

522pp. Hnmish Hamilton. £6. 

With this volume Lucy Norton has 
completed her excellent abridged 
version of Sninl-Simon, a most wel- 
come and successful enterprise. Like 
its predecessors, this Is a handsomely 
produced nnd well-illustrated book, 
and the translator has coped very 
skilfully with the highly individual 
prose style of the original. An 
English reader ignorant or the French 
text should still receive a vivid im- 
pression of the literary qualities 
which have made the Memoirs a 
classic, and come to feel their com- 
pulsive readability. The enormous 
bulk of the full version has necessi- 
tated extensive cutting, but this is 
perhaps less a cause for regret in this 
volume than in the previous ones, and 
one can have few quarrels with Miss 
Norton’s choice. The character of 
Saint-Simon’s writing was changing, 
and the apparently inexhaustible How 
of anecdotes, malicious asides and 


If readers nre tempted to apply to 
Victoria's Heyday the outmoded 
compliment that it is a coffee-table 
irnament they will realize on read- 
rig it that the description is wrong ; 
it is not just for observation but for 
Study. In short it is both ornamental 

.and readable. The pictures, chosen so trifles which illumine the whole. For 
M to reveal the diversity of life in instance, we are alad to be reriilrtHaH 

J "d reflecting great credit that the wife of Sir 1 STUT® 

On the taste and judgment of Mary -(that historian-royal •:'*”?*, , FS. V™ 

Aftn Snnders. who.ctaae tbem; ' K) ™ °o 0 T U 

V to » text Which to the superficial actress in. this decade, and by refits- , gmJful for mnslble edff^ 8 ^ 
.- reader might seem merely an attach- Ing to play the lead destroyed the. 

merit tothe pictures. Is in -fact- as possibility ofAmdld’s Merope being sin f ap P eF ' ra 

mwftrding as anything to be found In , produced op the stage ; Mr Priestley £ account of the 


more stodgy books. Forone thing 
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Simon’s programme was cruelly ex- 
posed. The Regent proved a broken 
reed: although ho never lost his 
regard for Saint-Simon, he rarely fol- 
lowed his advice. By 1721 the duke 
had implicitly recognized liis defeat, 
nnd sought honourable retirement 
through the Embassy to Spain, whoso 
task was to bring about a double 
royal marriage. 

These years were not devoid of all 
satisfactions: apart from the per- 
sonal trophies brought back from 
Spain, in (he form of the titles of 
Grandee of Spain conferred on the 
duke and his younger son, there 
were the days when enemies were dis- 
graced or died. The greatest moment 
in the book is perhaps the description 
of the fall of the due de Maine, with 
the brilliant analysis of the author's 
own feelings at the moment of sup- 
reme gratification. The nastiest js cer- 
tainly the account of the death of Car- 
dinal Dubois, for whom Saint-Simon 
had conceived a vindictive hatred as 
the man who bore the primary res- 
ponsibility for corrupting the Regent. 
From the surviving correspondence 
between them it Is evident that Saint- 
Simon is less than entirely honest in 
his description of their relationship, 
and that jn the process of revision hc ‘ 
allowed his subsequent feelings to 
cloud his memory. 

Saint-Simon was very proud of his 
honesty, and often criticized his own 
actions for their shortsightedness or 
!£? ,r . Ul J f ortuiiate consequences. 
There r is. little sign, however,. thnt he 
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similarly dealt. with forhl, 
witch. Yet, ns Mr 'LaverTen& 1 
it Is not for this generation Xu 
ip pious but bloody hanrkL 
horror. We should bear In raK 
more people have died by irfSj 

previous (Editor, 


through the half-centuries on either 
side of 1800. Occasionally the render 
may feel rather like poor Alice in the 
grip of the Red Queen ; the familiar 
is noticed but there is scarcely time 
to survey the unknown. The author 
brings out the point that Europe 
through the eighteenth century 
enjoyed a civilization which was 
aristocratic and French, though pos- 
sibly the atheism of the French — or 
at least their incurable flippancy 
about religion— was certainly not 
acceptable in England. Even Horace 
Walpole was shocked by scoffing 
comments on the Old Testament at 
a dinner-party in Paris ; recording 
this he snid that he would not suffer 
such things at his own table if there 
were n single footman in the room. 
Possibly Mr Laver accepts too easily 
the conventional view of the low 
state of religious opinion in Eng- 
land ; he quotes " Parson ” Wood- 
forde on food but surely the piety of 
that God-fearing man should not be 
overlooked. 

We are certainly right in thinking 
of Europe nt this time as having a, 
common civilization— though poss- 
ibly it was less civilized if one 
chanced to live elsewhere than in 
England or outside the aristocracy 
and its Influence. Goldsmith In 
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vanished hopes. 

Miss Norton's version « 
masterpiece should give en 
pleasure to specialist ana 
reader alike. Omitted sec** 
usefully summarized, ana 
notes and on excellent inae* 
great service to toe read/ L. 
slips should be noted : the demj 
of Farmers General and arc _ 
misleading, and there at* 
some errors over chroma 
cularly In the case of the B 
family. These are trivial ' 
however, compared with w 
tort’s achievement in 
much of the true voice of W 
of memoirists. 
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The kin game 


Rethinking Kinship and Marriage 
starts with this realization, tries lo 
diagnose the cause of the problem 
and to suggest various remedies for 
it. It is therefore appropriate, though 
somewhat unusual, that it should be 
dedicated over his protests to one 
of the contributors to the volume, 
Edmund Lcnch, who sounded Ihd 
alarm nearly twenty years ago. It is 


d hfterc, ancles nnd aunts must 
BMthliy be the same everywhere. 
M observant writers have been 
at least since Herodotus 
fa] this is not the case. The bio- 
ta of copulation and reproduction 
■T be (he same for nil peoples, but 
fa Unship systems which to some 
ad contain these facts (but can- 
n by any means be reduced to 


attract Ihe inMiiiwnioi., inevitably ennie to have nn 

later, covered but did not coa3 ^ this ente^rise, for 

the vices of the aristocracy si 7 stcms are st V?? e fj. 

possibly the squalour of o&r phenomena with which 

classes. That exterior was sfaalterai ^? po ' ogl!ts have . d 5 a 1 f' r " n / e 

by Revolutionary morality which i ^ ^ to worsh| P 

tum suffered from the illusion tta n * B ? h ,^ e a ^ en c “ stom . s * 
the guillotine was a specific bbr imfamiliar means t° Ram 
against immorality and frivo&j, WfliMlihoQd ; but surely mothers 
The Revolutionaries were wrcei 
and the author is left to Ih amk Gril 
for Vhamme moyen sensnel. 

Another point that might » 
courage belief in an age of illusion l 
the author's account of the goal 
banquets enjoyed by Kings tri 
Aldermen while the populates d 
nearly every European country m 
on the verge of starvation. M 

possibly lute eighteenth-century wit Mara as varied as the extrnordin- 
tooracy, using that word to kstna *? inventiveness of human culture 
sense of “ the best ", would Ififfr fa rate them. However, it Is not 
echoed the words of one of tW fiitara, the discovery of the exotic 
number (Edmund Burke): "1 iu» i*ial seems intuitively familiar, 
read the book of life for a kq fch iccounts for the prominent 
time, and 1 have read other boob I fax which kinship has occupied in 
little .... What is to come is a aiwpdogicnl speculation. There 
wiser hands than ours." Was wt] w too major impulses behind it. 
that the real Illusion ? . ; bsusoon perceived that the ways 

LS h Q, ^ er societies classified 
Jwbwmen, however exotic, were 
f™sand that these .systems rc- 
I?” jj wjdely differing pnrts of 
T 1 ”' 5 not °nly vailed fur 

interesting to compnre the diiuj "^nation but seemed to offer 
criticisms of Orleans ns a polilw ‘ field for generalization 
leader with Orleans's view of has- ■/Mrelicnl ndvancc. The study 
the weakness and vacillation mw UBhjp could become a real 
all on one side. If Saint-Simon p* ^sipccthc systems themselves, 
semd his politiciil virginity, hew ^“rtalnly the biological sub- 
also something of nn old maid, km- r~ ! ln which they were rooted, ... 

ing others for sins he had never j^paplible of formal, even divides up al 

to commit. " Nothing . veaWJ toil analysis. This powerful world. We s 
nothing win" sums up his i pra*J to boused either to case what tl.v, «««.. 

career: by refusing to push htow the history of man or to system arc and whut information is 
forward and take the conMoilfl^^tbeorios about his cultural encoded in the catego 
risks he doomed his own r 
cherished plans. The sense of H 


ham, who is a recognized authority 
in the field. 

It is very much Dr Needham’s 
book. His long introductory essay 
and his own short contribution make 
up over a third of the volume. If one 
adds the papers on the Iatmul, the 
Wik-inungkan and the Punim, all of 
which deal with issues thnt Dr Need- 
ham has raised, then more than half 
of the book is directly linked to his 
own work. The result is b paradox. 
While some cssnys nrgue convincingly 
for a radical break with the past, 
others continue to deal with old issues 
in conventional ways. 

Dr Needham starts off by making 
a cogent case for the radical break. 
He argues that the categories usually 
employed in the analyses of kinship 
systems arc unsatisfactory and should 
bo critically examined, if not dis- 
carded altogether. We cannot even 
say with nny degree of precision what 
it “ kinship system " is. This is largely 
because anthropologists have custo- 
marily defined kinship in certain 
wnys which implied nn n priori 
definition of its content Kinship has 
variously been considered n codifi- 
cation of genealogical ties, n menns 
of defining corporate groups, a means 
of distinguishing descent categories, 
a vehicle for producing alliunce 
systems and so on. Euch definition 
turns out to bo insufficiently general 
and thus unable lo deal with nil 
systems. Dr Needham argues that 
wc should go back and start again 
from sure ground. Kinship systems 
arc dearly systems of categories 
according to which each society 
all or part of tho social 
should find out case by 
the boundaries of the 
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r^jyslems promised to cluci- 
a perhaps the fundamental 


- - itegorics. In fact we 

Above all the study of should probably slop calling them 

" kinship systems " altogether, since 

the term, even when used only as n 
convenience with all the correct men- 
tal reservations, tends to mislead its 
users into thinking genealogically, 
whereas the “kinship systems of 
some societies do not appenr to be 
genealogical ideologies. . 

This is the heart of tho revisionist 
Dr Needham here gives 
expression to 

"i*sishto ,,ucllQy enm, 8b, nnlhro- views which arc now fairly common- 
when tocy began place in anthropology but have not 
at the end ' y C t been systematically expounded, 
that the people only he goes farther than most 
WWtol« umy - nc .. s Kt p shi p» 15 an unsatis- 


beginning is sounded loud and clear. 

It is, alas, easier to demand n fresh 
start than to show how it can be done. 
Martin Southwold nnd Peter Rivifcre 
grapple manfully with the task of how 
to avoid the conceptual pitfalls of the 
terms "kinship" and “marriage" 
respectively. Dr Southwold seriously 
investigates the consequences of mak- 
ing “ relationship systems " of a cer- 
tain kind the focus of his analysis and 
suggests that the systems he has in 
mind could be referred to as systems 
of congeniacy. Dr Rivi&re goes over 
much old ground to show how un- 
satisfactory the concept 11 marriage ” 
is as an analytical tool and suggests 
that we should examine the conse- 
quences of treating this sort of rela- 
tionship in its wider context. There 
are a large number of possible rela- 
tionships between people of opposite 
sexes and each society sanctions a cer- 
tain bundle or certain bundles of them 
in what we might cnll marriage. But 
these bundles vary from society to 
society and can only be properly 
understood in terms of the society's 
totnl view of the relations between 
sexes. The argument is essentially a 
postscript to Professor Leach’s paper 
on the definition of marriage, written 
in 1957. 

Professor Lench himself con- 
tributes a characteristically 
jaunty paper which tnkes its 
inspiration from Roman Jakobson 
nnd argues that phonological 
differences between terms for 
different relationships might signal 
differences In affect. Anthropolo- 
gists, he suggests, might look into this 
instead of grinding away in the tradi- 
tional manner, searching for social 
correlates to relationship categories. 
Then ngnin, they might not, for he 
himself is only half convinced and 
one suspects tlint few anthropologists 
will bet Lhcir research time on this 
hypothesis cither. 

Here, all of a sudden, the rethink- 
ing temporarily stops. The volume 
plunges into n series of papers on tho 
Intmul, Uie Wlk-mungkan and the 
Piirnin, where terminologies are ana- 
lysed and Institutions such as pres- 
criptive marriage deduced therefrom, 
as if this one corner of the conceptual 
world of kinship studies had escaped 
tho earthquake of Dr Needham^ in- 
troduction. Clearly notions such as 

prescriptive mnrriage ” and “ lineal 
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was the epitaph not only for «n» ^ torelical inducements powerful and scholarly 
who hnd failed him but for enough, nnlhro- views which arc now hi 


terminology " are as ripe for rethink- 
ing ns all the others, but only Anthony 
Forge seems to perceive this in his 
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puzzled rejoinder to Francis Kora’s 
elegantly old-fashioned analysis of 
the Iatmul. 

It is only when we come to tho 
final papers in the volume that we get 
an inkling of where rethought kin- 
ship analysis might lead. T. O. 
Beidelman’s discussion of incest 
notions among the Kaguru develops, 
In the best tradition of category ana- 
lysis, into a discussjon of Kaguru 
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banished to the anthropological m j n0 j 0 gj 6S w hich encode more than 
dustbin. The heads of those wno ^ ana jy St w isbes to define as “ kin- 
dalfied too long with these notions g^p* 1 . His discussion of Sister's 
must also roll. Radcliffe-Brown, child as Plant on the Indonesian 
whose reputation as a kinship expert | s j aDC i 0 f Rotl shows again how a 
has somehow lingered on long after fresh a p pr0 ach to " kinship ” can 
the bankruptcy of his Ideas has been t0 a revealing and well-grounded 
perceived. Is witheringly demolished. e j uc jdation of the ideology of another 
Max Oluckman and Meyer Fortes pe0 pj e , 

are dismissed for imprecision ana ^ might otherwise have, 

sterility respectively. Lounsbury Is ended in disappointment. Its initial 
finished off by Occam’s razor and indictment of kinship studies is a 
Schneider is taken to task for having f orce fu! presentation of a view which 
accused Dr Needham of "gross j s QO w being increasingly accepted in 
manipulation " of the Punim data^ anthropological circles. It is a view 
But some curious talismans are moreover which can be reached on 
allowed to escape unscathed. The straightforward anthropological prm- 
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One Rare Fair Woman 

Thomas Hardy’s Letters to Florence Hcnnikcr, 1893-1922 
Edited by Evelyn Hardy and F. B. Pinion 
Thonus Hardy's letters lo Florence Hcnnikcr, now published for iho 
first time, give an insight into one of his greatest friendships and arc 
vital to a proper understanding of the author nnd poet. £4.00 

Thomas Hardy and Rural England 

Merryn Williams 

to ihe last half of Uie nineteenth century the English countryside felt 
the effects of the industrial revolution as old bonds were broken, and 
workers left iha land for Industry. This book considers what writers 
of the period thought about this, and Hardy's own response to social 
change ns seen in his novels. £3.95 

The Almanac of American Politics 

Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa and Douglas Matthews 
A basic handbook for all those interested in American politics nnd in 
Ihecampaign and outoomc of the 1972 presidential election. 

This Is the single most useful political document I have ever 
encountered.’— John Kenneth Galbraith £4.95 

Twentieth-Century Coventry 

Kenneth Richardson 

This book tells of the people who made Coventry a groat city In tho 
twentieth century ; of lhcir vision and will, their triumphs nnd 
bhorlcomings in building a vast industry and a tolerable social* 
environment. £3.50 

Studies in Economics and Economic History 
Essays in Honour of Professor H. M. Robertson 
Edited by Marcelle Kooy 

To mark the retirement of H. M. Robertson, formerly Tagger 
Professor of Econo mios at the University or Capa Town, this 
rolled ion of critical essays has been gathered together in his honour. 
The topics covered include the development of economic thought nnd 
aspects of economic history. £5.00 

International Interest Rate War 

Eric Chalmers 

Ibis book seeks to allocate blame for (he rising level of international 
Interest rates during the sixties by an assessment of tho genera] 
economic and monetary policies pursued in Britain, America and 
West Germany. £1.95 

Growth and Inequality in Pakistan 

Edited by Keith Griffin and Azizur Rahman Khan 
Pakistan is one of the largest underdeveloped countries in the World. 
Since gaining independence, It has pursued a policy of rapid 
industrialisation, and yet has produced great poverty for the 
population and the political conflict which led to the recent war. 

These articles consider the seeming paradox of Pakistan's experience 
in (he last twenty-five years.- £S.2S 

British Economic Fluctuations, 1790-1939 

Edited, by Derek H. Aldcroft nnd Peter Fcaron 
This collection of essays by eminent academics investigates the 
nature and couses of instability in the British economy from the 
Industrial Revolution lo (he Second World War. 

£3.50 Pnpcriqnc £1.93 

Chopin 

An Index of his Works In Chronological Older 
Second Edition 
Maurice J. E. Brown 

The complete works of Chopin arc set out in chronological order, 
and each composition to provided with particulars of publication, 
dedication, whereabouts of manuscript, and other details. Tho 
musical luclplt, on Iwo staves, is quoted for every work. £6.00 

Two new titles In New Perspectives In Sociology 
General Editor : John Wakeford ' 

Social Order, Reform and Revolution 

Bob Jessop 

In this book Bob Jessop presents an analysis of revolution and its 
relation to social order and reform. His power, exchange and 
Institutionalisation model casts uow light on the dynamic 
Interrelations between social movements and social structure. .£3,50 

Processes of Mass Communication 

David Chaney 

In this book the author brings together material from several 
disciplines wWch have commented upon, criticised or studied mass 
common ica (ions. His primary aim is to provide a soctolo great aooount 
which integrates this material, demonstrating the relationships 
between contrasting perspectives. £3.50 

Aesthetics : An Introduction 

Ruth L. Saw ' . .. ' 

Modern Introductions to Philosophy . » ! 

General. Editor : D. J. O’Connor 

A thorough introduction to the traditional questions which arise in 
die study of the nature of art. Dr. Saw, with die experience of a 
lifetime of (caching philosophy to Undergraduates, clarifies Ihe 
temptations which aesthetics offers to its practitioners, and shows 
why and how they should be overcome. £2.95 Papermac £1.75 

Two new titles in the Casebooks series 
General Editor : A. E. Dyson 

Wordsworth: Lyrical Ballads 

Edited by A. R. Jones and William Tydeman 
A selection of early critioism and modem commentaries on 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. The tnlrodpetion assessed Ha 
importance in the development of English poetry- and critically 
examines its place-in the oadon of Wordsworth’s works. A Select 
Bibliography and Index are provided, with a note on contributors. 

£2.00 PapermaC Bflp 

Wordsworth: The Prelude . 

Edited by W. J, Iff arvey ;and Richard GravR / 

A selection 1 of early criticism and modem conrnientarleebn 
1 Wordsworth's The Prelude. The gestation of tfaejkxjm fn the poet's 
mind to surveyed in Ihe Brel part Of the book, Then follow 
representative Victorian assessments of the poem. The thlnj seoiion 
contains outstanding modern appraisab. . '; £2100 Papermac {top 

Macmillan ■ . 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


jLoRAPHY 


Mr Bickerstaffe’s search for simplicity 


RICHMOND P. BOND : 

Thu 'Fuller 

The Making of u Literary journal 
272pp. Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£2.60, 


"Who now reads ... 7" runs a 
familiar literary parlour-game, with 
the challenger supplying his own 
nomination, which can Be as diffi- 
cult to oppose as to defend. 
Alexander Pope, who first asked 
that rhetorical question in one of 
his Horatian satires, invoked 
the name of Abraham Cowley, 
then in disfavour because of his 
" mixt wit A contributor to these 
columns recently put Addison and 
Steele in that corner of neglect when 
he asserted that " there could hardly 
be a less fashionable figure than Mr 
Spectator today" if that is true of 
Mr Spectator it would bo even truer 
of his subaltern and predecessor Isaac 


it has not in recent decades enjoyed 
the revaluation and reconsideration 
accorded other works of the period 
that had gone out of fashion. One 
could cite Diyden's poetry, until 
T. S. Eliot paid homage to it ; or 
Pope's, until Edith Sitwell dealt with 
it in her otherwise shabby biography 
of the poet ; or Swift’s writings, 
until J. Middleton Murry studied 
them for his idiosyncratic bio- 
graphy. No newish critic bns laid Mr 
Bickerstaffe on the dissecting, table 


and to recommend a general Simpli- 
city in our Dress, our Discourse, 
and our Behaviour". And in the 
essay that ended the paper's run he 
congratulated himself for having 
been able—" in the Character of an 
Old Man, a Philosopher, an Humor- 
ist, an Astrologer, and a Censor 
to allure his readers with the variety 
of subjects and to " insinuate ... the 
Weight of Reason with the Agree- 
ableness of Wit 


to |>robe for myths, ambiguities, 


significances, complexes, insights ; 
no trendy undergraduate Is seen 
carrying a T after paperback under 
his arm instead of a gospel by the 
messiah of the moment. At least 
then, as a modest "classic" of 
Augustan belles-lettres, the Taller 
papers continue to be read— certainly 
for academic profit nnd perhaps for 
private pleasure.' 


Bickcrstaffe, Esq, the Actiomil gentle- 
man invented by Swift as a literary 


practical joke and then borrowed and 


amplified by Steele to mask himself 
“ oF l* “ ' 


as writer of the Tatter papers. This 
seems to be (he sentiment also of 
Richmond P. Bond, when he regrets 
that Bickersfnffe's lucubrations "do 
not seem to be read as often as would 
be HE ting for the first great literary 
periodical In England And so he 
too asks, " Who now reads— the 
Toiler 7 " 

One indication of fashion in the 
literary marketplace is scholarly in- 
terest nnd activity, nnd on the evi- 
dence of the bibliography and docu- 
mentation in the Toiler the 
academic mills have been grinding 
out a fair amount of research and 
criticism, not -as copiously of course 
as the industry devoted to the three 
leading Augustan writers, Drydcn 
Pope and Sivifr. What is remarkable 
about the Toiler in contrast to these, 
writers is that it has been exempt 
frqm the vagaries of taste, fashion 
and criticism; It has had a stable 
reputation since its own day. Hence 


When first issued two and a half 
centuries ago, from 1709 to 1711, it 
Immediately won immense popular- 
ity. fls folio half-sheet, which sold 
for n penny, Contained news and 
mini-essays each headed by the 
name of a different coffee-house 
and usually ending with one from 
Mr B ic ker staff e's own apartment. 
This strategy enabled Steele to give 


the papers focus, variety, and veri- 
’ailitu’ ~ " 


similitude. Quite properly the first 
forty issues were headed with a 
motto from Juvenal : " Ail the 
doings of mankind shall form the 
motley subject of my page." Grad- 
ually the news dwindled and the 
essays “From my own Apartment" 
lengthened, until each issue con- 
tained only that single essny cush- 
ioned by advertising notices. 

Steele, who wrote most of the 
essays (200 out of 271), had from 
the beginning bound himself to n 
firmly didactic purpose. As he wrote 
in the dedication to the first volume 
of collected papers, bis general pur- 
pose was "to expose the false Arts 
of Life, to pull off the Disguises of 
Cunning, Vanity, and Affectation, 


Celebrating the is 


Mr Bickerstaffe exerted his 
"Weight of Reason" on a wide 
range of social vices : duelling, 
women's faulty education and de- 
portment, mercenary marriages, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and 
Italian opera. What was in essence a 
conduct book could have been 
tedious if it were not for his agree- 
able wit, expressed in varied shades 
of ridicule, humour, sarcasm, rail- 
lery, but almost always with consis- 
tent urbanity. The line from Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism describes his 
stance: "Though learned, well- 
bred ; though well-bred, sincere." 
Only on the subject of free-thinkers 
did Mr Bickerstaffe lose his cool, 
and blaze away to attack those 
"vermin. ... A chaste infidel, a 
speculative libertine, is an animal 
thati I should not believe to be in 
nature, . . (In Mr Bond's opinion 
Bickerstaffe was a " representative 
son of Lhe Enlightenment Which 
enlightenment 7 one may ask.) 

Although no single feature of the 
Taller was devised by Steele, he 
improved them all-humorous, 
quirky essays, pseudo-letters ' on 
every conceivable subject, fictional 
episodes, tales, allegories. His serial 
tale, the " cumulative ” one of Cyn- 
thio, is a break-through in the devel- 
opment of magazine fiction (and has 
been given more emphasis elsewhere 
than in Mr Bond's book). As editor, 
Steele was astute in inviting contri- 
butions from friends. Among the 
few poems he accepted was Swift’s 
Description of the Morning”, a 
miniature masterpiece of mock-pas- 
toral, with its delicately naughty 
couplet : e 1 


unteers, Steele chose well, although 
he had to leave many letters unpub- 
lished. Some were issued in 1725 by 
Charles Lillie, perfumer and pub- 
lisher, and additional ones in 1959 
by the indefatigable Mr Bond. 

Exactly why Steele terminated the 
Toiler after a run of less than two 
years, and while it was still flourish- 
ing, is not certain. His own explana- 
tion (in the final number) offers 
several reasons, one of them touch- 
ingly candid : that since he had 
failed to maintain his anonymity as 
Mr Bickerstaffe he could hardly 
attack fashionable vice when his 
own personal life was only pardon- 
able at best. He also had not been 
able to avoid matters of church and 
state, as he had vowed ; and 
finally— a prudent touch — the 
printer had informed him that there 
were enough papers to make up a 
fourth volume. Whatever the true 
reason, his public regretted the deci- 
sion. Sir Philip Meadows wrote to a 
friend that the final Toiler “ was the 
more a dainty to me, because ’tis to 
be his last, for he has turned his 
staff into steel, and writes himself 
Richard Steel instead of Isaac Bick- 
erstaff, and will dance in masquer- 
ade no longer". Presumably Mea- 
dow was consoled for his disap- 
pointment a few months later, when 
Steele resumed a more balanced 
collaboration with Addison to write 
the Spectator papers, dainties that 
appeared six times a week instead of 
three. 




ffcOcplunf Mu' 1 

whose Huma H n ,0 

ent in intention and tone re« £ffc AUison nn d Btisby - £ - 10, 
the Tatter Fillin'! — 


the Tatter as filling a need 5 ■ » 


no 


judge of propriety. The rising toJb, surgeon and lecturer in 
geoisie of England under (wEanr to lhe London 
Anne welcomed that kind of inSmIEri in a vacant shop in Wlute- 
lion so delightfully administered R“ ad opposite the hospital a 
T . . ISrt nielli rc of "n frightful 

That there exists no rt&uFr. ^ could only have been 

in a nightmare . It adver- 
. _m UIC Elephant Man within, to be 

..,-7 . ,r. — ;-•-«««■• GwpjTcin [he payment of twopence: 

Aitken s edition of almost sevafrf • 

five years ago, the most recaiL kliufcihiuon was closed, but b well- 
hard to oome by, and Us texi imfSttacd boy wught the proprietor in 
apparatus are based on » Jltffchow. and I was granted npri- 

gKw on payment of a shilling. The 


jnodern text or odiiion 


arship far Jess rigorous than iodiAi*”* onpay,lieD i ot 8 sh ..V 8 ' . ,*\ c 

O- V" tharK^OT^M 1 . % 'XrivSSS 


„ ■ jT ' ■ Old tins ana n icw aiiiivcucu 

preparing a new edition; if occupied a shelf and some 

matches his superb Spectator l\ a w veeetable refuse the window 
be worth wa ilino fnr j .f ,hnn urm 


was cut 


Of the many papers published at 
that time, except for the Taller and 
the Spectator not u single one sur- 
vives even as a title known to 
literate laymen. Soon after the 
Taller censed publication John Gay 
explained the cause of its success : 


be worth waiting for. 

With or without such a text, to' 

Taller has never been accordtd *• 
full length critical study ; and Rkfa-’] 
mond P. Bond has now put togtihtr 
a full, workmanlike book about it: 

He deals with all aspects of Oe 
paper, its writers, publication his- 
tory, finances, contents, and contem- 
porary reputation— sometimes will 1 
unavoidable speculation (its fimom ' it - j 

nnd nrofito snmrtimM u»ilh aw U ■' |B head and bnck ftl11 to 

JT kp«n>i There stood revealed the 
jJjjjL ^v-ou ness (its literary dt g&^tlag spe cimcnt of humanity 
vices). Particularly welcome todays ever seen. ... 
when scholarly writing is so oflti Ik mi sulking’ feature about him 
muddled in structure and clumsy a- a Mi enormous nnd misshnpened 
expression, Mr Bond’s clarity a'; W. From the brow there projected a 
commcndably and pleasantly old- btaf mass like n loaf, while from 

*— us 1 a ii- 4 abet of lhe head there hung a bag 

skin, the 


wviimiwiiuuvi/ oiivi piuewauu/ unr jt j 1 — «• ivh*| ^ 

fashioned, Only one demur: to! [ he head there hung a bag 
inordinate fondness for eidolon, r JU’Wj 1 f^gcuis-lookmg skin, the 
— - - - Etia of which was comparable to 


Blckerstaff ventur'd to tell iho Town, 
that they were a parcel of Fops, Fools, 
add vain Coquets ; but In such a manner, 
ns even pleased them, and made them 
more than half enclln’d to believe that 
he spoke Truth. 


Greek word taken into Englisli u'jl_ ... 

late as 1808, nnd used here not quite Wi«T?w ion°R hnk hairs f The 
precisely to describe Mr Bickentafft; growth of the forehead almost 
as Steele a mask or persona. Ptfftra, sfeWoao eye. The circumference of 
because he has so intimately kMwasno less than tliut of the 


| man, not a monster 


kiir end of the shop 
JklCOlUlD. . . . 

Ik showman pulled back the cur- 
Hud revealed a bent figure crouch- 
gn i stool and covered by a brown 
hid. In front of it, on a tripod, was 
ihipbikk heated by a Bunsen burner, 
(tails the creature was huddled to 
wiBdL... 

Ik showman— speaking ns if to a 
fcf-olW out harshly: "Stand up I " 
Siloiroseslowly and let the blanket 


fieri himself with Bickerstaffe, Mr m nht From the upper jaw there 
Bond shares his .condescension to; ^another mass of bone. It pro- 
thu Roval Society and its Trains ** the mouth like a pink 

to loramg the upper lip inside out 


Instead of complying wilh (he false 
vicious lasts of the 


Torn barrell 


j <unn DAHIULL | 

The Idea of Landscape and the Sense 
of Place 1730-1840 

An Approach to the Poetry of John ' 
Clare 

: 24*jpp. Cambridge University Press. 

,;£3,6D. 


" An approach to the poetry of John 
Clare —if one complains that the 
flrs.t mention of Clare doos not come 
uqttl page 96, Jolm Barrell can reply 
that approach doesn't mean getting 
there. However, after, pages of 


approach by way of the Picturesque 
nnd the Sublime and Thomson’s Sca- 



■ 

• c 


'll 

li- 


ft' 


soifs. and minor or minimal poets and 
Claude and landscapists and, the land- 
s?ape gardener and Arthur Young 
and economic history, a lesser por- 
tion of the book does go on to a dis- 
cuSsion of some of Clare's poems. But 

ics 
from 

. ; — - i — -> — - w* senses 

■■'■.a or- from tiie vast particularizing eX- 
rertenee of his life, , , j 

. Wonderful pe^ptidhs do abound 
/ .in -Clare’s poetry .before 1837, which 
•. .needs more recognition. $o, to be 
sufe,:!! is worth, doing ntore thnti 
•. idqk at “ The Shepherd's Calendar ”, 
it b worth thinking of Keats com- 
P,’ ai »Jn8 (if Taylor’s repbrt was true) 
that Clares description overlays and 
. - stifles; the prevailing idea, and of 
Clare’s entirely pertinent rejoinder 
that one is; bored by thO false. GTtcian 
■ frippery attached to Keats's woods 
r and brooks. ' ■ 

. Slowly, but in the: piclgiri.:0f Eng- 

S lecturers, wo are told. that Glare 
icularizqd and Thomson genferaK 

{ thitt 'fhomson and othfcts.saw 
: Nature in a Claude glass, and placed 
: n frame around / geqerafteatiobs of 
.place which liiid ii deep. distailce, and 
a high .foreground embellished per* 
: :htow With the. leaves of a h^tdock ; 

whereas Clare’s "place ’? wits Htlp- 




Clare’s emotional knowledge, as of 
mushrooms white above wet grass, 
or the white sway of girls’ breasts in 
harvesting, or the hip-red of the open 
mouth of a cuckoo, could push 
through the tricks and trails of a 
scenic convention (though it did not 
always find a satisfactory Eorm of its 
own). 

This plod-plod of approach and 
application isn’t novel, a may be 
right to indiart, whether against 
Keats or 'Middleton Murry on Olare, 
that “ description ” or presentation 
can. be the satisfying, justifying 
totality of a poem. Otherwise this 
book says only; This -is mostly 
genuine, that is mostly false; One 
personality in creation is strong, 
another is diluted ; A painter such 
as Od notable gives the real thing, 
a CHrtin too often dresses it up in 
dark brawn theatricality. 

■pace Jn Clare’s poems — " this 
Show is here — is pressed too 
“P*9dy a«d oOnvenionUy to . fit 
OlM»- into Ms Mstoricail ! Sequence, 
andto JuatHy a wide, mostly fatuous 
(ana; fashionable) : reference to the 
right authorities oft rural economic 
history, aa well' &s a sociological 
appendix on .' poor reUef and en- 
:lp|uro at- Helps ton (which may. help 


Now Betty from her Master’s Bed had 
* , _ . , flown. 

And softly stole to discompose her own. 


And from the many letlera sent by 
anonymous and pseudonymous vol- 


Sentimenia or 

Age, cither in Morality. Criticism, or 
Good Breeding, he has boldly assur’d 
Uicra, that they were altogether in the 
wrong, and commanded them with nn 
Authority, which perfectly well 
became him, to surrender themselves 
to his Arguments, for Vcrluo nnd 
Good Sense. ‘Tls incredible to con- 


tlio Royal Society' and its Traill 
lions ; else why does he write that 
"as n matter of cruel fact some ol, 
I he 1 scientific results can still boi® 
a much more sympathetic portenty. 


■ — 5 i rr k ' ■■I 1 mu 

of the mouth n mere sloh- 
. . . The nose was merely 


like the reports on the circiilaliOTO npbk of' expression than u 
the blood in nn eel and a enpas o{ gnirlcd wood. 


iuw UAvruu sit mi wvi i»ii^ - - 

crying in the womb”. One douw 
that scientific research in the W 


w .-^., ,- 1 , ___ b ■JiiC win in 

sioiogy "of The" ^circulatory back, luige pimilhmiu 

> n .l i« kHman nmhn/nlflBV S P0ngV .skill iUIIIg 111 

L, ft The right arm was so 


and in human embryology an 
amusing subjects today 


Recommendations for research 


mm mn au 

lhe hand and fingers 
T« fc. Both legs were 


F. W. BATESON i 
The Scholar-Critic 
An Introduction to Literary Research 
202pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


£ 2 . 


F. W. Bateson's long and honourable 
contribution to English studies has 


always been characterized by spright- 
insistence 


... (w 

a future Wographw). “Here." is 


■ to J?*ve: out :i or restrict. 

h 18 ,1 t just that will 


d°,. einoo; gare his least dUute 

SkSrared' he fS oi 6Vcryth) Pf he 


;own Interest aq mortals 
and. the interest of their poor stu-' 
..denta, ought not more lecturers (this 
bmpk reads , aa If lecture /had 
beml; changed thrcjqghoiA. .. to 
-‘ In ray next ' chap- 
ter T learn humbly aft d: hiimafteaV 
what, pqeqt and p6ems afO > ;and , how 


liness of mind, and by the 

that literary criticism and literary 
scholarship far from being "each 
other’s antitheses” are “except at 
the , most superficial level " " com- 
plementary ”, , both " indispensable 
* - •' /‘ aspects ; of a single discipline ??.■ 
Tna- Scholar-Critic iS a provocative 
nook, often maddening, often' aplen- 
didly. outside the scholarly' consensus. 
It inculcates (sometimes uninten- 
tionally) any number, of cautionary 
morals, and will: give the. student 
: of literary research . a clearer and 
n wider idea of what he is doing, and 
give him al$o an example of a mind 
feral 01 * ° n a V3riety ° f Hteniry prob- 

r _ Tte first chapter,, "The Sense of 
Fact. ^ stresses agam.flie IndlyiSibU. 
Ig of the; critic and /the scholar. 
The general point . qan be conceded, 
ttven ■ if some of Mr Bateson’s argu- 


mentary on the treatment given the 
subject by Rend Wellek and Austin 
Warren In their Theory of Litera- 
ture. Mr Bateson starts from the 
i >f m ,0S ^ 10n ii 1 ®* " an English student 
will probably find it more useful to 
turn to Oolerldge, fragmentary 
though his theory of literature was, 
and to use Wellek and Warren as an 
encyclopedia rather thaii as a guide- 
book ” 


but whole words. The Hostess 
out " God ” m Mr 
not "ihrtt 0,1 


Henry V 
Bateson's 


cries 
version 


foure times ", but twice. 
notes are omitted or misplaces. « 

references, dates or places of P™i' 
• ‘ Mr Batesoni 


cations are omitted, 
misspellings of proper nanw { 
far wilder than Mr Eliots 

clues are scattered so wiaaj 


^ l ?° swrtIn wy. :and ;are 
.diverted by 4 nagging, iasistepce on 
K 311 , 0 . 1 ). tr W« “ Tv S.: Bliot'sr '-' mls. 


_ The central chapters in The 
Scholar-Critic deal with large ques- 
tions of “Style” and "Interrela- 
tion , and the last group of chap- 
tens return td particular problems of 
- . Tertual CrjficJsin -. " Literary His- 
t^y and ’Presentation’’. These 
chapters both in their range and 
compression defy summary — Mr 
Bateson s concerns cannot be 

'fi^y off, and what is 

impressive jiere is the variety of 
approaches and techniques he de- 
ploys in the consideration of litera- 

“ U xtvff n ? He uses 

Textual Criticism’’ In the "In- 

tei^retatjon " chapter,. “ Literary 
History la the chapter on style and 
so on. In a sense, lylr Bateson’s 
example is,^ Important as anything 
he says about a particular problem. ■ 

' stance^ 1 ' unEortunato1 ^ In one in- 


The 

that 


ciues are staiiei™ 

It is hard to resist the noW 


ftftUM, it j) new u w iv— • -- _ 

that there is a design In all this 
u * — cunningly have 


student reading jj 
out for himself (hd. 
mi the odd comffl* 



r '/ rT i 7 - FT"" r ’ young 

and , absw;Wqg -lii4 wprid;^ that he 
hod f elf — >- - - 


^ h ® : :icne F o( 


M v Wpfksiof R«fS- 




■. article dr "iieatiie a 

•CS“: *i;^ pecled t0 h« virtually 
V* r hatim et Hteratum with its 
...o^ ; ..An^.dev | W fen-eve n in the 

^rh?Sw ld 4 * n * a -. _» tWU ‘constitute a 
; htinor tampering wldi the evidence, 

'fendards, Mr Bateson’s 
,' •: f^perings ’’ are. on L /a generous 
not dnIy‘ dd gramas '■ and. 


Mr Bateson 
the research 

book to find 

one ia perfect about the qda 
^Jhnd that dozens of nilSi . afee L ^ 
creep In to a book if. proofs are 
checked back against the sour^. 
quotations Instead of the 
typescript ? .l. 

In a book as short as this 
examples cannot be handled 
tively. Thus the student who now* 
that Shakespeare uses uni 
grave. In Henry V W|l . l . r h n’,‘' {i «i| 
decide for himself (since Mr w § 
does not adduce this bit of eV '^r^i 
whether the fact makes nonwnse ■ 

• the argument for a ‘ f r S 

• image latent In the wdrd /J® 

, the Folio reading of HainM I 

a sense this is approprlale- / 1 
’ Bateson is preaching 'n de f^ . 
and scepticism., His message is , 
'the experts, blit distrust Jhejp^ t(t 
•his onslaughts on lextualcriu^ ^ 


US OH L 


W. W. Gregs simplistic ot 

hypothetical autho^a!. fair cop; . 
•when he claims the right.® • 


. from Fredson , Bowers’s 


■»*«« in OpK 

•conclusion {“ not subject o, 
fiirvi ’V Hairtlefs salliwip 


niofl 


!::>.£■ |T i;'. . j'j .r t 


. 1 * IIUW W 

"p itoih, only rccogni/ahlc tin a 
* wm ils posiiion. The 


face wiis 


rest of the body was in keep- 


hideously deformed and the creature 
found ii difficult to stand because of 
tubercular injury to the hip. There 
emanated from hint a sickening 
stench. Wliut made this fungoid 
deformity perhaps even more appal- 
ling were those portions of the body 
not invaded ; the left car perfect, the 
left arm and shoulder ns delicate as 
a woman's, (he genitalia as normal as 
my man’s. 

As lecturer in anatomy, Treves was 
anxious to examine the Elephant 
Man more closely, at the hospital. 
This posed a problem. To cover hi* 
deformed feet he had a pair of bag- 
likc slippers. Over his monstrous 
body he draped a long black theatri- 
cal cape, and to hide his colossal head 
he had an enormous black peaked 
cap from which hung a grey flannel 
curtain in which was cut a single 
rectangle through which his only 
working eye could see. But even so 
disguised, the creature could not have 
ventured across the Whitechapel 
Road, hobbling on his walking stalk, 
without creating panic and pcrhnps 
being nrrested by the police. Treves 
arranged that he should cross the road 
in a cab, and gave him his enrd to 
ensure his entry to the hospital. 

The Elephant Man was named 
John Merrick and Treves called his 
description of the man’s condition, in 
a paper printed in the British Medical 
Journal { December, 1886) “ Merrick’s 
Disease His examination was clin- 
ical. Merrick made noises which 
Treves could not understand and he 
assumed that the Elephant Man was 
a congenital Imbecile, The cab re- 
turned him to (lie shop, nnd next day 
the exhibition was closed down by 
the police as indecent. 

Treves thought no more of the 
man until two years later, when the 
police arrived at the London Hos- 
pital to say (hat (hey had rescued a 
monster from a crowd on Liverpool 
Street Station and were holding him 
in a third-class wailing room, where 
lie was crouching in lhe darkest 
corner. There wns no clue to the 
monster's identity except Treves’s 
card. Luckily Treves was in the hos- 
pital building and fetched the mon- 
ster from the terminus in a cab. 
Merrick appeared pleased to see him. 
hut he said not a word and fell uslccp 
on the journey to the hospital. 

The London Hospital existed for 
(lie active treatment of disease, (t 
was not a refuge or a home for in- 
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cu rabies, but Treves had Merrick 
placed in an attic isolation ward, 
made comfortable and supplied with 
food. He then reported the matter to 
Carl Gomm, chairman of the hospital 
committee. Gomm wrote to The 
Times appealing for funds to sup- 
port John Merrick for the rest of a 
life prognosed to be brief. The money 
was soon forthcoming nnd the 
Elephant Man was installed in two 
empty rooms at the back of the hos- 
pital, overlooking a large courtyard, 
named " Bedstead Square " because 
it was employed for cleaning and 
painting the beds. The larger of these 
ground floor rooms wns made a bed- 
sitting room, (he smaller a bathroom 
for the daily ablutions which 
banished his offensive stench. 


Merrick now had what he had 
never dreamed of, and still could not 
believe: a home of his own for life. 
Treves visited him almost daily, al- 
ways spending two hours wilh him 
on Sunday mornings, listening to the 
outpouring of sounds, no longer gib- 
berish, which unburdened Merrick's 
lifelong desire for communication: 


I found Merrick remarkably Intelligent, 
He had learned to read and had become 
a most voracious reader. I think he had 
been taught when he was In hospital 
with his diseased hip . . . the delight of 
Ids life was a romance, especially a love 
romance. Tlteso tales were very real 
lo him, as real as any narrative in the 
Bible, so that he would tell them to me 
as incidents In the lives of people who 
had lived. In his outlook upon the 
world he was a child, yet a child with 
some of the tempestuous feelings of a 
man. 


account of the transformation of 
Merrick, the visits he received from 
■society women from Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales downwards, Mrs 
Kendal's arrangement For him to 
watch theatrical performances from 
the deep seclusion of a box, holidays 
in the country and his a si on is! led dis- 
covery of animals nnd Dowers, pre- 
sents he received, game from the 
Prince of Wales, books and — most 
treasured of all — a dressing-bag 
containing silver-backed hairbrushes, 
ivory-handled razors, a toothbrush, 
n.cigarclte-case, silver shoehorn and 
hat brush; objects which he could 
never use but which satisfied the 
fantasy of somehow becoming a 
Piccadilly exquisite. 

It was Merrick's dearest wish to 
become normal ; nnd this it was 
which killed him some three years 
after he found asylum in Bedstead 
Square. The weight of his head was 
so great that he could sleep only by 
raising his knees and resting his head 
against them. He had often lold 
Treves he wished he could lie down 
"like other people"; nnd one after- 
noon, in April, 1890. he was found 
lying back on his pillow like other 
people. But he was dead, his neck 
broken. 


He wns wnfted upon by volunteer 
nurses. One whose imagination had 
not been capable of visualizing the 
physical horror she would sec fled 
shrieking in panic. But most con- 
tained themselves for the duty, Treves 
often acting as interpreter. - V 

Merrick’s story gradually emerged. 
His mother (of whom he possessed n 
miniature) wns lovely, at least in hla 
imagination. Whether shB died, or 
found his increasing deformity intol- 
erable, he wns placed in Leicester 
workhouse ill the age of possibly 
three. When he left there fat whnl 
age we do not know), he could only 
support life by having his monstrosi- 
ties— of which he wns painfully aware 
—exhibited to the horror and disgust 
of freak-show crowds. H is only idea 
of happiness was to creep Into tho 
dark and hide. 

What astonished Treves wns that 
these years had driven Merrick 
neither into hatred of his fellow men 
nor into depression bordering on 
idiocy : 


His troubles had ennobled him. He 
showed himself lo be a gentle, affection- 
ate and lovable creature, ns amiable as 
a happy woman, free from any trace of 
cynicism or resentment, without a griev- 
ance and without an unkind word for 
anyone. I have never heard him com- 
plain. 1 have never heard him deplore 
his ruined life or resent the treatment he 
had received at the hands of callous 
keepers. His journey through life hid 
been uphill ail the way, and now, when 
llte night was blackest and the way most 
sleep, he had found himself, as It were, 
in a friendly inn, bright with light and 


warm with welcome. Hi& gratitude to 
those about him was pathetic in Its slu- 


cerily and eloquent in the childlike sim- 
plicity with which it was expressed. 

Unable to believe that Bedstead 
Square would be his life-long home, 
Merrick begged that when he was . 
next moved ne could go to a blind 
asylum or a lighthouse. Treves 
believed that be would be helped by 
visits from other than hospital staff, ; 
especially women. He asked a : 
young and pretty widow if $he would 
enter the Elephant Man’s room with 
a smile, wish him good morning and 
shake him by the hand. As Merrick 
let go of the widow’s hand, he sunk 
his huge head on his knees nnd sobbed 
until Treves thought he would never 
stop: 


Treves, apart from medical papers 
on Merrick, published The Elephant 
Man nnd Other Reminiscences in 
1923, thirty-three years after the 
death of John Merrick ; nnd as Pro- . 
fessor Montagu points out, this final 
version coninins n number of minor 
inaccuracies, which are corrected in 
the present volume. Professor Mon- 
tagu's main concern, however, is to 
speculate what factors — genetic or en- 
vironmental— produced such gentle 
resignation in John Merrick ; 
whereas, for example, Alexander 
Pope, less crippled, more highly 
gifted, increased in atrabiliousness as 
he did in fame nnd fortune. It is an 
interesting question, which might 
have been slightly easier to answer 
if more facts were known about tho 
early life of Merrick. Professor 
Montagu hns not discovered 
from records (a) when nnd if Mer- 
rick’s mother wns married, (b) when 
Merrick was born, (c) when his 
mother died, nnd (d) when he was 
admitted lo and dischnrgcd from 
Leicester \yorkhouse. 

Treves considered Merrick wns 
basely deserted by his mother. Pro- 
fessor Montagu infers from his adult 
placidity that Merrick received in the 
first three years of his life more 
maternal love than did Pope (into 
whose early years he also has appar- 
ently not researched). 

Professor Montagu's contributions 
to this slender volume are rather re- 
petitive, and his most interesting sug- 
gestion with regard to the difference 
between Merrick and Pope Is that 
there was little discrepancy between 
what Merrick could have and could 
hope for, whereas Pope’s intellectual, 
literary and finnneial success exacer- 
bated his rancour at what he might 
have achieved if he had not been 
physically crippled. One must be 
grateful to Professor Montagu Tor 
reviving interest in this example of 
the triumph of human dignity. 


He told me afterwards that this was the .; 
first woman who had ever Smiled : at 
him, and the Bret woman, in the whole 
of his life, who had shaken hands with 
him. From this day the transformation 
of Merrick commenced and he begao , 
10 change, little by HlHe, from a bunted 
thing into a man 


Ashley Montagu reprints the whole , 
-of aa FrefWtek Trews# vetyraovhftg- 


Last year ' Professor Donald 
Keene published wilh Kodnnsha In- 
ternational of Tokyo Landscapes atifl 
Portraits: a series of appreciations of 
Japanese culture ranging from -eru- 
dite evocations of Japnnese land- 
scapes to a moving discussion of 
Arthur Wnley’s influence ns a trans- 
lator. Besides papers on . the world 
of Halkal poetry, there ure essays op 
some Japanese eccentrics— IkkyQ, 
Fujimoto Kizith and Hanako— as 
well ns a delineation of three mod- 
ern novelists: Tahizaki lunichirfi, 
Dazai Osamu, qnd Mhhima Yukib. 

Landscapes qnd portraits has just 
appeared In aft English edition from; ■ 
Seeker and Warburg (343pp. £4), and • 
Professor Keene has taken the ; op-, 
portunlty to correct a few. minor 
errors that had crept, info the Ko- 
daftsha edijibn, which was originally 
noticed in our; special number on J 
Japanese Literature (TLS, August ^0, 
-1971). 
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The slave society of Liberty County 


ROBERT M ANSON MYERS 
(frlitur) : 

The Children of Pride 

A True Story of Georgia and the t. iv il 

War. 

1 ,845pp. Yale University Press. £6.95. 

In ancestry and properly Dr Charles 
t'nlcock Jones appeared representa- 
tive of the established gentry of the 
Ante-bellum South. His patern.il 
grandfather had migrated from 
Charleston to Georgln shortly before 
the American Revolution, and had 
died while taking purl in the uttempt 
lo capture Savannah from the British. 
His father had, none the less, led a 
life which consciously emulated that 
of an English country gentleman, 
even to the point of meeting death by 
being thrown from his horse while 
hunting deer. Jones wns. by the 
possibilities of Georgia, of an old 
and distinguished family: through in- 
heritance and mnrnnge with his cou- 
sin he owned three large plantations 
on which laboured, by the outbreak 
of the Civil War, well over a hundred 
slaves. He was also n Presbyterian 
minister who devoted a great part of 
his life to mission work among the 
Negroes. 

Such n coupling of interests might 
be considered by some as unusual, by 
others ns hypocritical. To Jones and 
a network of family nnd religious 
connexions which extended from the 
Midwny Church and Society in 


rccniK-ilcs contracts nnd contradic- 
tions. 

The correspondence, from which 
Kobcii Munson Myers has selected 
for puli lieu lion some 1.2(H) letters, 
writ icii between 1854 and 1868, had 
been preserved by the family and Ac- 
quired from descendants by Tulanc 
University and the University of 
Georgia. Despite the size of the 
volume, this represents, together with 


pitiably Southern and relatively un- 
familiar. Many other accounts have 
depicted an existence bounded by the 
concerns nf the plantation and fierce 
local loyalties. The Northern educa- 
tion of Jones and his sons in no way 
conflicted with their support of the 
Southern cause. Attachments to And- 
over, Harvard, Princeton nnd 
Pennsylvania could not be set 
against their devotion to County and 


some tellers remaining in private pos- State. Home life seemed rarely dis- 


sension, only one-fifth of the surviv- turbed by public events : with a few 
ing iota], _ The reader observes the exceptions. such as John Brown’s raid 
advance into adulthood of Jones's on Harper's Ferry, the correspon- 
three children during a period in dence pa vs little attention to the 
which the South resolved to secede growth of sectional conflict. Even the 
from the Union and experienced dis- election of Lincoln does not seem par- 
aster. Letters record the progress of ticularly alarming to Jones; 
an cider son, named after hjs father, 

as a lawyer and Confederate officer, I, do not apprehend any very serious, 
describe in somewhat less detail the disturbance in the event of Lincoln's 
medical career of a younger brolher. ''“'J 0 " * n ? * odMrawal of one or more 
and provide variations on the reli- '5 

glous themes constantly emphasized „„ lh “ frra fra” d a mmlISS 
by Dr and Mrs Jones through the crusade upon the South 7 
mnrnnge of their daughter to a Pres- 
byterian minister. Chosen with a before the outbreak of war, the 
view to preserving a self-explanatory family had eschewed extreme atti- 
cominuily nnd devoid of annotation, hides, its position was determined by 
the correspondence of the immediate conservative viows both in matters of 
family, supplemented by letters from religion and of politics. Jones placed 
other relatives and friends, bears out his trust, unnvailingly, In the Influ- 
Dr Myers's claim to have located a cnce of conservative Whigelsm. a 


his trust, unnvailingly, In the Influ- 
ence of conservative Whiggism, a 
force long departed from the national 


Liberty County, It appeared wholly domestic and medical detail, the feel- 


narrative of compelling interest. force long departed from the national 
Whether his views of the style in i ? out * 1 ® rn tempts to reopen 
which the majority of the letters Rre African slave trade were greeted 
written prove equally persuasive wjt|1 horror; slave-dealers were 
seems less certain. Despite lavish re 8 R *'ded with suspicion, and a failure 


virtuous and natural. The tone of 
their correspondence wns, with rare 
exceptions, righteous and untroubled, 
a condition In no way challenged by 


ings of parents and children are ex- 
pressed in stilted nnd public language, 
entirely lacking in humour or irony. 
So Jones greets the news of his elder 


involvement in slavery. Tf Dr Jones election as Mayor of Savannah 
regretted that he owned slaves his Wl [ h the comment that " You are tost 
objections were purely practical ; as’ tw,ce young ns Socrates was when 
ho wrote to his son ; he consented to take public office in 

Athens. . . ."And if that son’s later 
I am certain my necessary and nn- writings on the history of Georgia Jed 
avoidable connection with, ,lqe manage- . Qeorce Bancroft to hail him as " the 
nwnt of Negroes and the conduct qE 
planting has been a most' serious drosv- 


nlnnting has been a most' serious draw- 
back to mo In a professional point of 
view; and nothing but the most indus- 
trious habits and indomitable persever- 
ance ever kept me up at all. . . . Plant- 
ing requires such a consumption of 
time, and the property you manage 
makes such a draft upon your attention, 
etc... etc., thal no student and profes- 
sional man can prosper under it all. 

The note of self -congratulation fre- 
quently recurs In loiters whose inter- 
est arises froip the conviction which 


ho consented to take public office in 
Athens. . . ."And if that son’s Inter 
writings on the history of Georgia Jed 
George. Bancroft to hail him as " the 
Macaulay of the South”, it would 
seem, on the evidence of his letters, to 
refer to the worst, rather than the 
best, aspects of a common slyle. The 
family does not nppear lo have pos- 
sessed much interest In literature nor 
even iu politics or ideas. Its cer- 
tainties and limitations derived from 
a sure sense of faith and status, a 
quality and condition reflected in its 
most private Communications. 

The world lo which this correspon- 
dence affords access is both IndJs- 


Black capital 


NATHAN IRVIN HUGGINS r teas aggressive. Their failure was 

Harlem Renaissance thal they underestimated the dimen- 

i in iosrcihr Dr... ca ^orts °f racism and believed that the 
343pp. Oxford University Press. £4. emblLshment of a " positive self- 

„ ~ ; . ; In-sage ” by the Black, through parti- 

II Is at first sight rather difficult oipaAjon . In a high culture, would 
to understand why the Afro-vogue uhtmatety. be enough to gain social 
America in tho 1920s, and political equality. Paradoxically, 


with horror ; slave-dealers were 
regarded with suspicion, and a failure 
to honour the stipulation that a 
family, sold as a unit, should not be 
separated confirmed this distrust 
beyond doubt. 

The religious preoccupations of Dr 
and Mrs Jones illuminate an aspect 
of Southern society which has been 
less explored, except in revivalist cari- 
cature ; their concerns took no 
account of colour in dwelling upon 
religious commitment, the keeping 
of the Sabbath, And recognition of 
the appalling consequences of in- 
temperance. Within the ranks of 
nunianity, however, there was no 
doubt that the Negro represented n 
lower order, possessing racial 
characteristics which both justified 
and underlined the role of their 
White superiors. These beliefs sur- 
vived the Civil War and were 
strengthened rather than diminished 
by the destruction of slavery. If, 
before 1 860, kindness, consideration! 
nnd Christianity had tempered tho 
impact of the Peculiar Institution, 
after [865 racial hostility was exacer- 
bated by a sense of personal betrayal 
and material loss. • Jones’s children 
were no more liberal than their father. 
When slaves became wage-labourers 
the advent of Black freedom was 
accompanied by the dwindling of 
White concern. 

In this context the losses nnd sacri- 
fices exacted by the war gave rise to 


achieved so liuie concrete, political 
advancement for the Black Ameri- 
can. In the earlier part of the cen- 
tury it became obvious that Recon- 
struction in the South hnd failed (o 
alleviate the post-slavery position of 
the Blacks nnd as the promise of 
employment, nnd wealth in the north- 
ern oities grew the migration norlh- 


at a lime when the American Dream 
nnd the American system were 
widely in doubt, the Black American 
loaders ching trustingly to the prom- 
ises of the society in which they 
lived. However, as Professor ' Hug. 
gkifi finally argues, though the 
movement was a political failure 
and only <a small- part of the artistic 
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an additional bitterness, particularly 
since the conflict so exceeded 
Southern expectations in both scale 
and length. The Jones family hnd 
plunged wholeheartedly into the 
struggle: letters breathing defiance 
and patriotism passed between the 
parents and their sons serving in the 
Confederate army. Those disposed 
to assume, from the example of the 
anti-slavery crusade, that religious 
fervour provides a distinguishing 
feature of the Northern cause would 
do well lo examine this section of the 
correspondence. But as the years 
passed and the fighting enme closer 
to hand (he Christian basis and 
leadership of the Confederacy seemed 
less evident^ Casualties mounted, 
supplies dwindled, slaves escaped, 
and drunkenness impaired military 
command. Sherman made his way 
into Georgia: Liberty County 

marked a point on his army’s march 
on Savannah, 

Jones did not live to sec the plun- 
dering of his house nnd stripping of 
his plantations. His family’s account 
of repeated searches, commandeer- 
ing, and personal insults, stirs sympa- 
thies which are withheld from con- 
ventional descriptions justifying the 
war. For the first and only time in 
this record the masters become the 
subordinates: the experience may 
have proved chastening, but it cer- 
tainly displays the family in a more 
human light. The destruction of 
Southern resistance marked the end 
of Liberty County as the Jones family 
had known it. The plantations were 
abandoned for the professions, ful- 
filling the prewar wish of Janes under 
conditions which he could not have 
foreseen. 

Although the general development 
of family affairs and political events 
can be followed without difficulty 
as it emerges from the tetters, not all 
the questions which come to mind 
can be settled by consulting the text 
and its critical apparatus. The intro- 
duction establishes the geographical, 
social, and religious setting, and de- 
lineates a pattern of relationships 
which only those with exceptional 
ability to assimilate genealogical 
tables will find of immediate assist- 
ance. In place of annotations the 
volume concludes with a lengthy 
“ Who’s Who ”, which furnishes de- 
tails of the lives of nil those partici- 
pating or mentioned in the cor- 
respondence, not excluding George 
Washington and Queen Victoria. 
These aids are Insufficient to resolve 
problems which seem to lurk beneath 
the surface of family unity, and 
which might be answered in the un- 
published letters, but which in any 
event deserve discussion. To what 
degree were the religious nttitudes of 
Dr and Mrs Jones shared by their 
children ? It would appear 


from constant parental imml™ a, 
a certain commitment 5 
lack mg. Was the younger 
more politically, less thcoS 
attached to the support of IhepH 
Institution? Did a family 
lowed with unremitting at taS? 
military course of the ww J, 
reference to the significant 
Gettysburg and VicksbSrgfmJ 
Charles Colcock Jones Jr, aftervu 
of expressing an impassioned i 
of all things Northern, leave In l 
wmtor of 1865 for New York t 
practise law amid his recent crate 
Was there any political reason fork 
delay in returning to live in G«ra 
until after the abandonment t 
Reconstruction ? The letters pose bi 
do not answer such questions as Ik 
provide a fascinating general vitv« 
a society in travail. 

The South had felt the impact o 
nineteenth-century economic y, 
technological change. This had tw 
strengthened and rendered ■> 
distinctive its social order. An dm 
class hnd shared in the benefits e 
nationnl expansion but saw no caw 
to abandon sectional practice 
Attempts to maintain a tabw 
between railroads nod plaotaika 
return on cnpltal and the m 
restraints of slavery, patriotism tai 
self-preservation, were to prove ie 
possible and led only to the 
of n savage war. If, from tlx 
shndows of defeat, Southerners coH 
note the passing of those tig 
declared to personify “ the cbivaiq 
of other days ”, one may discount tie 
claim as lacking in substance tvty 
finding it difficult to provide in; 
precise description of the de- 
ments contained in their ml* 
bell urn world. In one aspect 
Dr and Mrs Jones and their children 
conform unhesitatingly to Victoria 
precepts nnd practices; in fuioth^ 
they dovinte totally as advocate rf 
n society based upon slavery, lb 
need to reconcile these positions naj 
have stimulated the violent re*dto 
of Southerners to real or 
threats to their way of life. Hot 
younger generation of the final 
adapted to n suppressed South afw 
1865 is not upparent from theca* 
purntivcly limited number of Wjfll 
dealing with thnt period: profession 
nlly, all seems to have gone well, bn 
was this sufiicicnt compensation w 
tho shattering of an establish^ 
order ? Suffering defeat but ecap 
ing social revolution, the Southed 
tinned its changed but still amblgw® 
role within the United States, To 
imperlum of the slaveholders JJ 
been destroyed nnd the 
homes of the Jones and tnelr 
hnd vanished as completely ■*. 
Roman villas. There was sotnetnej 
reminiscent of the classical wow. 
their slyle of life, for better of 
worse. 
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■' ' •' treat, torcanftotfall to become Sousas 

■V r°hn™ ■■««,* SSuRSfc ft StaToi. ..IS- 

Hughes and 1 the mHny .othcr- Black i-. tertidGiiicv' m.. kmA 1 «* . uoy nave 


society and .culture, . - and when Rr< 

- In .examining i this period Nathan cusses tiierooia 
Irvin Huggins's great, meric is that he s’ ot*y of rtri'e 
tixsals the .Harlem Rep£i$sadice as art’ . Black i moveme 
• integral not an alden part 6i Atneri- i row&y tivoidts 
. pan . history. He- also resolutely ln- lng <o be. both 
- Wo look at what may! today . a ; ayt 

teScnt ' * politically. stioiAl move-'f . netojier 'fla 

mont-te the context of i|^ carrte^ He : glrw^i book ’» 
points oit^ that if W. E. B. Dubois - recent Wood of 
and the prominent Black ^ ^ Americans a serious, sohod 


apd when Brofewot Huggins .dist 




Spaniards were Impressed by the den- 
sity of Indian settlement In many 
parts of the Indies, but with the con - 
quistadores came diseases such as 
smallpox and Influenza. The ensu- 
ing dea/h toll, probably without 
Ei? ,n j v ° r,d MW?** formed the- 
background tp the introduction of 
Negro slaves and of new forms of 
economic enterprise and social orga- 
3 steady ['sc in population 

010 nineteenth century w: i fol- 
jpwed, notably from the 192K by a 

L increaE - which now 
affeeft, at every turn; the prospects 
■ " development . 

^ P° pu l at, ° n of Latin America 
is growing faster , than that of any 
other comparable area oji earth— at 

1361 00,11 P° r annum, 
the rate of growth ex- 
ity western Europe during 
e^dustrlal revolution in the nine- 

5 !S h,l7 .!. rl,y / a P a n at its most 
rapid Phase of growth V At the same 
time, the distribution- of- iwiniifarlis-n' ' 


;dnIyp*l y - b ^undTr: 


©f the period (“ toe talented .. ijsh hn lnde^ntteot "hqe'’ of Si- . bS'nlhe irrtheS have 

were (hey were miaoths ,Me«. 


diatribuiioa of jM^ubUsn 
rtlberomtng more uneven', chiefly 
■ :|niOUgh migration to the towns where 
■the average, increase is . 4.5 per cent 
annum. This ' geueraily exceeds 
- ^ov^ 1 . in the Industrial labour 

; : , ^ an d' there is- oEten much unem- 
') Underemployment 
among both migrants and older resi- 
dents. The rapid ‘influx of people 


(wiiCL DEAKIN s contained, inviolable world of their with their children that many mothers make good, as they inevitably do”. 

ftfUren on tire HiU ow y 7 1 ' [)} c,r *°nr children. Lonely and infant teachers do anyway for ft She believes, says Mr Deukin. that 

^" Visch £145. fff, d l, ub|v orphaned during her good part of the day-leaving the she is educating " a new type of per- 

> ^ Pe Ji‘|lian childhood. Murm met her children at oilier times to make their son "—four individuals wh o.mirahUe 

///,/ W - 1S worth future husband when she was study- own discoveries by being alone, or diem. - have no violence in them, no 

UtOMrfH oil ihf Greek philology in 'Rome; Mar- fighting things out. or working irrational guilt ”. And to do this has 

3 *, d** b °Pf n 10 f t,n rootless Jewish boy who had through the rituals of child society, required "an almost mystical dedica- 
EilWt ply “ n?? r , innw lI y v ‘ ir . yeurs cvacuatcd from But playing and talking with the ti on of their mother’s life to their 

U y sememe a little more know i„ s £ asl End home, living with pros- children is not just for part of the time upbringing ... ten years of -■mndiiw 

fc ‘“i d “?- *?.» rock-*. between her 


MQLUUlvii, n..^ ” - " J T , uiiinm^ gui\. uv ^ubauvii - ... , . - . 

jjjduel Dcakin for a television i^gc for themselves and their two unanswered, for the child’s mind (she U P children rather cross, especially 
nmme on child prodigies. He children, and the two more that were believes) may only be ready for each Dcakin claims that Maria 

don to concoct a rather naive to born to them. piece of information for a short * ' S1I 5 Ideal mother ", Martin u per- 

jijteive book about the unusual Hove iu the cottage, a “totally crucial period. tect father, because of his* deep. 


Mjon to concur .« umM 
jrfteivebook about the unusual 
u c [ life of the whole family, 
Mnl raise the hackles of many 
Uaiid teachers. It is u pity it 
S, not only because of the vul- 
bdividunls concerned, but 
tUniK it would have been 
My Interesting to know, in the 


controlled environment ” was set 
up so that the children might 
be educated by “the process". 


crucial period. 

The aim is that the children grow 
up “ free of all anti-social impulses ” ; 


To plan this, “every impulse they arc never scolded, and if spoken 
was carefully controlled and 'mpntienMy their mother apolo- 

annlyscd ". It wns arranged that 8 lzes msUtnlly to them . Any kind 


natural purity ", and the children not 
only “ more liberated from prejudice 
and more capable of thought than 
almost any other children of their 
own age ”, but also possessing " nn 
almost unique awareness of other 
people ". Crossness leading on lo 
spitcfulncss, they may wonder 
whether u little boy whose only 


■riy Interesting to know, in the Maria should do all her housework of confllc< - or charged relationship people". Crossness leading on to 
hS’ own words nnd in a more at night when the children were with objects, animate and inanimate, spitcfulncss, they may wonder 
tad commentary, about the feel- asleep, sleep herself for four hours, or P c °P !c ” is avoided. In the youn- whether u little boy whose only 
sad ideas behind the very special n nd be rcudy for the total dedication 8 er children egocentric behnviour is answer when nsked, " Enjoying your- 
■t this couple have evolved for of ■* the process " again next morning, tolerated : after five, “ reason is op* self, son ? ", is a put-down about the 
up their talented children. All distractions are excluded; no plied, and anti-social acts are ana- acceleration of ion particles, has a 
Hull sod Marlin (the pseudonyms callers come, and no telephone calls lysed ". Maria “ tells them they have specially unique awareness of other 
lit parents) are individuals who arc allowed during the day. But what passed the borders of acceptable con- people. They will go on lo wonder 
nr been hurt by the world and have in fuel is this process? Partly, it duct, discusses the fault and what how anyone can manage on four 
ttdrawu from it to build up a self- scents, just the talking nnd playing provoked it, nnd leaves it lo them to hours' sleep n night, how all the work 


how anyone can manage on four 
hours' sleep a night, how all the work 


important breakthrough on the 
developmental front Which was 
what ? Becoming aware of the falla- 
cies inherent in his egocentric view 
of life; learning a lesson in physical 
coordination and in the nature of 
inanimate physical objects in the out- 
side world : and learning some 
comparative terminology. But as 
surely as Monsieur Jourdain spoke 
prose, this is precisely what every 
baby is doing for most of his waking 
life. 

Shorn of the hugiology, what we 
arc reading about is an earnest and 
interesting family Which has pro- 
duced one child with exceptional 
mathematical gifts, one precocious 
musician, and two other unconven- 
tional and intelligent children. The 
two prodigies arc clearly ill at ease 
among non -prodigious children and 
a wiiy from their special subjects, but 
so it often is with genius. The up- 
bringing has apparently had advan- 
tages and disadvantages, like any 
other — the main advantage being (he 
chance to learn to think clearly and 
freely and to develop special talents ; 
the disadvantages, perhaps, being loo 
much distrust of wliat tho real, un- 
processed world can offer, and too 
much trust in that chimera, non- 
violent, guiltless man. The “race of 
real children " In Wordsworth's 


of a household enn be done at night Cumberland, we remember, yielded 


dent antecedents 


UG BOWEN: 

Iboq ol Western Education 

1 : Tho Ancient World • 
teUod Mediterranean 2000 B.C\- 
19 1054. 

% Wclhuen. £4.73. 

fe gral 1 value of this book is that 
«rcbl« the educational systems 
•■Moncienl Greece and Rome, 
jdso of ancient Mesopotamia 
•ffypi.Rtid, at the other end. of 
' wy Christians and Ky/anlium. 
J te« (not seen as Western ?l are 
* kwjght on to the scene until 
JOWTcstamcnt limes. The pre- 


a Renaissance flavour is still relevant and despite its disadvantages, does ut 
even pressing today, has been supported (east give " the development of a 
by extensive field work. 1 have mndc b j n g| c synoptic viewpoint Yet in 
it a particular feature of (his writing to lh j s vo | ume the ilium innting genera- 
visit as m«ny of the original locations liz , U j onSi reluting to the problems of 


when there are meals Lo be bought, 
cooked, and washed up by day, and 
what would be wrong with learning 
about the world from sharing these 
jobs rather thun from cut-outs nnd 
Montessori bead-frames. 

But this would be quite unfair, 
because what we are reading about 
is not a reul family, with all its com- 
plexities, but an imaginary one as 
seen through the eyes of nn outsider. 


to none in their happiness, but learnt 
much from the “mysterious weight 
of pain and fear 

But realty, the book nnd any com- 
ment on it are equally an Impertin- 
ence, for these children are still grow- 
ing up. It is not of everyday value to 
parents or teachers, for " lire pro- 
cess ” as described veers from the ob- 
vious to the quite impractical ; and as 
a “human interest” story it la 


England and America. 


his objectives), are fairly infrequent. 
There were more of them, for 


He shows his naivety in many other blurred with over-idealization. Let us 


Very nice. But even if .the printed example, in E. B. Castle’s quite short 
sources must "otherwise inevitably Penguin. Ancient Education and To- 


have a sense of remoteness ", would 


That book does not appear 


ways. He relates solemnly, for 
instance, how when one of the babies 
played at fitting blocks into slots he 
was making "an unexpected and 


bope these six unusual people will get 
on with their lives nnd disregard pub- 
licity, nthvspnpdrs. television, books, 
nnd ulso book reviews. 


the book have suffered if-- perhaps j n ' ih c bibliography, and indeed 
sitter a general lour uf the principal it also reveals other and graver 


ancient .sites -il had been 
and written in a single 
libiary ? 


iropnred lacunae. (Incidentally, the do&crip- 
rsl-class lion of the author of the Alexiad as 
" Amine Comncnue ”, nnd of Bede's 


"lhe task has been conceived", work as the Hist on am eiclesiasihain 
adds Professor Bowen. ” lo be one of mentis Anuhrnm, shows u curious re- 


r ft 


also creates a demand for 
nnd social services thal cannot 
be met Progress in one dirjjjj 
almost invariably leads to d jwj 
ties elsewhere. Thus the abol 
semi-feudal services on the 
and the Improvement of comjnw^ 
tiona have increased the 
labour without atlmulatirig 
enthusiasm for the a ® 2 ; 
colonization of lightly p°P u ia ^ 
usually remote, lowland 

Tbe towns not merely 
more enterprising rural dvreuen^, 
also attract the bulk of ulV 
thus accentuating existing tgg 
and sectoral differ *™* 5 ^ JJpj 
The subdivision of larg ® % 
not, by Itself, an answer to tw 
rooted problems of the S 
as tbe pioneer case of c & 

slrates. Agrarian K for ^ ] op( ^ 
grammes of regional de 
nce<| to be brought 
harmony, but the obstacle^ 
cial, social, tecbnolog ,ca j' 
vironmental — are enormoi ^ 

present authors do n 0, '/ or ^iuih 
part, attempt to formulate ^ 
to these and other P]; 0 ^ 
do., however, siiccf* 
their main task of unco ^ , 
antecedents and assessing tft 
of present ' trend*. 


Is only one pari »»f a larger critical revision of standard opinion iuehmee to 
in the history of cducntlo* - This is Wta 
Concerning the form this >> rather rasli chum in such a well- with the rc. 
the introduction in ;i little trodden Held. In principle, lie Js on numerous q 
slaw it describes live ^Icr ground when he remarks that gfnal Orcck 
gjol the ihrou natural phases aulluirship by u single individual, lion of ims r 
great deni of 
5 *?" 00 • as covering the 
?*^itiillcnn]um front the fall 
JJJlfMhe Enlightenment -• - 4 1 

BspSrSs Modern methods 

SnAii? U.K mci,,ls . AD u 1 iv seLLECK i material fo 

we aro hcr0 K * archives of! 

SjJ-nttt Bowen’s considerable English Primary Education and the , jes have n 

powers and his skilful Progressives, 1914-1939 mos t cases 

» d 25 ^ pp - rui,,icji!c i,, ’ d Kcs “ n p * bi sn« ^ 

>>»Sy ^‘Li !,ppro ' i, L- bl " eh, law I. W. Tibbie made many wtion a „ d 
JJ* v reasonable enough. contributions to education, of which heW by v 
^strong objection has lo perhaps the most important was nis jj U}c dou |. 
in^agaiast Professor Bowen’s consistent desire lo raise the level oj p r | mrtr y w 
S to ;! 2 nyo C. usurcrc:, * , yP re ' wholurly work in, the- profcssionahr ^ ans 

L,. CDmirA , 1 .- < • .. ij _ ™ . . . .1 ^ ' 1 M 1 . . tj 


luclance lo use nominatives.) 

Tihe footnoles are more helpful, 
wit It the reservation -that the fairly 
numerous quotations from the ori- 
ginal Orcck contain n high propor- 
tion of misprints. 


R. J. W. SELLECK 1 
English Primary Education and the 
Progresshes, 1914-1939 
1 92pp. Rout ledge and Kcgun Paul. 


material for a detailed study. The 
archives of schools nnd local authori- 
ties have not been combed, nor in 
most cases even assembled, and the 
papers of important individuals ore 
not ycl located. The book is based 
largely on the study of annual 
reports made by the Board of Edu- 


« universal approx ai, but Thc \ Ma j. w. Tibbie made many cation and repo rls of conferences 
v reasonable enough. contributions to education, of which heW by var j ous bodies. There is 
y-Mlrong objection has lo nerhaps the must important was his Uu{q dou bt thal, were the real 
^against ProfesMir Bowen’s consistent desire lo raise thc level of p r ; mnr y work to be done, much 
to °f us arc really pre- scholarly work in , the- professionahi 0 f answer to' the second ques- 

t M n 5 ure 1 tlic terms "idea- fi i u dy of education. Hitherto, aca- t j on wou }d be to hand. But at 
fmailiI^ UC *’ lenticular ”, Ucmic work, in this fteld lv.id been flie rnoment, rriying^ upon the 
atin te . * ascendent ", largely the work of psychologists und, ^yndnry material available to Mr 

' acculturMiinn ” not very good Vol wk. we have a very good idea, 


MUvdUi T ac Cukuraliofl 

fat'Su l P ul 31 ll * 

hun-specialisl 
‘i® b 00 ^ presum- 
be better served bv a 


let it be said, sometimes not very good SeIlccki we have a very good idea, 
ones. Professor Tibbie's standards a |bdl at a relatively sivperficifll level, 
were exceptionally high, and the 0 f ,he way in which iwork with small 

work that he encouraged and I «jjj- children became the . cen !^° f 
j l. . . iiuiitipr) hnih his irtsnnriftni rcvout bn in idcus and 


roc wli Sw ft L e -' i J ttop bv a ported has well jusUHed both his | mpo rwnl revolution in ideas and 

teje? .? rpach , t0 the English integrity nnd his hopes. practice. . . ... 

import- ' 0 pi n icn-m»k=rs. A 

sssSssi %$xSsSM 


A Truly Exceptional Example of the Book-maker’s 
and Printer's Art 

One ot the world’s literary masterpieces, The Tala ot Gen// was trans- 
cribed and illustrated on to scrolls in the twalllh century. The four 
surviving scrolls are among Japan's most precious, • moat beautiful, 
and most fragile treasures and are very rarely eeen, Now they have 
been reproduced In unerringly accurate facsimile In full colour In 77ie 
Tale 0 / Gen// Scroll. Thte includes a detailed commentary by Ivan 
Morris and an introduction by Ybahlhojm Tokugawa, ! owner of -three 
oftheaorolie. ; 

To all bibliophiles this will be a treasure beyond price. 1 
63 tuti-coiqur plates (12 and 13-cotour letterpress proofed 16 times) | 
The Edition le limited to 1 ,600 Individually -numbered copies 
The superb, binding paper and slip case Incorporate traditional 

deslons . '■ •• 

23" x 12" 164 pages £80.00 

A publication of Kodansha International 
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The Rise 
of the 
Coloured 
Races 



KEITH IRVINE 

This striclly historic non-cmotive 

sipproadi to Ihe modern problem, 

nice relations, exposes the roots 

from which our racial problems 

have grown throughout the world, 7 . v s 

and chronicles the modern rise of ' ™ iCttr 

tlie coloured peoples against white 

supremacy. 

£■5-50 ' 
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Experi~ 


with 

Human 

Subjects 

Edited by PAUL A. FREUND 
A uniquely contemporary issue is 
approached from a broad range of 
disciplines— law, sociology, philo- 
sophy, medicine — giving an 
unusually comprehensive survey 
of all its aspects, 

£+50 , 

The Real 
Chekhov 

DAVID MA.GARSHACK 
■Without pretending' to ‘interpret’ , 
the author provides a careful intro- 
duction to Chekhov’s four last, and 
greatest, plays using, as Chekhov 
himself suggested,' the text itself, 
l3'75 

To Live 
Within 

LIZELLE REYMOND 
The gently compelling story of 
five years with a Himalayan gum, 
$hrl AnirvdP. Mile Raymond des- 
cribes both her day-ta-day experi- 
ences and the Master’s patience 
and serenity, in guiding others to 
'live within’, 

Paperback £t. 8$; hardback £3$5 


Viewpoint 


BY IAN HAMILTON 


ofAncient 

India 

WALTER A.FAIRSERVISJR> 
Thls 'dtamatic, scholarly introduc- 
tion to. tltp life of prehistoric Jndia' 
before tiro Buddha is based on 
archaeological findings,' including 
the author’s own research and 
discoveries. 
illustrated £4.30 s '• "* 



I Rnr.RNTLV got ;i circular letter 
asking for my views on ’* how 
writers as such arc treated in the 
(caching profession There is appar- 
ently to be an inquiry into this im- 
portant matter and replies are to be 
incorporated into a statement for the 
Arts Council. 

If you have any experience of teach- 
ing iijrn writer in a university, ait school, 
training college or school, I would be 
vcry,.graicfuj if you could jut down. a 
few notes saying (a) whether you gained 
from the experience- (b) whether you 
fell you had been able to give ; (c) how 
the conditions under which you and 
your students operated could be im- 
proved. 

Good, if oddly formulated, questions. 
It's perhaps n pity, though, that I re- 
ceived them when l did. For the past 
year I have been, making weekly 
{well, almost weekly). trips to the Uni- 
versity of Hull. My role there has 
been that of Lecturer in Poetry, a post 
set up four years ago with the help 
of funds bequeathed by Joseph Comp- 
ton— the aim being, in fact, to offer 
a “writer as such” experience of 
teaching “ 11s a writer " in a univer- 
sity. It might be thought, therefore, 
that I would have many rich reflec- 
tions on the topics of the circular — 
especially since it reached me just as ' 
I‘d returned from one of my north- 
ern safaris. But alas, no, At least, 
not there and then. The safari in 
question had yielded, one conver- 
sation with one student about one 
poeni (hisl ; the bus service that is 
supposed to shuttle me from my bleak 
room on the campus to my even 
bleaker bed in Ihe hot so nearby vil- 
lage of Collinghani had been func- 
tioning less regularly than usual ; and 
on the way back, someone had shut 
the buffet bar at Peterborough. Hot- 
foot and hot-tliroal, from King’s 
Cross; I replied to the circular with 
zest and economy:; fa) Np • ! rb). No ■ 
poqt'kAow. ... '■ , ■■VT 1 , = 

: Which woihd (had I sent these 
answers: In) have been unhelpful .and 
unfair; After all, IPs not— as the Hull 
librarian hRS put it— the place’s fault : 
nothing, like something, can happen 
anywhere. And this, had been an 
exceptionally fruitless trip. On 
another week, ! might easily have 
seen anything- up to four or ev^n fivO 
students nnd would - thus have regar- 
ded the matter in a wholly different 

light-../ V. ' ' . | y 

: to be -nMAginai; wfiaf is' the 

usefulness of this kind of university 
hospitably to writers ? Whp does, or 
^n.; ft help*; I must confess that 
JooKing back oyer my' year at 
Hull,. I. tend', to take a gloomy 
JjW -M. . the - whole, b^iness 
•Most ; of rqy. time there was spent 
i vaguely : Useless, vaguely 
fiuijty— \vfule: everyone else *w&s 
getting Pn witlj the serious business 
df lector^ s. sitrins. and examinations. 


supposed *’ creativity " who *' nukes 
himself available " from time to time 
in ease there should happen to be 
others around the place who suffer 
from the same disease. Fn fact, there 
were one or two such sufferers, and 
although most of those who lurned 
up for a consultation only turned up 
once (such was their disappointment 
at not being told they were the hottest 
thing since Leonard Cohen). I can 
remember isolated occasions when it 
seemed as if something / said had 
been of use — but of no greater use 
than if the young poet in question 
had dealt with me by correspondence. 

By which I mean that there was no 
raHthwinu interchange. And this 
raises my first point about such posts. 
If u poet is going to be planted in a 
university he ought to be there full- 
time, a familiar member of the whole 
university community. The Hull job 
was in fact designed for precisely 
this to happen ; it provides an 
office, accommodation and a salary 
which although it wouldn’t get 
you to many of the town's 
nightspots very often, is none 
the less sufficient for modest survival. 
The sad truth is, though, that most 
poefs arc likely to be married, have 
families, houses, jobs, pension- 
schemes nnd all the rest of it ; it Is 
not easy to find one who. for the 
sake of n year in Hull or wherever, 
is going to uproot himself com- 
pletely. Hence the compromise which 
both I, and my predecessor. Peter 
Porter, settled for— a' weekly inter- 
ruption of our normal lives. Handy 
for us, in n way, but not likely to 
result in any deep involvement with 
the normal lives of the university. ' 


Fr seems to me (hat the only solu- 
tion here will have to be the setting 
up of posts which, run for. say,, five 

Vfnrt nnrf aitiinh isIV.h' «. 


' A series of four lectures on Yeats 
in my first term drew crowds the like 
of which I was not to see again 
during my slay, and a handful of 
seminars on the background 10 
modern poetry were similarly graced. 
The simple reason fur this was that 
1 had been made official ; I was of 
ihe department and 1 was dealing 
with ihe syllabus. 1 had only to 
compare the Yeats crowds with the 
trickle of loyal friends who attended 
what were laughably called my 
“ public lectures H to know the secret 
of my success. 

And this is what I mean by hoping 
for an alteration in the way universi- 
ties handle these so-called creative 
posts. The university has to believe 
that there is something concrete that 
a M'siling writer can oiler, and that 
whatever it is can he offered 
within the normal working frame- 
work ol' literary studies. One 
doubts that any university, what- 
ever lip-service it might pay, really 
does believe this. Why, when 
there are a hundred contenders 
for every new academic post in Eng- 
lish, should a poet slip in by the back 
door? Why should a mere bard be 
let loose on Eliot, say, when old so- 
and-so has had a corner on the Four 
Quartets for donkey's years ? It’s 
not easy, and I’m not necessarily pre- 
pared to say that most poets do have 
more to say about poetry than most 
dons (indeed, quite often one finds 
that they say the same tilings any- 
way). But what does seem certain is 
that if you are going to have poets 
in universities they are going to have 
to be made respectable : you arc 
going to have to want to have them 
there. Simply agreeing to accept the 
conditions of some embarrassing 
bequest is worse than Useless, 

Bearing all of which in mind, it is 
with— shall we say ?— mixed feelings 
that I now gather that Hull is not to 
continue with the Poetry Lectureship. 
Everybody tells me that I would be 
over-hold to claim the entire credit 
for the post’s demise. Typical, I 
reflect, to he denied even ilia! 
crumb of effectiveness. 


On the subject of how poets live, it’s 
a .gloomy fact that as more opportu- 
nities for making money “ as a poet ’’ 
crop up, the more paranoid this 
already most paranoid of professions 
is likely to become. Those three- 
quarters empty church halls, those 
bearded organizers who cnn’l even 
buy you a decenl drink, those school 
dinners throughout which two 
grizzled matrons talk across you 
about some brat’s latest delinquency, 
those " question-times ” at which the 
town laureate can’t understand why 
he’s not on the stage. And so on. 
Every poet I know has one or another 
such grim tale— the worst, perhups, 
being one I heard the other day about 
a residential weekend course at 
which neither alcohol nor nicotine 
was permitted on the premises. 
Around midnight, the poet found 
himself sitting in a room full of 
amiable schoolteachers, and dream- 
ing nnguishedly of distant joys. To 
his horror, he discovered that his dry 
lips had begun to move, though no 


sound was able 1o oscanr ik, 

JI«!V •nub then dawned 

deputing m a Sing Song 

Which outstrips, 1 miK , 
ngour, I mVsuHS 

i;<*en ly ;il a similar pntiry K 
lh ,? ldc » «f H'is particular M 
gelher, according to the bra* 
was that students should e n Su 
first-hand in congenial surrw 
the vibrant mysteries of the 
alion. Along with two " n 
pools ”, they were to be \oiZ m 
converted inrmhouse ami 
period of four days exposed in 
piercing rays uf creativity that 
won d be unable to resist hum, 
crack at it themselves. The res ’ 
pnels, by sympathetic gukto 
gentle nurturing* and mild db«n 

hSp S Wt * rc 10 d ° 8,1 ,hey S 

After about twenty-four hours 
became dear that this prosi 
wasn’t even good for a laugh, 
majority of the students had sh_, 
»P in the Lounge with a record pL 
and a deck of curd* and 
launched into a poker game to 
lasted through most of ihe 1. 
night. Sensibilities thus hid 
blunted, they then began ma 
ritual protest noises about ihe 
’’ the course ’’ was being " nm 
co -creator and I having timidly s 
nested l hat maybe they wouk 
mind breaking up the gome far t 
hour or two to talk about Podrj 
This suggestion was seen by some* 
a tyrannical attempt to impose j 
tcachcr-stiulent relationship - 
•icily the thing that they had c 
here to get away from. Short 
pitching in and healing ihe hell 
of them at poker, there didn’t s 
much that 011c could say, or warn 
say, to thill. Not much. , 

In fact, things did improve as dj 
course wore on, and by the end a fd 
hailing lines hud been produced b 
almost everybody there. But sh) 
lingers in the mind is (lie discreptfj 
between the actuality of these o« 
sions anil Ihe vapid, wcll-intenlkd 
rhetoric with which they ate n 
moled. And. most vividly of aB, dj 
sycophantic, salesman postures i» 
which the hired poets nrc coercedl 
they wish to earn their keep. 1 


But then, as they used to say. 1 
always America. They know 
to make a poet feel like he’s a 
body. Unfortunately, even 
source of encouragement is I 
to prove unbound ful. l*ve 
been hawking my meagre, a 
tin Is round various East Const 
vcrsiiics, in the hope of fwBJ 
brief, profitable Tour, and all 
I’ve found sufficient lakers W 
the trip feasible, more than a 
have written back with dire ra 
ings about budget cuts, hraiW 
gramming. and the like. My f* 
ile reply, though, has to be jM 
received from Columbia: A , 
bination of circumslances-nwg 
stringency, security problems 0 
the prime evening lecture houn, 
student apathy— have peng* 
to abandon lectures for a ' VTint 


Colkclcd Poems of James 

Cycled Short Prose of James 
. 050 . 

by Robert Fitzgerald 

and Boya rs 

HE 5E TWO VOLUMliS of Agee’s 

^writings don’t add ally- 
ing revolutionary to our 
Jrf Ihe author, but what they 
is good and solid. The ( ol- 
pJms volume rc-issucs the 
of the long-lost “Permit Me 
-■ and lacks on about three 
siniich other material, thereby 
enlarging the field in winch 
on be studied as a poet. The 
-of such a study are likely to 
god, since his disabling limita- 
aiapoel are revealed along 
i)g continuity of his dedication 
srtiflowess: poetry just didn’t 
out (be best in him. The Col- 
ttori Prose volume, on the 
jand, is a book which demands 
kaasidcred— sonic of the pieces 
txd in it are as weighty and as 
is scraps and shavings can well 


G 


»*Hthsd so many gifts " Dwight 
once wrote of Agee, 
aiding such odd ones, for inlcl- 
as reverence and feeling.” 
fsjtruc, and what is more he had 
kin an early nge. The early 
had Advocate short stories In- 
sfed here are quite astonishing in 
^amoral maturitv : the emotional 
yaihat other men must strive 
seems to have been present 
Stress a gift, and it's easy to see 
win impressed lus contemporaries 
awaie kind uf Rimbaud of (he 
iptebjujing— the range of >ym- 
Wjirepiresnot just awe. but a ecr- 
^ dread. Indeed it’s possible to 
Vi ia Ihe light of these early 
Hal to have it all is to have 
•much. Men whose minds and 
|row through the rccounition 
wredion of error probably find 
(0 shape their lives. Agee 
Relent practical sense, largely 
Ws career, completed only 
kfflof what was In him and li.ibi- 
ovemrolc— economy, foi an 
Wwiiha faculty of registration as 
«as his, didn't mean weeding the 
® much «s chopping ihe 
■town with a machete, (inly 
“lot sensitivity which develops 
** U P Willi a novel like The 
JOtfs®)-— lo produce a book 
5 J" 1 maturity, it lus to lu: 
anting This Side ol Pam 
youth. 

Jng obtuscncss was simply 
Wt°l Agee’s equipment. Wills 
SJ. cr ®ative life stretching 
jj*®* 1 had almost nolhini; 

SiDIhc Desert from the 
1930 , issue of the Harvard 

ikAi-i- ? stor y of a young 
, Jfliking through the slump. 

HE?? lls ? n >' b °dy\ story 


- iraiucuce. 

ror -such -to happen, . though, there 
would have to be an njteration in 
the way universities regard this kind 
of appointment. A Hull eminent has 
been* quoted as saying, that a poet 
is about as welcome in most English 
Departments as a cow would be If 

tt , at headquarters of 

United. Dairies, and indeed before 
going L to Hull I was told (I'm still not- 
quite jure how reliably) that the 
English Department, had been, the 
only department to /oppose the 
continuance of the poetry Leoture- 
s ^p . (Compton’s .money having been 
dufle4 to; another university, Hull 

ha 4 now to j payTor the thing iiselfj 
As It urned out ! felt none of this 
■ jppqsi hop ^myself, ah<l Tofaotthe 
hnpdful .of. 1; chores : I- .undertook 
WilW jhe depart met) ('were the most 


Praise for , :i 

LEE LANGLEY’S 

first novel 

THE ONLY PERSON ’ 

"Miss Langley makes Lydia's life 
-beautifully plausible, with its round of 
home chores, little dinner parties, helping 
, ;the sqhool show* .. the book Is written 

With great verve." Julian Symons, Sunday Times ' ; 

• ;■ • ■; ^ '^2.60 " ' ■ • " •’ V' v; ;f v : 


. g0ln 8 on the bum 
S^ ric a, nnd turns on 
5 • elementary moral 

in k,nd cou Ple who pick 

J *31 «0P for a Negri in 
toJJJ 1 ?: Bul the control of 
rST®’ modulations of the 

an? 011 'pccch- 
presentation of 

from bu l? 10 turn l h e Mory 
-5® pwtnew and towards 
^judgment permanently 
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The perpetual 
promise 
of J ames Agee 


to nuke talking a pastime. 1 sal down 
on my coal and decided that it was 
rather less llwn necessary on days like 
this. After n couple of hours, I con- 
sidered lire manifold advantages ot 
being con-ipiciiously 0 nppk Aw 
another hour I had the i idea of holding 
up a sign : SO III: EAR PLEASE 


* 4teatu,»S. .wMtlpp 


l l . - ' 'L t ■ ■ ■ I . ■’ 'J 


laAufS Creator (Aoec in 
l boil in his ear. 
b ttSSj;.® 1 ‘be^tory, where 
cntmiSp 1 ? 1 ? t0 be picked up 
f 61 bfts with 
,^ boil looks Tike a comic 

Peft-lcwed 

-^IL W nBf * *¥ * o1 

»sst& rt ^~J lJcl 5 wa * always 

. Sl Louis 
! jffh did some- 

-P i h T 4. b f t4 l h«ce again 
Wfr- ^ I have a-ogar- 
J he the n hde, as 

H cars come up 

Vcsdi his thumb citt- 

Awards 

AfciKSu V 1 Chandfer, after 
erf men, 


The humour reminds us of one pre- beyond 
vious writer, l.ardner, and of several squeeze 
subsequent writers, especially Min- duces a 
uer, whose early stories like Tim boardir 

Sandwich Has No Mayonnaise echo the nc 

the tone precisely (consider the way m the 
that story’s platoon sergeant rans- standm 
latis his mart-management problems previoki 
into movie marquee slogans like rclatior 
1 Mnsr Mi i- -1 kom me truc k up his wif 
„“sw s.MD. But the sore ch.u;ae 
turns uul to be :t lot more thanjust.. of^ll- 
convc device, lilt became, of hen.ia Asee* 
uina twinges he is siiircring 1h.1t the and m 
narrator decides to make no protest hold w 
when ilic driver who picks him up 
eventually steps on the accelerator follow! 
fnsiead of the brake and races past ified, 
the desperate Negro’s outstretched j'ecture 
arms. Agee Ls making the subtle point of the 
thut we arc likely to treat ourselves as The 
a special case when we are m pain, not ui 
and defer our duties on the assamp- Praise 

Hun that the Fates, or our better in ihe 


He wasn't neurotic enough. IT people 1 
had haled him more lie might have 
taken revenge ; if he had haled him- 
self sufficiently, lie might have made 
redress ; as it was, he had only love 
to drive him forward, and love 
makes poor fuel 111 its pure slate. It’s 
a heavy irony that through Agee the 
"positive" creative attitude which 
people like Archibald MacLcish were 
currently calling for could well have 
established its own tradition. Thai 
it failed to come about was not just ] 
MacLeish's loss but everybody’s, not J 
least those who had seen Ihe dis- 
ingenuousness of the " positive " ’ 

propaganda but who would be com- 1 
pelled in the future to watch the 1 
American novel wave goodbye to i 
everything Agee represented- U’s 
been said that Agee wasn't bored 
by virtue — another way of saying 
that he could see what was interest- 
ing about normality. When he went 
down, he took three or four decades 
of ordinary American life with him. 
and the middlebrow salvage opera- 
tions— O'Hara, Cheever and the like 
—got nowhere near lifting the hulk. 

Tlie two “satiric " pieces included 
in The Collected Shari Prase nre 
from later in the day and arc in a 
familiar Agee vein of phantasma- 
goria : the letter from Agee to 
Macdonald quoted in Macdonald’s 
"Jim Agee, A Memoir” (printed as 
an appendix 10 the excellent critical 
essay on Agee in Againsr the 
American Grain) gives a better idea 
of the referential lushness of his 
intelligence when he allowed it to 
run wild. There was something 
compulsive about the way he piled 
on the detail, and friends who 
received such letters might well have 
frowned through their delight— why 
take so much time and (rouble, and 
to what purpose? Here are some 
scraps from the letter to 
Macdonald : 

_ I think The Brothers Karamazov 
1 j deserves ihe co- operation of all the 

l * 1 T| I finest talents in Hollywood and \vd. 

S i ll* III sA I richly repay all research & expendi- 

[ 1 / J I, li. (L ■ (arc. A fullsized replica, complete 

*" down 10 the Iasi topmlzznmsl, of 

-*■* ihe Mad Tmr Pierre (Charles Laugh- 

ton). Papa Karamazov (Lionel Darry- 
morc). His comic servant Grigory 
- (Wallace llerry). Grigory's wife (Znzu 

" Pitts). Smerdyaknv (Charles Lnugh- 

Pi ion). Snierdvakov’s Familiar, a cat 

III named Tnbilhn (Elsn Lnnchestcr. the 

111 L J W bride or Frankenstein). Zossimu 

(Henry B. Waliliall) . . . Mlusov 
(Malcolm Cowley) ... in Alyosha's 
Dream: Alyoshn (Fred Astaire). Puck 
(Wallace Beery). Titan! a (Ginger 
. Rogers or James Cagney) .... 

A Routines by Albertina Raich. Arii- 

\ /\ /Y /*\ /\ flcinl snow by Jeon Cocteau.... 

/—I 1 ^ ■ Entire production supervised by Hugh 

V£L v V Walpole .... To be plavcd on Ihe 
w rf J world’s first Globular Screen, opening 

at the Hippodrome the night boForo 
Jumbo closes .... Artificial foreskins 
will be handed mu nt the north end of 
the Wilhelmsirassc to anyone whn Is 

is similarly . . . well, precocious Is the r °°' m01 "i h 10 for lhcm ' 
wrong word : prodigious. The yoimg stuff like this reminds uS of the 
Agee character is Immured in a tpany rensons why Pcrelninn was un- 
drcndful boarding-house, whose assailable— to begin with, he was far 
master is an aging and barely re- fu nn icr. And Pcrelmnn wrote bis 
pressed queer. They strike a silent madcap collages as therapy : Agee nt 
bargain, in which the old man is ^j s t j me ((935) wna not involved in 
allowed to adore blit not to touch, Hollywood and had no frustrations 
beyond the occasional friendly to wor j t 0 ff i except perhaps the frus- 
squeeze of the shoulder. Agee intro- ^jon of not being part of k all. 
duces a young acquaintance into the jj, ere ( s something cancerous about 
boarding-house. The old man tries s jUe of bis talent. It produces 
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The 

Suspecting 

Glance 

By Conor Cruise O’Brien 

Dr O'Brion’s Hcvics nfT. S. Kliot 
Memorial Lectures on ilia subjccls of 
Maoliiavelli, Durko, Nii:t/.ich<* an<l 
Y tints, "All four nrc suspicious’’ , ha 
writes, ”in that they arc profoundly 
aware of the resource unit versatility 
of violence And deception in mmi, in 
society, anti in lliumsclves.” .112 

The Fifth 

Monarchy 

Men 

A Study in Seventeenth- 
Century Millenarianism 
By B. S. Capp 

Dr Capp traces the hixiiiry of tho 
mi lien nr inn movement from iU 
origins until itAdiaupiKirunncc in tho 
mid lCaO’s, nnd examines its social, 
political, legal and religions proposals. 
"A scholarly but never ponderous 
history of the group." — The Economist 

JE5-25 

Tradition and 
Folk Life 

A Welsh View 
By Iorwerth C. Peate 

Dr Peate believes that folk-life should 
not be concerned solely with objects 
for display but should ottompt to 
reflect the mind and spirit of moil. In ■ 
this book he writes of the house, the 
hearth and tho home not simply for 
themselves hut as part of the family 
and social lire. With 2-1 pages of plates. 

£3-00 

The Dream 
of Flight 

Aeronautics from Classical 
Times to the Renaissance 
By Clive Hart 

Tlie first hook in English to trace in 
detail tho ingenious nnd often amusing 
results of aeronautical speculation and 
experiment from tho earliest times to 
tho emergence of tho New Science in 
tlie late Renaissance. With 32 pngos 
of plates and 40 drawings. (June 12th). 

H6 


the friendly squeeze and gets slapped 
in the mouth. All the tacit under- 
standings upon which the house has 
previously ' run, and especially the 
relationship between the old man and 
his wife, promptly collapse. Agee the 
character is reduced to tacit agonies 
of scif-recriminatlon nnd regret, while 
Agee the writer records the to-Ings 
and fro-ings in the shattered house- 
hold with customary mastery. Sup- 
posing Agee had dropped dead the 
following year- wouldn’t we be jus : 
tified, on this showing, in the con- 
jecture that he might have been one 
of the great writers of the century? 

The real tragedy, looking back, Js 
not in the presence of Lei Us Now 
Praise Famous Men or A Death 
h, ihe Family or all. the other part- 


tiun that the Fu es. or our { ^ unsatisfactory though 

*hc. till L, u f 1 towtSh «■» absence ^of that 

tooth ■ in Darkness at n t nnvpU which misfit have 


tooth in TiarMms at lienee of novels which might have 

the boil ittittV.m tZZt Sleeted his lifw sequence for 

to mafie something J .. { . writing of which he had quall- 

«1 of it — ll s just a fact, JwdmB to J « ™® ivalling Proust’s. Unfor- 
morc fuels m a sequent J . JfmSdv an " autobiographical 


more iuc*s in •* hmatelv an auiomograpuiMu 

lously aiuilytinil probingsi and worry ^7 ^ ^masS-was 

Inp-Agee was twenty when he w rote ^ tbelong- 


this side of bis talent. Tt produces 
cells uncontrollably, and Ihe longer 
satirical piece included here (called 
"Dedication Day ”, and nominally 
given ovei; to goosing the scientists 
nnd politicians responsible for tho 
first atomic bombs) runs away with 
Itself in a fashion simultaneously bor- 
ing and worrying. 

As convincing demonstrations of 
just how sensitive Agee was there are 
two small fragments— •" Run Over”, 
about a cat hit by a car, and " Give 
Him Air ", about a human oaf-crash 
victim dying— which arc striclly un- 
bearable; you’d need nerves of steel 
to read them twice. At the end of 
the first piece Agee notes in paren- 
thesis that "Thing; like this are hap- 
pening somewhere on this eurth every 
second,” It's one of the. peculiarities 
of Agee's writing that he can achieve 
delicacy and subtlety but never dis- 
tance. He took everything right. on 
the chin. This .doesn't mean that all 
his material presented itself to him as 
having equal value, but it did present 
itself with equal impact. If he'd cared 
less, he might have been able to shape 


English 

Furniture 

An Illustrated Handbook 
By Maurice Tomlin 

A compact and comprehensive guide t 
to furniture in this country 
medieval to modern, times.' Over £30 ; . 
pieces of widely di fforing ntylos nnd 
purposes are illustrated and a number 
of original designs era also , 
reproduced, With 233 plates, eight of 
which are in colour, and 22 figures. £9 

Majorca 

By Arthur Foss 

Thoauthordiscusses asiiectsof . . 

Majorca which are often overlooked - 
churches, caStlee, palaces, country 
houses arid gardens - in the context of ; 
the cquntry'e^ history and the many . 
different influences which have left- * ' 
their mark on the island. With 36 ' /. 

pages of photographs by Hugh GJfaV- 
and 2 maps. £3;6Q 
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Ings. Agee was twenty - . n - among fflany 0 £ im long- .ic*, « nugiii. u S ». u , 

the story. An ounce more talent and only one oi * ^ Reco ]icction was things more easily. A man who - 

tre would have sunk into the jrtrlh- tew Agee j bf ^ do^.knpw w^hwfly 

Another Advocate, Mh obsesrign. it ; h^d’ to git rfs hfead doWn:- -R* - 

Th4 So* la SouaO 5tau wrap 
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iloiHUctt ;i|iplic;ilion fin :i J937 Cing- 
I’ciiliciin gi.mi it primed here -there 
are 47 sepaute project^ 

I'm liie ( iiigguiiliu'im people It 
must have been like trying to c&tl- 
nnic Lttmartlo da Vinci m an early 
period Wliat were tliey to make of 
'■ f .xU'iision hi writing; ramification 
in su>pensjon : Schubert 2-ccIlu 

Quintet “? r l Aperimenis, mostly 
in turn* of i lie lined and maximum- 
suspended pi. nod it sentence. Rami- 
fication (and development) through 
developments. rope.its, semi -repeats, 
of evolving thought, of emotion, of 
awhiialivcs and dissonants") Don't 
ring us : we'll ring you. The awk- 
ward truth is that the capacity for 
general thought which Macdonald 
praised in Agee worked mainly as a 
drawback, blurring his creative 
focus Mis comparatively low pro* 
ductility isn't siiillcienlly explained 
by pointing to his chaotic style oi 
life, and it’s even possible to sug- 
gest— tentatively. remembering wa 
are strangers— that the style of life 
might have been in part a reflection 
nf a gift comlnually troubled by the 
, search for the one idea that would 
, temporarily suppress all the others. 

! Where can w'!1- power come from in 
a mind so short of limitations? 

Travel notes and movie projects 
end the book. The fragments uf film- 
script bem out Macdonald’s acute 
j remark Ihsit Alice's scripts were the 
\voi& of a frustrated director— details 
of ciimcra unalcs und lighting (pre- 
cisely the stuff Mini no film dircctoi 
ever wants to sec in n script) arc gone 
Into m numbing length. As it hap- 
pened. Agee spent the 1930s a long 
way away from the Hollywood salt- 
mines, toiling naked in u salt-mine 
of another type— the Luce magazines. 
The long (57 page) and praiseworthy 
introduction to -the Collected Short 
Prose book is by R obert Fitzgerald, 
a friend of Agee's, and valuably com- 
plicates the story of Agee's connex- 
ions with Time, Life and Fortune 

S ir Dime. 'Spy und Destiny ns Philip 
urry called them) which Macdonald 
recounts with forbidding plnngcncy 
In his memoir. (As demonstrated 
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: STRINDBERG’S J 

INFERNO j 

• 

translated by Anthony \ 
Swelling, The first nnd only \ 
direct and unabridged trnnsfn- \ 
tlon from .Strindberg's - long jj 
forgotten (unknown ? ) French 3 
manuscript, hitherto Ignored by j 
every irmulntor in every Inngu- \ 
nge. This entirely new presenta- \ 
(Ion eclipses the 3 previous j 
'versions' of • J 

• i 

t 

Evert Sprinchom, | 
• Mary Sandbach and j 
flaud^ Field , j 

. ^omnientqry. Illustrated, 1 ' \ 
AppfcWi*- Index, Frontispiece. 
Facsimile. Printed on coloured 
paper. Cloth. Autumn 1971 : 

. : Price to be announced; ' 

^^buty'Lane Press ' 

'.j.-if ‘ 2- : Cpyent Garden : * 
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must notably by bis embalming job 
on Hemingway. Macdonald has a 
tendency to wrap up a dead body 
und throw away tnc key to the sarco- 
phagus: all done rn (lie name of pre- 
servation. but a touch too slick.) 
" Under a reasonable dispensation ", 
Mr l il/gcrald writes, 

a nun who had proved hfimclf a born 
writer before he left the university 
could go ahead in that profession, but 
(his d.'d not seem to he the ease In the 
United States in 1932. Neither in 
llotion nor Now York nor elsewhere 
did (here appear any livelihood appro- 
priate for a brilliant President of The 
Harvard Advocate, nor any mode of 
life resembling that freedom of re- 
search that I have sketched as ours But 
Harvard. In the shrunken market the 
services of an original artist were not 
in demand. Hart Crane nnd Vachel 
Lindsay took their lives ih.il spring. 
Great gifts always sot their possessors 
apart, bill not necessarily apart front 
any chance in exercise (hem; this gift at 
that time pretty well did. . . . Agee 
thankfully took the first job he could 
got and joined the staff of Fortune ft 
month nfier graduation. 

Which settles llte question of why 
Agee joined Luce in the first place. 
Nevertheless, Macdonald is surely 
right in arguing that the Luce am- 
bience did Agee crippling damage by 
offering him the illusion of being 
able to do serious work. The years 
clocked up and words went, down 
the drain in thousands — nothing to 
be much ashamed of, but nothing 
to be proud of either. lit was the 
stale, familiar to all young writers 
in harness, of doing well without 
doing nnylhing properly. Perhaps 
Hollywood would have been belter, 
but he was without bargaining power 
and without that you stood an ex- 
cellent chance of getting yourself 
killed. It took prestige like Faulk- 
ner's to be able to use Hollywood: 


PLR 


Sir, — A few points occurred to me in 
reading your Commentary on the Public 
Lending Right (May 19). 

One of the fnoia about publishing is 
that n fairly large proportion of scholar- 
ly Mid academically reputable books are 
issued which rely very heavily on library 
sales to cover I heir costs. With the aid 
of computers, and helped by the habit of 
some libraries in placing " blanket " 
orders, publishers are able fairly accur- 
ately to predict what the potential mar- 
ket will be. and price (he book accord- 
ingly. If n book is by an author with an 
established reputation and is within a 
library's field of interest, the library will 
almost certainly buy. Publishers are 
very well aware of this, and price 
accordingly tat roughly between 2p and 
3p per page). It is worth noting that 
this applies to libraries of all types, 


irrespective of whether they arc public, 
university, or special. Yet under the 
Public Lending Right it Is proposed to 


failing that, Hollywood used you. 
As it was, Agee became the supreme 
critic of the period’s films, and began 
to | participate only after the industry 
had embarked on its long and 
agonimng modification of the studio 
system. 

Even then, results were not robust. 
Apart from the charming The Bride 
Comes to Yellow Sky, there is 
nothing substantial except the largely 
unknown and fiercely underrated 
The Night of the Hunter, one of the 
key works in the whole Agee canon. 
The one and only film directed by 
Charles Laughton (who in his last 
years was playing Captain Bligh 
opposite Abbott and Costello and 
stands with Peter Lorre as an 
example of whait the Hollywood mill 
could do to the European intellec- 
tual), it incarnates Agee's conception 
of Che struggle between guod and 
evil — Robert Mi (churn, as the homi- 
cidal preacher, has the letters of 
these two short words inscribed on 
lus knuckles, and stages a wrestling 
match between his two hands to 
mesmerize his victims. 

It is ti unique film, h taste of what 
Agee might have done. But he spent 
too much of his time nnd hopes in- 
volved with John Huston, n semi- 
artist of overwhelming personal 
charm who launched Agee's career as 
n script-writer by getting him to " lick 
the book" of The African Queen, 
which os a Bognrt-Hepburn vehicle 
won its Oscars but did not add up 
to very much. Reputedly it wax nit 
early morning, killer-diller tennis 
match with Huston Mint first put a 
strain on Agee's heart. Certainly it 
would be heat svmbollsm: Agee 
was not equipped to stay in the run- 
ning with men like Huston, whose 
lives were geared to turning out work 
just above (never too for above) the 
Hollywood norm nnd who put their 
real creativity into the life-style that 


surcharge this type of publication. ■ 

One wonders If publishers have fully 
appreciated the implications of this. 
University and public libraries liave 
recently experienced very heavy pressure 
on their book funds, with prices going 
up at the rate of- 15 per cent year.' A 
. Public Lending Right lurcha age of 15 per 
tent or 2 d per ; cent wonldeffeotlyely 
mean a reduction by ihli amount In' 1 
libraries 1 purchasing power. i Uhiverslt 
lies and local authorities certainly- will 
not be able to find extra money on this 


raiy authorities could an an open market 
gel substantial ly higher discounts, as is 
witnessed by the fact that there are a 
number of American library suppliers 
who operate quite profitably on a mark- 
up of 5 id 10 per cent of the retail price. 
Nevertheless there has been nn accept- , 
ance of the Net Book Agreement based 
upon an awareness that stability in the 
retailing of books confers benefits on all 
parlies. 

The proposed Public Lending Right 
surcharge will very much change things, 
if local authorities and universities have 
to And another, say, 20 per cent to main- 
tain (heir existing level of book acquisi- 
tions, then they are going to start look- 
ing round for sources of economy. The 
booksellers' mark-up is going to be one 
area that will strike, especially, public 
librarians. If an authority chooses to 
set up its own bookshop, then the whole 
trade mark-up, less administrative 
expenses, could be passed back to the 
library. This strikes me as a rather sad 
possibility, and it is, of course, one that 
.would drive some smaller booksellers 
out of business as well as reducing the 

B roflia of the larger library suppliers, 
ul this development is a distinct possi- 
bility, If the Public Lending Right be- 
comes law. 

And what of the authors ? J have 
already made the point that the Public 
Lending Right would .make academic 

lUlklifMlllltlt 'tUlWa «|SA3 mU . A _ __ 



making economies. If publishers wish 
to reduce ; the number of ; worthwhile 
Scholarly publications, then- ibis is a 
measure that they should support. As 
• far they are, concerned, they will have 
a -higher profit on A Smaller number of 
tdlea. : but as : a ■ corollary an academic 
author will find, it Increasingly difficult 
to feel his Work published.' v V . 

. Anot her poi nt vofth .thinking about 
fe lbe effect that the. Public Lending 
Right will have on the present structure 
- of the book trade. At fhe roortent- the 
Not Book . Agreement :: allows . book-* 

. sellers to [give a 10, per cent discount td 
libraries .. with the necessary V library, 
licence. A high, proportion of library 
purchases carry a mark-tip of 25 : to-33i 
per: cent which allows the. boolcsellbr a 
reasonable margin of profit,, The^pre* 


mainly established authors. : 

Public libratleB, wjlh their reduced 
buying power, will continue to buy 
raulb-copies of wall-known authors, and 
presumably thp Public Lending Right 
surcharge wJJl be distributed on a basis 
qE sales figpres. But it seems doubtful 
that there will bo much gain for the 
author fssrufaa hi* first novel or book of 
poemr,. : in the effect' of. the sup 
charge will! be; that libraries will btiy 


. ■ ■ iT . ' MIC 1 1 pur- 

bhaaes of first works then aylhora Will 

vTh-ere ‘stems, 'judging -fftn, tWcbrre- 
’ roondenfce^to be an impression on Ihd 
part of son1c_ad1hors that HBrarlea felai 

^■ 8a,cs ' ■ Wy jraKie* 1 

U that the oVeraH impact of libraries bn 

hardcover -Hal?*; i’ ^"-fl^al and ihAr 


stuns and the pnee that kills. Crea- 
tively, Agee had no gear except top 
—he could never have worked Faulk- 
ners trick of giving them nothing but 
a refined and characteristic version 
of what they wanted. Sometimes they 
were right, too. In a film like The 
Bin Sleep, some of the most memor- 
able Chandler dialogue isn’t Chand- 
ler's but Faulkners, written with his 
left hand: of Hogan's famous line 
"She tried to sit in my lap while I 
was standing up”, the liist half is 
Chandler and the second half— which 
precisely fits the lightened, racy tone 
Hawks gives the film visually— is 
Faulkner. Faulkner, who took the 
money and ran, got more out of 
Hollywood and put more back than 
Chandler, who gave it everything he 
had as a writer, saw little on the 
screen to show for it and was well- 
nigh consumed by bitterness. 

In a cooperative enterprise you 
play percentages or lose all. The 
difference between the two men (u 
temperamental difference in the 
ability to see what was likely and pos- 
sible) is worth drawing, since Agee 
was a larger and more complete 
example of Chandler's type — nil 
artist and nothing but an artist. 
Hollywood nte men like that for 
breakfast. It's remarkable, given 
Agee's psychology, that he got ns 
much done out there as he did. 

Closing these two books with that 
mixture of gratitude nnd regret 
which any writing by Agee seems in- 
variably to call from us, we cun vary 
Tolstoy's question nnd nsk — how 
much talent does a man need 7 “ He 
could get magic into his writing the 
hardest way, by precise description ", 
says Macdonald, and quotes this pas- 
sage from A Death In the Family : 

First an Insane noise of violence In the 
nozzle, then the still irregular sound of 
adjustment, then tho smoothing into 
steadiness and a pitch as accurately 


to be an interesting correlation between 
the growth in book sates and the dcvel- 
promoting reading is no small one, and 
The role of libraries in popularizing nnd 
promoting rending is no small one, nnd 
it is one that works to the long-term ad- 
vantage of authors. 

As a mailer of Interest 1 should like 
to know how the Public Lending Right 
would affect the free provision of text- 
books in slate schools. These textbooks 
arc, of course, loaned to students. 
Would the principle of the surchnrgo 
apply here also 7 If so it is not difficult 
■ to foresee changes in the structure of 
textbook publishing. Not mnny local 
education authorities are going to bo 
receptive to the Idea of a 20 per cent 
increase in their bill for textbooks. 

You suggest towards the end of your 
Commentary (hat "the most discreet 
and Intelligent way out of the difficulty 
would perhaps be for the Arts Council 
to be given more funds and for it to 
distribute these through A.P.C.A. 
Few of the reading public, except thoso 
In the present Government, would 
oppose this suggestion, particularly if 
the money were not distributed on the 
basis of sales figures but were given 
to encourage new authors and those 
of some literary and scholarly worth. 
However, it is highly unlikely that a 
government that will charge entry 
fees to art gaUcrira ajid museums 
Is going . to be wilting to subsi- 
dize authoro to the tune . of £4m 
per annum. I think that your readers 
should see the Public Lending Right 
for what it is : an attack on libraries of 
all types, and one that if given the force 
of law would lead to the end of the 
tree public library, an institution for 
which I, and very many others, have 
considerable affection. 

„ A. C. BUTLER. 

TW University, of Sierra Leone, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Unauthorized 

Reprints 

- , inferestw! to, read, the 

fetter (May 26) From the Librarian of 
Edlobutg/r university about the un- 
authorized reprint by Lenox Hill (Burt 
frfwHmV New York, of his library's 
pruned catalogue, lit September, 1969, 
toUowing an announcement but of the 
blue in an English bookseller’* list of 
a tepnnt by the sank flrm of lfiiq Jib- 


tuned to the size and style n r .. \ 

any violin . . the sho f .“fel 

the separate big drops, silmj Jft 
hrc-ith, and ihc only noise then. * 
noise on leaves and the s 
fit the fell of each big (EoS P tvL* 
the intense hiss with the imenseT^ 
that, mul t hut same Intensity 
'"J. 1 " 5 b . 1 '* Browing more JK 
delicate with the torn of the H,* 
o thru extreme tender wferS 
the water was lust a wide btfidft 

He could write, all right. But to 
donald didn 1 draw attention inti 
underlying pathos of paragraDk 
stanzas 7— like this. "WonlHS 
embody . Agee wrote in bt I 
Now Praise Famous Men, "if, 
cun only describe." Yet he p® 
lorrents of energy into making b 
embody. He was beyond m 
Everything he wrote, and not i 
the scripts, was the work ofa [£ 
(rated director : the page was a w* 
around screen with fouMrack st&a 
phonic sound. Fundamentally u 
economical, it was the approach 
a putter-in rather than a leaver* 
and all too frequently his prou ^ 
a coronary occlusion right there i 
front of you. It's the reason ri 
even iiis famous essay on the sia 
comedians is somehow debiJiu^t 
and by extension the reason why I 
film criticism as a whole was Hraa 
less influential than Parker l^tt] 
(who couldn’t write half so wU)| 
too much of his effort went iid 
making the prose re-creatc, pointy 
point, what he had seen. j 

Agee's inability to be nirrodj 
professional was part of .■ 
humanity. He was versatile in a 
age that doesn't understand vtrsa^ 
ity. Yet it's possible to imagine hq 
getting more tilings finished— ej 
would be nossible, if it weren't fi 
the suspicion that something d 
wrong from the start. Half a 
reward of being an artist Is bec« 
ing one. Agee missed out oa (til 
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ra W s prewar catalogue, I wrote td Mr 
Franklin to seek an explanation. I had 
pO: , reply, and. a ■ further letter, four 
rnorahs later. Indicating that “ under 
Britoh copypght law. we ean. and in- 
; tend to, prevent any English, bookseller 
•' '“®“ ■drag the reprint which - you 
apparwitlg . propose T\ came : back 
f MovecL Jeft no address’ 1 . . 


the Lenox Hill Publishing and DlitriW 
ting Corporation saying that the 
" astounded ” that my loiter hid 4 
been answered ; ” somehow It mujlM 
gotten misplaced . . "We wkM 
of course" (it continued) "nolrcfri* 
your catalogue without your cokw 
and permission ", nnd it closed by n 
questing such permission. .1 rtf« 
expressing my extreme puzzlement ui 
when the consent would have ta 
sought for a reprint announced wte 
months previously, and firmly rain* 
to grant it. The rest, at least for d 
lime being, is silence. 

E>. E. DEAHJ 

Librarian, Royal Institute of 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, 

WIN 4AD. 

‘Confrontation’ 

Sir,— In your review of .taw*** 
in the TLS of April 28, entitled T" 
in limited editions", I a 7 1 . bei f l U, 
serried as a rather odd kind w 
prodigy. My age is monuoned^ 
rectly— and the reviewer adds msi 
have been the eminence grise in w 
1 e, when I was twenty-two yrtrsoiij 
If 4hLs were a fact, mute woum 
have been the fastest govem*J* 
career in history ... I havj-i JwtWj 
never been a government omciw. “ 
fortunately. T am no Wjf J 

either, directing matters from bewpa 
scenes. Thus, J have to speak «J* 
self, and lodge a protest egaiojl 
assertion that I Jove the Ru^an rS 
more than my own companion- . 
is dn aspersion deeply mjuriotu » 

R erson. True, neither do I w 
aired against Russian man, ap*« • 
Russian people. This may b|l 
your reviewer’s expectation*, p 1 " 
not leave him free to utter gfri*" 
and offending insinuations, . 

' J6ZSEF LENpy®**; 
Monoazld, Hungary, .v 

V Our reviewer writes 
isls against allegations “jS-rs 
not say he was ® * 
cial in 1919. Neither did 1 i 
he Is an Eminence grise tooaj' 
deed. I said In so man/ worthy 
was. an enigma, a projwji, ^ 
barrassment to officialdom, r 
i, hard to *» why ha 
Jack Of hatred for the Russ' 
falls short of my expcctatiims "Tjjj 
assumption was that he jow tjj^. 
sfanS evCn more than his comp _ 


a, ironical account of the way 

Onioned to read the rigm 
fie 1 " right "opinions, and 
right ” kind oE degree, 
tp" he rushes to the 

3l)r Leavis and ‘t 10 

jfSblishment; invokes the 

Kdead and gone ; find adds 

i^Jst the " qualifications of 
SSJ respected collengiie and 
o( another, if different, 

i laming- 

q/ ibis may be ignored: but it 
f.wth while to answer the sar- 
Son " bow the cho ps are mnk- 
JTikutow Mr Beni's psotulo- 
Ji) it Simon Fraser Umvcr- 
chaps work in buildings 
ji cmdVs leading architect, 
ISdirimu, challenging bcniity 
iSes mass with grace. They 
JEh i superb view of snow- 
Jnaotsin ranges to the oast, nnd 
La far as the Pacific Occnn to 
- fcj a single, forum-like qund- 
■41 covered walk and sun tcr- 
LthiKtbe use of an opcn-acccss 
rrur eighteen hours a day (fifteen 
lit amends), a well-stocked 
id* theatre where they can cx- 
JTb play and film production, 
m f i dance techniques, as well 
^e-roora and cafeteria, 
iui ire based on thirtcen-weck 
Or continuing round the year. 
kmAatcs may enrol at any age 
(■jkts their studies over nny 
i [j other words, they may carry 
ifcti a break except for four- 
jnaMM: or leave for a while to 
U^e outside world and return 
star wish; or lako a trimester 
mu mm, autumn or winter, 
jtiftm range of optional tri- 
e_fttrsa for 11 credits ", including, 
kart. Chaucer, Milton, and Wnrds- 
Afahose gbosla may rest in peace) 
riuD.H. Lawrence, Yeats, and 
k oatai porary writers. The sub- 
pa) be studied in lecture courses, 
ttninai groups, or through a 
Pi (rignumne worked out inform- 
bnta the individual teacher and 
IN student Examinations arc 
rtfcendof each trimester course, 
un may be written instead. 
h btariaJ essays, long tripos 
nud the cult of the Fiist nrc un- 

kaiota Cambridge ntnn and do 
Win argue with Mr Ileal us to 
■SfpgtWtem may he belter, 
•wd I claim that .Simon l-'ruscr 

“* no _ shortcomings. Dm I 
■« it Ii intrinsically funny In 
in Burnaby, any more thnn to live 


at Radlett, where “ talk show men ” and 
"disc jockeys" must be quite well 
known. 

„ J.W. LEVER. 

Department of English. Simon Fraser 
University. Burnaby 2, British Colum- 
bia, Canarin. 


‘By Mouth or by 
Book’ 

Sir,— Within your very interesting 
senes “Tho Power of Print ", Mulk Raj 
An and writes in his nrtlclc " By mouth 
or by book "(May 12): 

The power of print did not make It- 
self fell In tho sub-continent of India 
until about n hundred years ago, when 
Western missionaries founded the first 
press to print translations of the Bible 
in Indian languages. 

May I take the liberty to correct this 
statement ? Printing on the Indian sub- 
continent started in 1556 in Qaa and 
already in 1577 the first book in this 

f art of tho world wns printed in an 
adian language (Mnluyalam). 

SIGFRED TAUBERT. 
Ausstellungs- und Messe-GmbH des 
Bbrsenvereins des Deutsohen Buch- 
handcls, 10/ 12 Kleiner Hirschgrabco, 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Euing Ballads 

Sir,— l noted the use of the word 
" precisely " In the first line of your re- 
view (May 26) of The Euing Collection 
of English Broadside Ballads, Your re- 
viewer stated that tho projected print- 
ing of the ballads wns mooted " more 
than twenty-five years ago". It wns 
mooted, as the preface makes clear, in 
1926— more thnn forty-five years ago. 

In tho preface to this volume, no at- 
tempt is made to conceal the fact that 
the present Publications Committee of 
tho University of Glasgow was well 
aware uf the need for a proper editing 
of (lie Ballads. But <ho Committee was 
faced with this problem: should this 
unique collection, which had been lying 
ns printed sheets since before the Second 
World War. he made available to gen- 
eral renders and scholars, or should the 
whole project bo abandoned and the 
ballads remain buried for another gen- 
eration 7 

It wns certainly unfortunate that Dr 
Holloway wns "called in to provide 
the introduction at u lute stage Tills 
miHfortonc, ns the preface nnd introduc- 
tion admit, was recogni/cd both by the 


publisher and by Dr Holloway, who 
would have much preferred to start 
from scratch and edit the Ballads. He 
was not available, however, for such a 
task forty years ago. His agreement to 
take on the job within (lie limitations 
'Hiposcd was an act of generosity for 
whjch the University of Glasgow Publi- 
cations are grateful, and which has now 
made these street ballads and their 
original woodcuts, collected a century 
and a half ago, publicly available for 
the first time. He has provided an ad- 
mirably informative introduction to a 
subjeot which is tu present of increas- 
ingly popular as well as scholarly in- 
terest-even if the aspects of the Ballads 
with which he so thoroughly dealt seem 
to have had little interest for your re- 
viewer. 

As for the question of " for whom 
this book is intended ”, it is for anyone 
who will derive Interest and enjoyment 
from it. And the vicissitudes which 
caused the spreading of this project over 
forty-five years? Leu’s leave that to 
an ambitious bibliographer in Lho 
twenty-first century. He'll have fun. 

L. V. BEHARRELL. 
Publications Officer, University of 
Glasgow. 

John Dee 

Sir, — I would like to point out some 
of the more glaring oversights in the 
amusing review (May 19) of my book, 
John Dee, 

First* the quotation used to represent 
my view of angel-magic is merely a 
passing comment (page 37) on Trl- 
themius's Steganograpmn and it is only 
indirectly related to my subsequent and 
rather more extended discussion of 
Dee's angel-magic (pages 110 to 125). 

Second, information about John Dee’s 
idea of experimental science appears 
just after my " remark " that F. R. 
Johnson noted Dee's thoughts on the 
subject "some lime ago" (pages 162 to 
163). As It is brief, I quote the (ext, 
but not an explanatory footnote: 

As F. R. Johnson pointed out same 
time ago, John Dee proposed a viable 
theory of experimental science con- 
siderably before Francis Bacon for- 
mulated his own. It Is quite possible 
that Bacon knew of Dee’s treatise [the 
* Mathematical! Preface '] In which he 
terms experimental science ’ Arche- 
mastrlc \ an art that ‘ ieaoheth to 
bryng to actuall experience sensible, 
all worthy conclusions by all Arles 
Mathemnlicall purposed, & by true 
Nature II Philosophie concluded \ 
Dec continues to oxplain, ' Bycause it 


'ommentary 


lime like Pentecost for 
r" * tongue nnd this 
*t were given Eurolengo, 
for Eur °P« The 
Leslie Jones, who has, 
S®*** wleasa tells \»s the 
wset for a linguistic 
“well-known in 
rj®***2 Doth in this country 
xuTi ’ ^ or A vc years, it 
been living on 
and putting Eurolengo 
■ P, re,cnt hng that it is 
JJ l ««gn language he knows. 

a ‘ complete success " 
JL^not, ata, told what 
got himself 
SjJiJS onfw to prove ihe 
his language. 

j wSv Cal * on i&fiurolenga 
for business 
Newcastle 
wiij J Press. £1) and 

wba'TffiP ** ncrvous 

;■& .si 
iS-SftSifiS 

Europe jsto 

l3 lft 8 !ow ° r * about 

k ft* Is half (he 

^ : j? JJLb rigua ** tha! » 


State of Eng^ 

Sir.— Whatever AnflMMH 
may be on die teaching OF 
12), it is sad that he* h»s_ jjlfaj 
read English prose. {kWA 

. Page in.your.cqlutoPLllW: j 


for thal’ 

Mr i0fKK 
fep^oe fc,n S ia * cs 

»ho 

interrogate 


stars? while the tourist whose 
health is poor must remember the 
pliruso, PI is apelar nn doktor urjenl - 
lik. It might be argued that these are 
just the sort of hybrid phonemes that 
ihc tourist in distress invents anyway 
und it could be that Eurolengo will 
prove to be the first new language 
that people find their way into by. 
accident. Bui even if you find your- 
self talking it by accident, the same 
could hardly go for teaching it and 
Mr Jones has, Euroicnguisls should 
be warned, pul the pedagogical side 
uf his language under copyright, so 
that he will collect a royalty on text- 
books and courses. In short, tf 
Eurolengo catches on, finanslallk el 
htara O K (and there’s surely no 
need JO pul that into English either). 

• * * 

Whatever happened to Gruppc 47 7 
Almost live years after the lost 
gathering of the leading postwar 
group of German writers, a reunion 
was held some weeks ago at the 
Berlin home of one of the founders, 
Hans Werner Richter. Though many 
of Ihe familiar faces were pcesenl- 
G (inter Grass reading an appetizer 
from his forthcoming novel— Mie 
more intimate scale and atmosphere 
were indicaf ise of how Gruppc 47 has 
changed, indeed waned. From be mg 
a significant oppoHlionaUore* in ttw 
guilt-ridden years ^mediately Mter 
Ihc war, the group was gradually 
debased into ihe Hicrary ctrcusof lhe 
19ft0*. wjih media and talent-scout* 
In full. and fuiwme ,*»*■«* 
excluded, mNdbflr. ■* .BeriuL 
Ironically, the Iasi 
logetber was Us have been in i 
Prague: Gruppe 47 was overtaken by 
events, pn both left and right. ; 

1 ' *"•.*, ’ .- m 
To iome exteoT. Gruppc 

Monql ride has bben r«epily tokefl 


procedeth by Experiences, and 
scarcheth forth the causes of Conclu- 
sions, by Experiences : and also put- 
teth the Conclusions them selves, in 
Experience, it is named of some, 
Sden tin Experimental^ 

Third, my analysis of John Dee's 
library is based primarily on his 2,500 
to 3,000 printed books— books for 
which he paid dearly and that he 
gathered with great effort from all over 
Europe— and not on his collection of 
medieval manuscripts, as implied. 

It scenis pointless to continue this 
tedious exercise; enough, I think, has 
been said, 

PETER J. FRENCH. 
The Clock House, Green Street Green, 
Darenth, Kent, 

V Our reviewer writes:— First, taken 
in conjunction with the sentence which 
precedes it in (he book, the quotation 
about angel-magic specifically refers to 
Trithemius and Dee jointly. 

Second, I am afraid 1 did not regard 
that passage quoted above as a justifica- 
tion for the claim that Dee proposed a 
viable theory of experimental science in 
any strict sense, let alone a theory com- 
parable with Bacon’s. The passage was 
heralded in the book by something of a 
fanfare, and, bearing In mind the pro- 
lixity of Bacon's apologists, I am sur- 
prised that theso few words of Dee's, 
so presented, are considered a proof of 
Johnson's thesis, 

Uilrd, I certainly did not intend to 
suggest that Dr French ignored the 
pnnted works. Since, however, even 
they all too often survive in multiple 
copies, it seems that Deo bought many 
printed books which he did not read. 
The expenditure of money and effort is 
in itself no guarantee of intellectual 
motivation, as every collector knows, 
but 1 do not deny that it reveals 
tastes or tendencies, and ! hope I never 
implied that in his generally restrained 
analysis of Dee's collection Dr French 
claimed to be practising nn exact 
science. 

The State of 
History in Canada 

Sir,— I was much surprised by the 
statement of your Special Correspon- 
dent (May 19) that "in EdraoiTJon 
there is a thriving department of 
Ukrainian history". No such depart- 
ment exists at this university. The first 
courses of Ukrainian history ever taught 
at Ihe University of Alberta, Hnd prob- 
ably at any Canadian university, were 


offered in the last two academic years. 

It Is true dial Canada scenis to possess 
favourable conditions for the develop- 
ment of East European studies, due to 
the presence of large Ukrainian and 
other Slavic groups in the country's 
population. The Canadiun national 
government, as well as some provincial 
governments, has given an accolade to 
Ihe "policy of muiticulturulism ", with 
promises to support the preservation of 
the cultural heritaee of the other ethnic 
groups, besides the English and the 
French. So far, however, little hns hap- 
pened to translate this admirable prin- 
ciple into practice, at least as fnr as 
the academic world Is concerned. 

IVAN L. RUDNYTSKY. 

Department of History, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton 7, Canada. 

Copenhagen brandy 

Sir,— Cyril Ray asks iJune 2) what 
Mr Jorrocks meant by " Copenhagen 
brandy”. The answer Is, curiously 
enough, aqua vitae, as this liquor, 
being known as Bnendevin, had its 
name corrupted, the prefix "Copen- 
hagen " being added to distinguish it 
from French brandy. 

BENEDIKT S. BENEDIKZ. 

Department of Librarianship, Leeds 
Polytechnic, 28 Park Place, Leeds LSI 

Sir, — Cyril Rny was kind enough last 
year to answer my inquiry about Dr 
Middleton and "senior hocks”. I must 
try to reciprocate. " Copenhagen 11 
was a sweetened hot drink of brandy 
and beaten eggs (Webster international). 
Presumably in "Copenhagen brandy” 
the spirit U brandy. No wonder that 
Jorrocks said, " Where the MFH dines, 
he sleeps." 

SIMON OF GLAISDALE. 

House of Lords, London SW1. 

Sir, — I cannot answer Cyril Ray's 
query about Copenhagen brandy. Cap 
I ask another 7 What was the " Capri ” 
that Flecte drank at the Club that New 
Year’s Eve in ” The Mark of the Beast" 


up again— by the Literatiirproduzcn- 
ten, a largor, looser, fnr more 
radical body which originated in lho 
climntc ’of student agitation nnd 

f iollcc repression nt the 1968 Frnnk- 
utI Book Fair. InlUnlly. the Lltcra- 
lurproduzentcn lor "literary pro- 
ducers " : ft concept derived from— 
who else 7— Waller Benjamin) were 
rather parochiul in their concerns: 
the safeguarding of the rights of free 
expression and demonstraMon at the 
Fair. But, under New Left stimulus, 
|hcse were soon widened to embrace 
the " analysis of the whole spectrum 
of social development, [and] Its im- 
pact on literary production Hence 
their strategies nave so far tended 
to be critical rather than creative: 
reformist activity at the infrastruc- 
ture level— in bookshops, publishing 
houses, trade unions, writers and 
artists' associations, and In factories. 

Now their Austrian counterparti 
have tried to put precept into 
publishing practice. Their added 
urgency , can be traced . to the 
notorious provincialism of that 
country. This has led most of the 


(see Kipling's Life’s Handicap). 

Flcete began the night with sherry and 
bitters, drank champagne steadily up 
to the dessert, then raw, rasping Capri 


lending painters nnd writers to desert 
what they feel to be a culturnl back- 
water; nnd it is significant (hut 
virtually nil serious Austrinn writers 
arc lured to West Germnu publishers 
as soon as they have achieved tiny 
recognition. In their first resolution 
last year, the Austrinn Llterntur- 
produzenten blamed this exodus on 
the “ reactionary cultural policy " 
of publishers, the press and the 
media, which aims “ to isolate artists 
and intellectuals from the rest of (he 
population 

So the Arbeltskreis Osterreichischcr 
Literaturproduzenten— whose mem- 
bers Include academics, journalists, 
booksellers, publishers and people 
employed in the theatre and broad- 
casting, as well as mere writers — has 
teamed up with a "bourgeois” 
Viennese publishing house (with the 
somewhat counter - revolutionary 
name of Jugend und Volk) to create 
"the first series of books in Austria 
whioh is conceived and edited by the 
authors themselves ”. The aims are, 
broadly,, the socialization of literary 
arid cultural modes of production: 


with all the strength of whisky, took 
Benedictine with hU coffee, four or- 
flve wfclskica, and sodas to improve - 
his pool strokes, beer and bones at 
half-nnst two, winding up with old 
brandy. Consequently . . . 

RICHARD USBORNE. 
Finn 9, 37 Do Vcre Gardens, Loudon 
W8. 


instead of well-heeled bclldcUrlst- 
entrepreneurs, the manufacturers of 
tho texts will themselves have editorial 
control, manuscripts being vetted by 
one of four committees— Literature, 
Projects, Theory, ant! Documenta- 
tion-made up of "literary produ- 
cers '*. 

The first four volumes of the " Edi- 
tion Litcrnturprodiizcnlcn " are per- 
haps a Uttle too seductively produced 
to square with the more austere phil- 
osophy behind the scries — slim, 
bilious orange paperbacks, with Iren- . 
’ dily cut-out covers. In keeping with 
cofieclivistic doctrines, all are of joint 
nuthorshlp: a pulp novel (“ produced 
in about fifty hours " by two opera- 
tives), a volume on the sociology of . 
music and one on media criticism, 
and the first annual showcase of " new 
authors As the interest is local and : 
the quality uneven, it's hard to see 
these little orange books cpuslns 
much stir this side of the Rlngstrasss ; 
but the literary artisans will no doubt 
feel satisfied if they make onie or two , 
of the cultural mandarins of Vienna; 
choke on their coffee and cake. 


■■■■■ Occasions ■■■■■■ 

Dorothy Hammond Innes 

Drawings by Cavendish Morton 

‘These are redly verbal The fun and excitement of 

photographs of things I want to travelling with Ralph, my 
remember. I have always “set” husband, is that we are always 
things in words to keep them- on the inside looking out 
those occasions when everything through other people’s eyes, : and 
comes together, sight and sound forever afterwards feel ourselves 
and smell, people and ideas, and a part of that country.’ . 
sudderiy magic strikes. Dorothy Hammond Innes . 

£2,40 Illustrated 

»«■■■■■■■■■■■■■ Michael Joseph! 
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'I hi* suggestion lias hcen made dial 
Enginii! Ionesco's new play Mat hell 
was intended lo cock a snook at (ho 
Play hoy- Pul aiiski-Ty na n Mtit -belli. 

This is conceivable. for Kenneth 
Tynan and the Pa tiiphysieinn- Acad- 
emician are adversaries of long stand- 
ing. If true, the result is a fruitful 
one and Ionesco should take a crack 
at Mr Tynan more often. Out there 
is no need to look for such personal 
explanations of why Ionesco chose 
to undertake this particular enter- 
prise. It is not the first time that he 
has based a play on a work of Eng- 
lish literature: as with Camus's La 
Pesie, the starting-point for Jeitx de 
Mansnvrv was Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year. And it is easy to sec 
that Shakespeare's Macbeth has 
many elements that would appeal to 
the author of Exit the King, The 
Chairs and Rhinoceros. 

As one would expect, Jonesco 
injects a good deal of farce into 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. Interestingly, 
he leaves out the black comedy 
already present in Shakespeare, 
namely the Porter and the knocking 
nn the gate. He omits also the most 
Ioncsco-likc line in Ihe Bard’s entire 
works, Lady Macbeth’s “What, in 
our house?" in which are. surely lo 
be heard the rones of Mrs Bobby 
Walson and the other English ladies 
of Ionesco’s early plays. Indeed, lie 
goes further and omits Lady Mac- 
beth hcrselL 

Otherwise, however, he sticks 
fairly closely to the general lines of 
Shakespeare's play, though only 
once using Shakespeare's words, i 
Candor and Glamiss, who arc vir- 


Bearding the Bard 


lua II y identical, are defeated in 
bailie by Banco and Maebeti, who 
I us one might have guessed iit an 
Ionesco play are not only also 
virtually identical with one another 
but also with Candor and Glamiss. 
After the cowardly king Duncan has 
rewarded his generals with the titles 
of their fallen adversaries, there is a 
massive guillotining of the vanqu- 
ished army (in the Paris production 
this looked very much like a parody 
of a similar spectacle in Peter 
Brook’s production of Peter Weiss's 
Marat /Stale I. The witches make an 
extremely frightening appearance, 
and turn out lo be Lady Duncan 
and her servant in disguise. 


EUGENE IONESCO : 

Mncbelt 

104pp. Paris : Gallimurd. 5.50fr. 

RONALD HAYMAN : 

Engine Ionesco 

1 14pp. Heinemann. £1.50 (paper- 
back, 50pJ. 

EUGENE IONESCO : 

Present past past present 
Translated by Helen R. Lane 
192pp. £2.25. 

PEnys 
Volume 8. 

Translated by Donald Watson 
I3f>pp. £2.25. 


Banco, Macbett and Lady Duncnn nrillll n 
murder Duncun. Macbett kills * “V 

Banco and marries Lady Duncan, Mulder ana Boyars. 

who turns out after Ihe ceremony to 

be the wilch in disguise. Mncol, woman by a wild 
Duncan’s son, leads a tree-laden Macbett, who does 
army against Macbett, who awaits been an especially 


him secure in the witches’ prophecy 
that he will be succeeded by the 
children of Bunco (who died unmar- 
ried i. and that he cannot be killed 
by man that -Is born of woman, 
Maco I swiftly disabuses him with 
tho information that he, Macol, is 
only the adopted son of Duncan, 
and is m fact the issue of a union 
between Runco and n gazelle which 
had temporarily been turned into a 


woman by a witch. Having killed 
Macbett, who does not seem to have 
been an especially bad king, Macol 
ends the play with the speech which 


So thanks in all at once and to each 

one. 

Whom we invite to sec us crown’d nl 
• Scone. 

By contrast Ionesco's play, which 
contains some of the funniest scenes 
he has written, ends with (lie imposi- 
tion of a terrible tyranny, and a 
speech full of images of destruction 
and universal disorder. Malcolm's 
hypothetical 

. . . Nuy. hud I pow'r, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into 
, . hell,. 

Uproar (he universal pence, confound 
All unity on curth. 

becomes in Macol's mouth a .state- 
ment of intention : “ Oul, ma in ten- 
ant que j’ai le pouvoir, je vais verser 
dans I'cnfcr 1c doux la it de la 
concorde. Je vais houlcvcrser la paix 
tiniverselle, je ddtruirni toute unite? 
sur lu terre.’’ It makes an extremely 
powerful ending to the play. 

Ronald Hnymun's Engine Ionesco 
is a brief, sensible, businesslike intro- 


in Shakespeare’s version Is made duction to the dramatist’s career and 
by Malcolm In the English court in work. A biographical outline and 


order to test Mucduir's motives: 
"... there’s no bottom, none, in my 
voluptuousness ", 

Shakespeare’s tragedy, having 
taken us through hen, ends on an 
optimistic and affirmative note of 
reconciliation and the restoration of 
order: 


The start of the commercial theatre? 


GLYNNS WICKHAM t 
. Early English Stages 1300 to 1660 
Volume Two : 1576 to 1660, Part II 
26fipp pins 32 plates. Routlcdge 
and Kegan Paul. £4.50. 

Some twelve years, ago ,GIynne 
Wickham published - the first log- 
book of his long voyage in quest 
ot .our vanished early theatres. ' It 
carried us from a " Monkish Dark - 
new ” intp a twilight zone of 

Players anil Commerce, Audiences 
and Critics ", where the shape of 
the Inter Elizabethan playhouses 
was at least dimly prefigured, 

•When he Issued his second volume, 
the explorer decided that the log 
must be split into two, the first part 
surveying the growth of theatrical 
activities from the banquet-hall per- 
formances of the earliest liveried 
entertainers to the "game’' or 
14 play P houses. This part closed 
With an account of- the building of 
the Swan in 1596. He emphasizes 
the fact that not only this playhouse 
but also its Immediate predecessors 
from the original Theatre of 1576 
were not the property of the pen 
formers ; they were M speculative en- 
terprises shared between competing, 
and sometimes conflicting. Interests 
and (rosed to. hot owned by, nuy 
single company of actora ". The 
organization of. the preceding log- 
books must be borne in mind as we 
turn lo the latest instalment of Early 
English Stages. 

At ihe start of the present volume 
we find the theatrical explorer con- 
fronted, by a seemingly, insoluble 
pwadox.^u July* !j 597, the players, 
Hi- r? e P 9 !™ c 9.urt«d disaster by ; 


speare, then at the peak of his career. On the other hand, if Professor 
would, like Othello, have found his Wickham proceeds to destroy illu- 
occupation utterly gone. Yet. despite sions he does well in emphasizing 
those stem words, nothing hap- how much is known about the 
pened : the Swan and the Curtain Royal Cockpit which Inigo Jones 
remained intact, while surprisingly refashioned for the performance of 
the following year saw the building p ] ays in | 62 q. So fnr does our 
of the first Globe, followed in 1600 information concerning this building 
by wifh e S 0U ° f *i! hC / 0r ! Une - n "" extend ’that he feels himself justified 
f.^ h -vK a l?^ rthy 5 ,rec 5 ess ’ i y r ?‘ suggesting that "it would be of 

lfi™° more usc 10 considcr rebuilding this 
setting out the key to this contra- theatre on the basis of 40 mv rent 
diction, and comes forward with a S and fo oer cen 
bold interpretation. If correct, the persist in attemS to rehn M Ll« 
inference is that the letter from the Mrst Glihe wiiTC, in. “5 

Privy Council actually " spelf the E £!}_„ W lhe pro P?. rtl ? ns , of 
end of a predominantly amateur and f L nfihwhV r In dC ‘ 

casual theatre and the start of the h ^2ivf he . P aces beforo , R 

strictly professional and commercial argumerU ^ ,ch 

theatre that we know ", Briefly, his even he “ «° present without 

explanation is threefold. First, not “me contradiction. It is well known 
only tlie wily Queen Elizabeth but W “J e Council, in order to 
also her astute Councillors were well lh i theat|, es. made the point 

aware that this order could not . Q ueen bad to have recre- 


bibliography are followed by an 
interview in which Ionesco goes 
over some fairly familiar ground. 
Once again he says that he 
is against literature having a mes- 
sage. and again he quotes Nabokov 
to the effect that delivering messages 
is Ihe job of n postman. (Is the 


shaky; and. if we cast our minds 
back over other periods of the 
theatre's history, we may well think 
that he is disregarding the skill with 
which all our older actors per- 
formed their plays on tour, in all 
kinds of stage conditions. It would 
certainly he nice to he able to accept 
Jones's Cockpit as n basic model, 
but we may find ourselves forced to 
see It as merely nn interesting excep- 
tion. 

A definitive judgment on this 
question, however, ought lo be post- 
poned until Early English Stages Is 
completed. Here, except' for the 
thomes dealt with in the relatively 
short " Book Four", the explication 
of early seventeenth-century theatre 
form has been based upon a consi- 


buticrfly-catcher who crov* * 
stage from time to tj mc fSJ 
a salute in the direction „{*»*! 
treux?) Again loS a mL l 
importance of dreunis in Rj 
and again he goes in for ^ 

standard Sartre-baiting -8? El 
view is followed by Mr M 
briet accounts of individual^! 
The plots are efficiently suE! 
nzed, the information pJoJSfl 
rdevant and the comments ate 

But although this book h- 
useful introduction it provide Cnj 
new to those already fmniliarwiihd 
plays, with Notes and Ctwl 
Notes, with Claude Bonnefoy'scj 
venation* with Engine .faJ 
with Martin .Essljn’s Tl t e Theant 
the Absurd and with Prhmm 
passe present. The latter (mm 
in the TLS on October 31 l<KEii 
now available in English, coni 
tcntly translated. There is nixiS 
about the theatre in it, but a 
deal about the author’s early 4 
and some especially interesting is 
tions on Bucharest. The 
volume of Ionesco’s plays toapa 
in English contains Here Com? 
Chopper ( Jeitx de Massacre), I( 
Foot of the IVflll, which h i 
additional scene for Hunger q 
Thirst, and the short but very (wt 
The Oversight (La Lactate ) about, 
much diplomaed Academician rt 
is found embarrassingly oww t 
have taken his batralattr/oi, li 
who even more embarrassingly hi 
in his attempt lo remedy the omi 
sion. 


hy not ask the actor? 


fflSCHUTZi 

j^MMnology Of tlic Social 

fld by George Walsh and 
jtk Uhnerl 

L Heinenwnn Educational. 

years sociologists, while 
riering to the received 

of empiricism and func- 
ta have quietly noted that the 
sociological work — that 
in, that which is not more con- 
diith its scientific nature than 
fli-has dmwn on Alfred 
a’i phenomenological teaching, 
gfett is something like n tidal 
id phenomenology sweeping 
bosociology. it counts among 
iwn such figures as Peter 
a Thomas Luckmann, Gar- 
t Aaron Cicourel and Jack 
is, and is powerfully 
fined in its support by the 
ricfsymbolic interaction which 
in Item George Mead and 

ta- 
lk tefy other school in contem- 
oj sociology which rivals that 
(kwoenology is that of the Sinic- 
in of Uvi-Strnuss. Arguably, 
ru, this is not a sociological 


aomiL, ^-uuiiviuurs were wen A . j r Y T e* • 4 

aware that this order could not the Queen had to hnve recre- I I Attf 

possibly bo carried out: the play- |«ion from stage-plays and that |J XaJI ] UQ. SIX 1CI1 L 

houses belonged not to the defence- th*f®ft>rc the performers needed L / O 


. , — wifiaeiuL uv 

performing a no^v-lost, satirical play, 

ISa Naihe 

• arid ■ Jrw sou. : P k'ed «uy what; dan ger- 
ous matter- it contained we cannot. 


houses belonged not to the defence- l D e f°«>re the performers needed 
less actors who had beat making a th ®“‘ public theatres to keep ttaem- 
nuisnnee of themselves but lo var- se ^ v ® s prepared for shows at court. 
ioiH financial interests powerful Pr .°^ essor Wickham proceeds from 
enough to offer resistance. Secondly, l ^' s to following inference : 
the court authorities, recognizing w Mow ”, he says, 
that Something had to be done both it stands to reason that if th 

Drocftedl-d 0 > an ? t, pr °S C * J? e stnge ’ d iire o£ ^ survival of the privileged 
proceeded to take the first steps companies is to piny at Court before 

towards bringing all theatrical |h© sovereign, both whai Is played and 
affairs under the; power and protec- how it is staged and rehearsed must 
tton of the . crown. Thirdly, as a * ,eRr a °^ osc reaeniblance to ihla uitl- 
result of these measures, a general Tlf? °hJeotlve. Only madmen would! 
movement wins established wherebv “ e,lbcrJl(e ‘y i prepare for Court per- 

ssss be'r h °p^™d 

.rnilltt-purpose gamehousM still cotl- would be too serious lo oonlemnlalc. 

t^miedhn seryiceV 'V ' Thus- 

.• Whl|e , q 1 few^ of the Interpretations " ■ ’ ‘i 

presented in. thcse chapters rtiav' be" thfere remains f vow strong reason for 

aueationMlr-miVai- a# supposing :thal after l?97 ariv olav- 


• rJf u n '‘contained we. cannot, 
tell,, but, the Lord Mayor and his 
AWermeh were - sufflctentiy dla- 

• address an hrgeht, letter to 
th^. privy. Council, and tho Couiicii 
lost po l|mc in dispatching a'ieply, 

. expressing Ihe. Quel's contern go 
hearing of the ’’ very great disorder 
Ognuhittw’ ip. the cotnrrion play-” 
. houses both., By . lewd mattera that 
are. handled on the stages, and by 
resort and confluence: ot had 
people and coromahdkt^ that the 
owners of the. various theatres 
should be “enjoined" immediately 
"to '.pluck down quite the stages,' 
galleries and rponis made for people 
'fry. stand in,". . 

; Thw oraer appears quite specific 
arid > the authority behind" iit 1 was the, 
highest in the land : we should hive 
supposed that action would vitave: 
bejon taken at once ahd.that 


tsa s-sss^ o[ 

IS could to 

Jn 'some of these studies, the firSt' ,mpJy that 

;Globe',(destro^d iri the disastrous i i on “? c 9 ck P il ' of 1^29, far 
5”; 2 M lcfi P t 5 epa rate . from 1 Wng ah oddity of an Innova t-; 

the second f^obe/fwhlch was pulled Ing 1 archltect:some twenty years after 
n ; . two • Shakespeare’s retirement, might be 

make assured statements abouLtheir 8©P«rM-f o rm, what, had been famil- 


S. B. DUSHRUI (Editor) : 

Sunshine and the Moon's Delight 

A Centenary T ribute to John Milling- 
ton Synge 1871-1909. 

356pp. Colin Smythc. £4.75. 

Although the reputation of J. M. 
Synge is international, there have 
been comparatively few books written 
about his work during the half cen- 
tury since his death. With the excep- 
tion of Delrdre of the Sorrows, the 
plays arc based on folk anecdotes ; 
they are clear and unpretentious. Con- 
sequently there seems to be little scope 
for those ingenious explorations, 
which so tempt die academic mind,., 
Some of the theories offered in Sun- 
. mine and tlie Moon's Delight, u col- 
lection .of twenty-three essays by 
criUcs from eight countries, may well 
be regarded as tenuous, even con- 
trived. . . 


i 
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symbolic one. Nevertheless. 
elude* that tho total effect J” 
tragedy is to underline (tf 
suggestions of classic Fate witn 
of the Christian Apocalypse. 

Equally resourceful, A 
Martin, in his essay “ The PI®' 
the Western World : Christy W 
and the Apotheosis of L 
presents the Piuyboy &'■ 
figure intent on preserving an 
tion from the aUraeiiven^ 1 
Pegeen, the wiles of tne , 
Quinn and the dominant force . 
father. He notes that Old 
descriptinn of his son 
in terms of the hills, the ficl*. 
the road— never of the house- 
doubtediy Synge e^P^ 512 ?,^ 
moteness and loneliness or p 




,S a V S . about the found if ('necessary to stress 

: JwqGlobe? ; th6 result is " a mlsera- thj '“fl^lbil^of Str 





^ Yeats stntcd In a well-known essay 
that Synge was ‘‘ ope of those un- 
moved souls in whom there is b per- 
petual ‘Last Day a perpetual trum- 
peting and coming up for judgment ". 
Taking this as a hint, David R. Clark, 
m “ Synge’s Perpetual ‘ Last Day ' : 
Remarks on Riders to the Sea”* ■ 
m^ues that " the red mare which 
Bartley rides and the grey pony on 
whreh f MiohaeI o appe^ y al?o icho 1 
the description of . 
Jl drsemti1 of the Apoca- 
M ? re ° Ve r ^ finds a deep 
sunificancc m the very names of two. 
px the characters: Maurya, Maryiof 
times wounded heart, 
Mwhael,: the. drowned son, whose 

Si 9 l BT«t Arch- 
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moteness nnu loneliness »» , ^ 
rounding countryside, but m. 
atmosphere, not metapnor. ■ : 
Many contributors, howev^ 
content lo approach Syne^ 
st might forwardly, h 1 an . 
cssny, ♦’ Synge and Jonsoa 
Parenthesis on Ronsard) « 
Duncan traces the ipflucil ^ nff 
Elizabethan dramatist on w 
considers that both yW* 

“ sought a dramatic idiom m 
: be colourful and yet 
and yet disciplined-. 
extremes of poeticizing ■ 

, ness”. ; Robert Hogan. • 

. sensibie «say, wrjtcs on 

of Synge in modcrn lrish ^ . 
the editor, SuhciJ Badi B 
; cusses the deep influx* 

1 or. Yeats: that Influenced » ^ 
1 .at he tells lis, throughout # ■ : 
: work between 


• book concludes , with f our .(*w 
: Synge's , reputation •« . ^ 

vWOfJd. 


school at all, for, whenever the inten- 
tional meaning of social relations is 
discussed, it claims that it studies 
’* structure ’’ at a higher level of ab- 
straction. It is the first contention 
of the phenomenological school, on 
the other hand, that wc can under- 
stand social structure only in terms 
of social relations and -.social inter- 
action, and that these in turn are 
understandable only in terms of the 
actor’s definition of the situation. 

Much of what is written us pheno- 
menological sociology nowndays 
adopts the slogan of *’ lire actor’s defi- 
nition of the situation ” as the very 
definition of its approach. In so far 
ns it docs, it enn claim that it owes 
much to the teachings of Schutz, for 
he it was who insisted more than any 
other lencher in *’ bracketing away ’’ 
the categories in terms of which 
science studies the world and trying 
to understand the “ phenomenology 
of everyday life ”. But what is less 
often recognized is that when Schutz 
did this he was not proposing a pro- 
gramme for sociology. He was sug- 
gesting a way round the insoluble 
problems of epistemology to bring 
philosophers rit least up to the level 
of understanding of Ihe common 
man. On the oilier hand, ho distin- 
guished this programme from that of 


Expelling the essences 


deration of documentary 
without reference to stagc-i 
in the plays of that time. 
Professor Wickham ends his ic — 
by referring lo another, and fad 
voyage of exploration when he p J 
poses lo “embark upon n slod? 
lire production techniques adj 
hy these actors in relation bo® 
their play-mnkcrs and their 
houses with some hope of m 
standing what they were aboct 
The perusal of the log-book rent 
to that expedition will certainly 
awaited with much Interest; i 
when its pages arc open before 
wc shall be better able to assess 
true range of this contribution to 
appreciation of the Elizabeu 
Jacobean -Caroline stage. 


HIACQUARRlEi 


f Hutchinson. £5. 

ilhquarrio hns established a 
itaMe reputation ns a fluent 
!fa uwnlior within the general 
i d ntueniiallsm and conlcm- 
»J Christian theology. 1 1 is books 
’•wigiogly easy lo read and 
bud. yet he is rarely tempted 
wdmpllflmliun. He brings to 
•be writes a welcome freshness. 
Mb breadth of outlook, and 
facing intellectual sympathy. 
pWitm possesses all these 

P*ewtllenl monograph with the 
rj published in 1970. Mary 
al pnins to emphasize 
fJNeoiMhin Is neither u ” sys- 
|[wi l * school " but ’* u kind of 
PWal activity . . . which can 
E**i to have certain common 
Rwcimon ancestry and com- 
Pt^pwilions ’’. Surprisingly, 
R^ock’s book does not figure 
Macquarric’s biblio- 
W Wikh also needs to be 
! 10 date in several other 
BSjf J* starting-point is 
pj&bfe. He regards existen- 
P©a rather broad " style of 
» »P altitude which 
E» s!! i ■ “* m *9 pay more 
paaats usually given to such 
f utnmuno, Berdyaev and 

BS? time, Professor Mac- 
feti “^ IUre 8 rou nd when he 

RlSftWV" in such a 

A, S* 4 Kierkegaard and 
k nj™ 10 , excluding, for 
- and Kafka, 
i wnlily than this 
su «g«t between 
ifePhy and cxisten- 
»«f r «ure. an iden- 
5SSJ4 argued for hy 
CE ,r wd Merleuu- 
^ Merleou-Pomy 

■f?*' cIovc 1,1 

&lnithbi l i?2* not reflect 
to embody 

mB&s* 


il™., rl u S r,inScen ^ e P a ptaenomeno- controversies of his day. Suciology meaningful action includes both 
k »k .u C ^ vas , n ? t bracketing away was concerned with the interpretative because- motives and in-order-to- 
twin the scientist s way of looking at understanding of social action, motives, that it involves the fantasy- 
tnmgs, and that of the layman, to Action was behaviour in so far as ing of an end in the future perfect 
look at essences. His was an alto- the actor attached a subjective mean- tense, and the development of a pro* 
getner more humanistic, if less ing to it. Social action was action ject to get to that end stale, 
rigorous, philosophy than that. which, by virtue of its subjective When I turn to Ihe behaviour of 

Those who have declared them- meaning, took account of the be- another person rather than myself 
selves lo be Schutzians, however, hayiour of others and was thereby there is a curious paradox. On tho 
have too often forgotten that his one orientated in its course. Such defini- one hand I have nn immediate ox peri- 
distinctive contribution to sociology t ‘ ons were full of ambiguities and ence of it which I do not have or my 
was published in 1932, before the Problems, but Weber proceeded to own dnr6e, yet I cannot really 
great period of his teaching in the ? wce P them under the carpet by tak- understand it in terms of the moti- 
llnilcd States, and that this was an ' nfi ™ ea ning to refer simply to (he vationa! patterns which lie behind it. 
attempt, deliberately conceived to rc ^ nt ‘ 0D °f an action in rational The most that I cun do with regard 
provide a philosophical underpinning terms to a I 00 *' flnd orientation to to these latter is to put forward hypo- 
to the sociology of Max Weber. This the a £ tlon °* another to refer, on the theses or typiheations. But — and this 
was The Phenomenology of the on ®. , Ilflnd - t0 expectations of a pro- is the final stage of Schulz's nrgu- 
Social World, now published for ba °'* ,stic sor, « and » on tbe othcr hand, merit— I do have a different kind of 
the first time in this country. Most expectations in a mom] sense. On knowledge, albeit in ideal typical 
sociologists of any degree of sophisti- thls b , he went 00 t0 dev £'°P form of Ihe meaning of the behaviour 
cation will welcome this as long over- m f‘ l ? fm P“ rt “t concept of social Q f those with whom I interact, from 
due. Internally the discipline will a i0n aU ,fs str uctural deriva- that which I have of my content- 
develop as a result of Schutz's major * c u , *u, , , , P°™rics and my predecessors and 

work being freely available. Exter- For Schutz this Is not good enough, successors. In these other cases I 


nwin wiiin Liwvi y ntniiUUJW. UAlUl" j . « I 1 .... . 

nally, philosophers and others who 


x mat, for 
s N ? te% Irom 


bves. parnrics and my predecessors and 

For Schutz this Js not good enough, successors. In these other cases I 
and. though some may hold that nis depend upon grossly oversimplified 
work Is essentially destructive, under- types — perhaps, although Schutz does 


pronounce upon the possibility or lypes-pemaps, atmougn acm 

otherwise of a science of sociology “ UL sterealypes. 

will have something to gel their iceth ! cv el . .‘ M p . ""‘"P “ . Sch»? be,leve , d th ?' soc ! 


MWI of 
more discursive 
could formu- 
S^sajWjlhin the 

‘tVQTC* fWT.-i.J , 


lines between the imaginative and dis- 
cursive modes. 

Existentlulism is mainly devoted to 
the three aspects of existentialism 
described by Mrs Wariurek as " com- 
mon interests, common ancestry and 
common presuppositions There is 
ii brief general characterization of 
(ho existentialist philosophic "style ", 1 
a rapid account of the history of this 
philosophic style up lo lire present, 
and finally in the main body of 
flic hook -a scries of chanters deal- 
ing not with individual thinkers in 
chronological order (this 1ms been 
overdone already) but with such 
fundamental themes as existence, 
knowledge and understanding, 
thought and language, finiiudc and 
guilt, the quest for authenticity, and 
sn on. 

The general observations on exis- 
tentialist thought with which the book 
begins contain some excellent points. 
Far example, while explaining why 
existentialists “ deny that reality cun 
be neatly packaged in concepts", 
Professor Macquarric rightly empha- 
sizes thal Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, 
for example, are nol fundamentally 
unsystematic thinkers. He goes on 
lo expound the existentialists’ con- 
cern with man as an existing subject, 
rather than u thinking being, and 
points lo the sumetimes brilliant 
analyses of certain aspects of emo- 
tional experience (e g. anxiety, nau- 
sea, boredom j which existentialism 
has produced. 

He neatly relates phenomenology 
lo the existentiaiisl tradition, glances 
at such neighbouring doctrines as 
empiricism, pragmatism, idealism and 
nihilism, and suggests ihe value of 
existentialism for Christian thought 
, by concluding: “Radical question- 
ing and readiness to doubt are built 
into the existentialist position, and 
where failh does finally emerge, it 
w iH be the stronger far having 
looked imo the abyss of nihilism. 

In relating existentialism to th© 
general history of philosophy. Pro- 
testor Macquarrie adds some new 
branches (including oriental ones) to 
Emmanuel Mourner's famous exist- 
entialist genealogical tree of 1947. He 
also pushes Ihe roots deeper into the 
soil of myth and pre-philosophtc 
consciousness. Inevitably, what he 
can say in twenty-one pages rt more 
suggestive ibah *? I,d Bn f 22 
reviewer at least « mild want ra “ r B u ® 

. with his brief general comments on 
Pascal and Camus. 

Unfortunately, spat© is ^ 

.. . go into Professor Man « freat- 

, men! of various ex istentlahst theme . 

:: ihodrh it Should a* least be “Jgl 

he movis beyond 
and 


v... .nv.wn.ui.nB io ine.r ic«n h which Weberi at lenst> had SUg- 

w,k., li- gested much could be achieved, the 

When Weber wrote his Jntroduc- more sophisticated view Is that the 
f* to J 2# Oesellschaft y md of P sociologlcal moc]els Webor 
he opened with certain key defini- usw j cou jd j, c immensely enriched 
hons couched m the laugunge of (be if , n their elaboration they took 

account of the problems of action 
and interaction which Schutz out- 
lines. 

On the level of Individual action. 
Schutz refuses to draw the line of 
distinction between behaviour as 
, . . , , , non-mcaningful and action ns mean- 

example. h his analysis of various fogful. The one non-meaningful thing 
worlds the everyday, science, j s Bergson called the dnrfe 


Schutz believed that sociologicnl 
knowledge was largely confined to 
the bare, spare typificntlous which 
men had of their contemporaries, 
rather thnn the relative richness oj 
knowledge which was given in Im- 
mediate interaction with consoclates. 
This led him inevitably to the notion 
of the world of everyday life, and it 
led his successors to oversimplify the 
epistemological problems of a socio- 
logist having access to the actor’s 
own (rue definition of the situation, 
In fact the problem is insoluble, but 
who can doubt that in the arid world 


worms me everyaay, science, j s w j TOf Bergson called the durfe created by the empiricism of Pnul 
ar *’ re**® 1 . 00 ° r his criticism of w hich Is the most real thing of all to Lazarsfeld and the st rue tur&l-fu no- 


ex istcntiulist ethics). 


.He concludes wjth a very sugges- |( My experience therefore gains 
live chapter in which he sketches an mean fog ; n the first place only when, 
evaluation of existentialism based on bul ag soon M§ , at f 8nd to j{. 
four main aspects. Firstly, he -points on a moro CC foipIex level than this 
to the danger of nntl-ratlonal tenden- one find8 thal whal w<5ber called 
cics which, particularly in association — 

with passionate commitment, "enn 

as easily assume the forms of ITjjjk 

inhuman cruelly ns of quixotic W 

generosity". At the same time. J VIKAS PUI 

lie agrees that certain existentialists lUIL^ 

have rightly directed attention — — Delhi ■ bonbay ■ 

to levels of experience beyond the 

reach of logic. Secondly, ho sees a ^mwl, Q. D. A Bansll, P. C. i : EC 

weakness in cx is lent tut ist ‘‘amoral- «S C W?S . ? 5 . 8 PP' . Ez *5°. . 

ism The “ authenticity ” of Hei- W ** t0Und UB - e u fc 

deggor or Sartre, which refuses lo ° 1 m-niiai t 

ncknowledae norms tn the moral life, 6400^*6) 40 Bn A MANUAL C 

leaves crucial problems of action and .. fiQtlkley explains the role ol a 

behaviour unanswered. Thirdly, tie and tells about his Job In s very i 

secs in existentialism an excessive Qupla| Ri d, : WAQE FLEXIBILITY 

individualism und subjectivism lead- -£1.40 

ing to an Inadequate response (apnrt 11 Throws a flood ol light on the w 

perhaps from Buber) to (he problem Q U pta, 8. L. a Ntsha Rani : FUND, 

of Inter-personal relations. Finally, £1.20 

existentialist thought offers no philo- Explores Important properties ol 
sophy of nature, nppears to ignore the methods, keeping abreast of mode 
natural sciences, is anti-technological M«m , u dam6 iV T ^ E ACTIVE REI 
and turns from the aims and achieve- ' be J? “P 
ments of modern society rather thnn pn 76 Bu 0r : 8URV VA ^ DEPEND 
seeking a way through them. Underilnas the Imoortance of h 


me, but is past as soon ns I attend to. tionniism of Tnlcott Parsons, Schutz 
It. My experience therefore gains immensely enriched both philosophy 
meaning in the first place only when, and sociology 7 It . Is not without 
but as soon as, I attend to. ft. And reason that many sociologists would 
on a more cdmplex level than this regard him as the most significant 
one finds that what Weber called teacher in the postwar world. 
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A Saint- Simon in short trousers 


PASCAL JARDIN ; 

La Guerre & neuf am 
J98pp. Paris: Grasset. ISfr. 

There have been many histories of 
Vichy, as many memoirs, plai dair- 
ies, indictments, nearly all of (hetn 
suspect. The one exception, perhaps, 
is the candid, but no doubt inaccur- 
ate, account by Du Moulin de Lubar- 
thfete, the Marshal’s first chej de cabi- 
net. Here, however, wc have an 
entirely different, original approach 
to that bizarre period that, like a 
closed garden seen from a prison 
window, must always have the added 
fascination of mystery to most Eng- 
lishmen. For most of us, save for that 
prestigious minority who were 
dropped in France and who survived, 
the history of the Occupation cun 


tiuns, closely observed through the history textbooks, who ordered the 
eyes of a child nged six in 1940. aged destruction of all existing copies of 
nine in 1943. They are sharp eyes, and Lefebvre's 89 and the withdrawal of 
sharp ears too. And, as one might Malct and Isaac, 
expect from such an exceptionally gut undoubtedly the most incisive 
endowed and well-placed witness, v i gn cue is that of Mgr Valerio 
what is best in his short chronicle are Valeri, the Papal Nuncio, and a very 
the visual impacts. There is nn un- important personage of the Vichy 


forgettable description of the arrival Court (he was replaced, shortly after 


of Pierre Laval, in an enormous 
black, armour-plated car. builL for 


the Liberation, by Mgr Roncalli). 
“ Vers minuit, le nonce aposto- 


thc Queen of England and only used |} que dtfbaroua it son tour. C'rftat une 
once by her, when she visited Vcr- sortc de pn tj at k j a f-eliini, sangld 
sanies, heralded first by motards. dans une soutane de soie taillde par 
then by two black Citroens, full of Jeanne Lanvin. II dtait dans tous ses 
armed pohee, looking like killers ^ iL (j & Jiiddo d'&re tdnioin au ma- 
{which is no doubt what they were). riage dc Danielle Darrieux et de 
Once these have taken up positions Rubirosa." Then there is the scene. 


{which is no doubt what they were). riage dc Danielle Darrieux et do 
Once these have taken up positions Rubirosa." Then there is the scene, 
on the porch and in the bushes of on the occasion of the reception given 
the garden, the chauffeur opens the by Pascal Jardin's mother for the 
door of the “ nionstre noir de plus premtere of VElernel Retour, when 


the history of the Occupation cun d e qua! re tonnes Laval and his 
never be related to personal experi- daughter get ouL " Cet Auvergnat de 
cnee. 60 a ns a une tflta de pdon nuitissd 

It Is a gap wo can never fill. Nor d’asi*lc, d’oii son snrnom de don 
is there anything in our own Pedro. Scs yeux Idgferemcnt bridds, 
historical past or in our personal ex- Kl P eau juunc altestcnt quo 1 ’invasion 
pericnce that will help us in this res- mongolc est bion venue jusqu’au 

K , We do not know what It was 
to live in France between 1940 


Pascal, having cnlled Coco Chanel 
" vieux poulct ddplumd ", is given a 
monumental slap on the face. 

The Marshal Is briefly displayed, 
walking in the woods, while he tells a 
cavalry story ; " [il] dtait en civil ct 
faisait des moulincts Iris brillants 


, — - - - ^ ocu T dc is . !)” avec sa canne There is a visit from 

like to live in France between 1940 mention of the white Uc, but the child Emmanuel Berl and his wife 
and 1943. A tattered poster, still up noticed that Laval was dressed in a Mireille. M Jardin tells them of the 
in a few Normandy icoles com - wcl[. cu t light suit and wns wearing dismissal by the Vichy Government 
munales in the summer of 1944: LE black suede bools— it is the sort of D f two schoolteachers, Jean-Paul 
CHEF D’ETAT. MARECHAL DE thing he would notice, as ho is a child Saftro and Simone dc Be auvoir, ac- 
FRANCE. AIJX BNFANTS DES of wealthy parents. c „La nf hnv{no , n - r . 


CHEF D’ETAT. MARECHAL DE 
FRANCE, AUX BNFANTS DES 
ECOLES, his New Year message, 
headed by the / rancisqite , was the 


cased of having, in their internal. 
There is plenty more for the por- allowed boys and girls to sleep to- 
Irait gallery. Here is the Spanish gether. M Bert's comment is: " II est 


only .tantalizing and rather pathetic Ambassador to Vichy France, pre- pourtant dans l’ordre des choses quo 
link hetwcon what had only recently vlously to France — he made a very les gardens aillent avee les filles. A 
ended and what we oursdves were considerable contribution to the moins que votre gouvernement ne 
witnessing. The poster, and such ob- transformation of tho one to the prdf&re que les garcons dorment 
iects as a letter written m green ink, other: " Son Excellence Lcquerica, entre eux et les filles aussi ? " Pascal 
in a sloping hand. In a language idcn- gigantesque dtndon dord, ventru may be in shorts— and he is dis- 
tified as Slovak, found m a Nor- comma un gallon de Charles Quint played'on the dust-jacket in an Eton 
mandy lane and brought in by a . , . se pSmc aux trois quarts collar— but he really does write like 
zealous child in sabots. It was only d’aise. . . .” The metaphor Is pleas- Saint-Shnon. 
a love letter, addressed to a member in g, though it is‘not that of a child Pascal Jardin was born in May 

rrcentTy°thera ^Iwh^oSd toTthe Sf i but ° f R of ab ° ut 3 . 6 ; »34. His fatlier’s family were 

• [he visual memory, however, is what wealthy orintera from Evrcux. His 


recipient -lived to see the girl again, gives it body. Then there is the 


Saint-Shnon. 

Pascal Jardin was born in May 
1934. His father’s family were 
wealthy printers from Evrcux. His 
father, at the beginning of (he war. 


even if he lost the letter. Or per- ^comier-fortunV^y, for all co^I wa? ' oite of & dK.“T£ 

haps he had thrown it away? No cerned, brief-with Abel Bonnard, SNC ™ It 

wonder so many English historians the Vidhy Minister of Education- Tr? 018 «> evacuate 

have frit the urge to write the history ™ „ 0t c " on - Py™ “t* 0 railway ndmlnistm- 

of France during those Years Be- Abel Bonnard * tait petit, prfcfs et Hpn from the rue Saint-Laznrc to 

tween,. and have then given up the Ej? chovclure blanche ct Deauville. In January 1941, Jean 

j dea ■ 1 mousse use. Acaddmiclen frangais, potto Jardin was appointed chef de cabinet 

du lendi. mrmclrfl ran- molanfonri.. n i— .i irt.L.. t?> wt_ ■ 


du ieudl, mini sire par malentcndu, II a m 

This lime, at least, we are well oppariennit k cello catdgoria d'homo- Boutliillier ;'on April r*WL he wns 

»»v=d For he™ is something of gESi 'r-sferred'to RoEeri GibS mE 

Vichy— its lenders, its personalities, its . . 1 ter of Transport, a position he re- 

enemies, its neutrals, its fasles and Its appears . at a l Tecc P' “fr three wecks . for on 

ridicules its occasional mm ita rr#. s on - b s eye ? swimming In April 20 he became chef de cabinet 

“T *5 timmeL Thi 3 W ?1 lhB Winter who of Pierre Laval, a position that he 

quenlly almost comical juxlaposl- was entrusted with the reform of the held till the end of 1943, when, in 


to the Vichy Finance Minister, Yves 
Bouthillier; on April 1, 1942, he wns 


Putting a shell on the mollusc 


VOLKER R. BERGHAHN i 
Der Tirpitz-Plnn 

. Genesis und Verfall eincr innert- 
^olhtachen^ Kiisenstrntegie untef 

640pp. DM 54. 

JOHN C. G. ROHL (EditOf) : 

Zwcl deutsche FUrstcn zur Krlcgs- 
schuldfrage 

Llchnowsky und Eulenbuig und dor 
Ausbruch des Erstea Weltkriegs. 

80pp.-DM 14. '• ‘y 'v-j: 1; • - ; . 

DUsseldoii i Droste, 


Ttie German "Npvy was one of this 
; century’s Great. Mistakes. It gave 
anti-German Englishmen an, argu- 
ment of unanswerable 'force ,; it did 
Great Britain little Mrhi ; If deprived 
the German Army of cash- It 
diverted resources ‘from U-Boats, less 
flashy than Drendnopghts and a great 
deal more important; and ft ‘ended 
up. fittingly, with submersion in 
Scottish bays. , . 

: The story of diis error haa been 
tola quite often, but the period from 
1897 to 1907 remain eel somewhat 
obscure. Vblker Berghahn’s new 
bqok is the definitive work on this 
period. .He has explored an impres- 
sive number of archival sources — in 
Bast as well, as in West Germany— 
and writes with obvious authority 
on many -vital aspects of- J the 


subject. Parly politics, personalities, 
finance, relations with the Army, 
foreign afifaire and naval tech- 
nique — both in tactics and construc- 
tion. — Ore covered with clear mastery 
of sources, command of detail and 
awareness of Important issues. 

The main, lines of FiottenpolUik 
are of course relatively clear for 
those free from " war guilt " psy- 
chosis. St was foH that, without sea- 
power, die deutsche , Weltgeltung 
would be " a merttust without its 
shell ”, Ideology and resources, for 
once, combined : “The middle-class 
Fj ottcnlntellekiuellen . delivered the 
arguments, . ind industry gave tho 
money^. . the Kaiser, had a very 
uhportant • -role, .Holstein; •; com- 
plained : *^®iither be -has not seen 
what the result wdH bo. or be has 
K', ^ preparing for. & coup 

tfctat —ope to; give a; savage anti- 
soouvfist law and a giant fleet. Ur 
Berghahn traced /the development of 
the various arguments*-* da^b of 
poraortaBtles tBsguHed as Kompeienz- 
s/teit in administrative rtiatters, prob- 
lems over ^ fcfebiqal hvattort, decisions 
to opt , for ba*Uesbips and tint cruiB- 
Ho shows that ail these deci- 
«ons ambunted. id chaHeogiog .Great 
Britain— a cbatlohge quite ' con- 
sciousLy made,' though not' always 
openly admitted. \ . ? 

Vet there .were enormous ddfficUl- 
ties. ■ .The .! Army =. could hardly. 1 be 
expected to approve the lavishing of 
money on . the Navy ; many '.of the 
Chambers' of Commerce were none 
Wo pleased .the federal Princes 
kept ; makfog. diffjoylties—whether 
our of * eirvy ; or out of principle. 


Finance was not easy to manage; 
the agrarian element in the Reichs- 
tag had to be brought round by the 
usual log-rolling. Indeed Tlrpitz’a 
scheme involved trumping the 
Reidistag by a vast publicity cam- 
paign. At every turn, vita! questions 
had to be faced ; the solutions found 
indicate unmistakably that the 
German Navy was built as a delib- 
erate challenge to England. Der 
Tirpilz-PIan tells, this story ably. 

Dr Berghahn accounts for Fiat- 
tcnpolitlk in the now ritual way, in 
terms of "tensions of German 
society Genmany was a state 
. whose capacity tp function was ‘ 
already endangered by latent explo- 
sive forces within society ” and the 

fleet. whs ant ontriff " » a n 1o« 




both England and ■ the neicnsiag ", 
Thfc may be tree; but the present 
reviewer was opt convinced, It is 
easy enoujh to ft id remarks to .the 
ecrect that leading Germans sup- 
pt»ed nationalism wbuld somehow 
overcome jBha_ ^ooial peril; Indeed 
■ttie new school of Gentian falsto-. 


nans.' apply .almost quantitative 

W^ to.80saip of this sdrt. 
Whether ft pouhted for much is 
another matter: The tenslobs of 

?aSH fln u. 8 ? d f ty L we ^* tess * in the 
1890a. Jhah \a the 1880s ; in any 
case the eledienls that were national 

' w.: naval, matters . Weren't flie 

■ onesmo^afElcted by. this wpJ£Z . 
tension., On the coMcary, codserva- 

are unr 


policy, both (British and German. He 
makes the point that an Anglo- 
German alliance was never seriously 
on the cords : Germany would never 
be interested in booking, to the 
extent of war, British interests 
against Russia. Perhaps the author 
oveiratcs the degree to which naval 
affairs counted in the making of 
British foreign policy— he suggests 
that fear of the German Navy 

? ushed Britain into entente with 
ranee and later Russia. In fact, the 
British were always angling for an 
entente with at least (France in the 
1890s ; the entente ,was essentially &< 
French , detdrionr^wbich suggests 
that the effect of the German Navy 
was perhaps greater on French — 
th«i on 'British. And was F»u.*« i- 
politik anyway all that decisive in 
pushing Britain into war with Ger- 
many? These questions and many 
otiuys will aH have to be answered 
jjj. with reference to Der 

Tirpitz-Plaiu The reader can have 
°my_ two grumbles. The book is 

i ong; 000 mid of ^ 

300,000 wonfa would have sufficed. 
German^ publishers ougfct to ration 
their authors, and perhaps subsidize 
journal to act as, a clearing-house 
for in e^entiai iolq renation. Also, a 
S W ougbt to hive 

S er ^Vl907, at whi{h 
" of ' irite deoteSveness 
,^oCur^ save the author^ reaching 


the mSrSs G f R«hl also deals with 
the erfdps of tiie Hrst ^Vorid War. 

S?r2£? n !L; rep / < ^ BCes documents 
S AmbassadrS 

Penburg 1 , atlB, 
enough' lb 
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The no-Godders 


order to pul him out of reach of the 
Gestapo, he was appointed French 
Minister in Berne. He was dismissed 
at the time of Lhc Liberation, and has 
apparently since lived mainly in 
Switzerland. 

Through his eyes as a nine-year- 
old, Pascal describes his father driv- 
ing at 150 kilometres nn hour, on tho 
empty roads of Occupied France, 
between Vichy and Paris, or, in the 
end. from Vichy to the Swiss frontier. 
His father is always armed : and, one 
morning in 1943, Pascal is woken up 
by the sound of gunfire. His father 
is shooting it out. with two revolvers, 
from Pascal’s bedroom, with a group 
of maquisards. Later, when Pascal 
goes do the Lycde at Evrcux, after the 
Liberation, his schoolmates taunt 
him, as the son of a coliabo ; and his 
in-laws oppose his first mnrriage, on 
similar grounds. During the Occupa- 
tion, Pascal received very little formal 
education, and clearly the period for 
him was one of great excitement and 
enjoyment. Once in Switzerland, he 
was sent to an extremely expensive 
boarding school ; in the course of n 
fight, he knocked off the glasses of 
a boy nicknamed “ Bobo le Biglard ", 
tho future King of the Belgians. 
Pascal himself eventually made a 
career as a film producer. 

La Guerre d neuf ans is not, of 
course, a work of history. But it has 
something to offer that no history 
book could provide : it is a 

tdnioignage of the intimate mores of 
Vichy, seen from within, through tho 
eyes of a child. He does not under- 
stand the look of horror on his 
father's face on seeing Robert Aron, 
a Jew, temporarily in hiding, coming 
down the main staircase, in the pres- 
ence of Krug von Nidda, the Ger- 
man Ambassador to Vichy. But he 
captures the atmosphere of tho 
parlies nnd the- reception. Whatever 
happens to France, nothing can be 
allowed to disturb tho enjoyments 
and tho social calendar of the Tout- 
Paris, nnd the Tout-Parls is very 
much in evidence in his father's 
house. 1943, as Pnscal comments, 
was a splendid year for the French 
cincmn and theatre. One Is struck 
above all by the selfishness nnd tha 
lack of Imagination of these people. 
They were mostly not so much wicked 
as amoral. Whatever happened, they 
had to remain at the centre of things. 
There is even a certain social 
exchange between tho Tout-Parls of 


the Resistance and that of 
Col Libor.' don. Some of the 
Vichy personalities are L 
amoral, but intensely cruel 
Marion tells young Pascal L 
should both enjoy and ^ 

women; he himself cruel S 

lory libertine. ,pc 

The book ends on a scene oft 
calypso. There are disastrous fij 
in the autumn of J 943. Ifca 

sweeps all away before its to ™ 
course: “ Prfcs de moi, un T 
entusse dans une brouctledal 
rares, des billets do banqa. 
pnciw dc voiture, un tdtiphout E 
convoitisc do tous ces gem est i 
borne, sans choix, sans mesurtl 
A month later, the family, in jJ 
black Citroen, are heading like ri 
for Switzerland, with anolbtr m 
car on their tail. Their puisutnl 
Gestapo, are blown up by a gJ 
tance group, on a mountain rad] 
the Jura. | 

Pascal is an observer. Henri 
judges, makes no comment erai j 
the cowardice of those who wtrtj 
taunt him at school. He does not Hi 
It easy to form an opinion of foj 
His father, whom he admires sad 
as a sort of buccaneer, is, hu 
a stranger to him. He thinks the 
Matignon, when he is told (folk 
going there with his father, /tin 
nn hotel. He is puzzled by the A 
but plucks up the courage to ask 
to lake him to the lavatory, ‘ 

He gets lost in endless comkc 
but eventually finds his father h 
magnificent oFfice, with six ,J 
phones on the Louis XV table, 
is a similar dreamlike quality, i . 
of innocence, about the whole 
It is as if Alnin-Foumier bad 
bled into another fairy caste, 
one called I’HGtel du Parc. 

M Jardin had a most 
childhood. It docs not seem to 
done him tiny harm. He is new 
ter, blit, at thirty-six, still ' 
and very, very alert. Pa- 
attractive is his iittio play, 
himself and his brother, in the W 
drawing-room, in the 
among others, of Georges . 
Napoleon wakes up in the In. 
walks to tho Dcux-Magots, a 
shows him the telephone, be to 
talk with lu daine-plpi. Bonnets 


piC, WATKINS ( 

fafftSl S a b personul 

in a fluid yet collectivist 
This book is an able and 
. itudy in the Puritan 
*10 that problem and the 
oaten! ion of self-awareness 

itKnlh and seventeenth cen- 

k Allbat time political and reli- 
y and the growing 
of the social order con- 
oen with the need to make 
jiasd, itlhesnmc time, lecn- 
jnd economic developments 
ettoing a wider variety of 
i Human nature began to 
■ dot complex and personal 
F> core elusive. People were 
j to ask the question, who am 
{be Puritan never doubted that 
aj«r was contained in man’s 
ip to God. {Eliminate that, 
_ his been left to our age is 
H&fdous cult of “ the person- 


But the form was that of narrative Crusoe, " lock'd up with the eternal 
rather than self-portraiture. He was bars and bolls of the ocean in an 
not asking, what kind nf person nm uninhabited wilderness without re- 
17 but, how am 1 progressing day by demption ", 

day in the journey from Sinai to The breakaway radical seols, the 
Sion 7 "horrid blasphemers”, here called 

The questioner often confided his the “ vulgar prophets of the Com- 


^n.inwiw, ........ uio vmgiu pi upnc-13 vl u*e \_vm- 

answers to diaries, intended primarily monwealth ", repudiated the painful 
for his own use, to check his per- Puritan discipline nnd its strong, 
pclual self-examination. Some of sobering intellectual emphasis, to 

I iimPA nAllnnl<irl nnri ciikcnAllarl I lit f.liL •• U AvAilSnrr 


these were collected and subsequently 
published for pnstoral and evangel- 
istic purposes. Thus took shape the 
literary genre of spiritual autobio- 
graphies, intended as witnesses to the 
work of God. These were the precur- 


equate saving faith with exciting 
emotion. Extremists like Ranters 
and Muggletonians could be megalo- 
maniac nnd anlinomian. Abiezer 
Coppe — imprisoned by (Parliament 
for his publication A Fiery Firing 


tvuta V/I VJUU, I HW.H. itviv »uv IU1 Ills I'uuiraiikiwii 

sors of the English novel, which first Roll— he - longed to a loose- living, 

ln.,U Iha fixrm nf Rplllinuc niitn. nrnim with lihft AltllHOUS 


took the form of fictitious auto- 
biography. 

Owen Watkins, a lecturer in edu- 
cation in the University of Leicester, 
has waded through more than 200 
of these documents. Apart from the 
classics, like Grace Abounding, Bax- 
ter’s Reliquiae and Fox’s Journal. 
the most intearesting is the Confes- 
sions of Richard Norwood, first 
published in 1945. Norwood, who 
surveyed the Bermudas and taught 
mathematics there, was a restless 
traveller. He travelled. He wrote: 


permissive group with the ominous 
title of “ My one flesh 
So we come to the journals of the 
Quakers, with their often wildly un- 
disciplined scriptural imagery. Here, 
of course, the main emphasis in the 
record is on the indwelling Spirit, 
the inner light, the self-authenticat- 
ing experience : 


JAMES THROWER s 
A Short History of Western Atheism 

143pp. Pemberton. £1.40 (paper- 
buck, 60p). 

Janies Thrower tells us that atheism 
is often regarded in this country as 
a fairly recent phenomenon, and that 
it is his intention to show that it has a 
long history and has been integral 
to the development of Western 
thought. His short survey is divided 
into three parts. “ Atheism in Classi- 
cal Antiquity " begins with the Ionian 
school in the sixth century bc. This 
part traces the emergence of a 
naturalistic view of the world and 
historical events, the division be- 
tween religion and philosophy in the 
Socratic period, the great humanistic 
nnd secular philosophical schools of 
Hellenism and ends in the second 
century ad with the private atheism 
of the early Roman Empire. 

The second part is entitled “ West- 
ern Atheism to the Seventeenth Ccn- 
i tury" and begins with the twelfth 


The final pari, “ Modern Athe- 
ism", begins with the Age of 
Reason, and with Baron D’HoIbnch, 
to whom goes the accolade of “ the 
first unequivocally professed atheist 
in the Western Tradition ”. Hume 
and Kant make brief appearances be- 
fore Mr Thrower turns to the Roman- 
tic movement and thence to Feuer- 
bach, Marx, Nietzsche and Freud. 
The moderns turn out to be Sartre for 
the existentialists and Ayer for the 
positivists. 

Mr Thrower's study is unfortu- 
nately deficient both in method 
and in content. No attempt has 
been made to indicate the changes 
in theism during the 2,500 years 
of the survey. However, athe- 
ism can only be understood by 
reference to the theism it denies. With 
regard to scope, it is surely unsatis- 
factory to attempt a study of atheism 
without reference to anthropology, 
and Incomplete to omit from the 
“ modern ” period, the intensive work 
on unbelief done in both sociology 
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,1 , .. traveller. He travelled. He wrote. } ng and expectation. ... In the ; language cause frecthinking iu tho 

fiffiri Step In tho Puritnn s Sett- f lfcrdier and further from home, and of the Pilgrim’s Prt){?r«s, Quakers have described was brought U 
, came with the conviction blll ^ the special grace and prov- already entered the Celestial City, 529 when the Christi 

u nrt _ . T L.r.nt" uirnlfi . . . a n_J I nk...lJ knu. I.nrl mu ..J J.L f ,U» n . lias <WI l.nis Ride Of tn£ . . . ’ , ■ 


"What I was before ", wrote 
logen, “I know not, a mere I 
■Krtwhat." It was by observing 
Again the change from alicna- 
lo reconcilinlion that he could 
for himself a self-image. 


□ Ill ltH UlU — airuuuy suw/.irt. T.'.j. r 

idence of God, l should have had my w hLoh for them lies on this side ot me 
heart further alienated from my nalave Ri vor o[ Death. 


heart further alienated from my nalave 
country, countrymen and friends, from 
religion, whioh now seemed almost 
extinct, and from God. 

Here is a precursor of Robinson 


Standing in for the Pope 


talking about Munich, objecting 
Napoleon would not have r 
how to use a telephone. Pa* 8 *, 1 
Bonnet (Hiring and uiiimaguuUfc 
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know what was going oo ; J 
Lichnowsky piece is the on pea 1 
a memorandum written m ^ 
1915, and subsequeotty 
for publication ; the lEulenburg 
are letters, written during 
the war, in which its ongw 9 
frankly discussed The menwj 
is interesting: Lichnowky « 
states that his country had I 0 


£ 


ouaik/3 LI1IU IH * 

about a preventive war- 
on what happened in 19*4 . . 
course quite well-known ; 
the present doernneot 
separate publication 
1 doubtful. 1 Dr Rflhl might 
1 have published It in arijfj 
on the lines of bis JS 
contribution in the 
nal about the doqtormg 
Mtlller diaries. The EulcnbW 
tera are even shelter ; aj’V 
evidence they oouteln 
be weakened by ^ 

Eulenburg, a sort of g 

in his later yean, * - 

complement what AUtea 
diet, meant to be 
letters are an interesting.^ 
slantial, addition to the 
of July, 1914. 


Gerhard Schulz's 
Pem e Treaties, J« 

Ifah translation by „^ r n a f v« 
(258pp. Methuen. £3.70) of ■ , 

in dtVs "Weltgeschjchte 

view of the German ^W 1 
“ is written with he«J[5J‘ 
shows balanced J u te® n b0( # 
September 28, *967). ^^ 
costa some seven tunes a 
; ihe l' serviceable and * • ... 
paperback, oiigmal. . > ■ 


SE, SAYERS 1 

pdhigti Delegate In tho Provinco 
Catfftery 1198-1254 
^ Oxford University Press. 

,^™smmiona) .0 “™ ; ^ron“ The^coTt' t 

atfc ar -,rB5teI " ,,- ‘ sS^SSSa 

ssiseasj m ^ c ntiWS! s ^•^ d a i : vi Mi5an o d r S! 

ih&*ep in lhc formidable xVcnccforward lhc srowiog clnbora- ^ to' done good 

Miopal archives was licnc , iim „ n(1 efficiency of Ihc papa c '“ v k ely ™Lc h “m not ^ need lo bc 
WiiE, then at tile Lambeth Lib- cOUr i$ and the parallel growth of work, w nicn " 

Uw ntonumenhil Canterbury C i>isct>pal machinery, tended U> draw repeateo. 

WKifrat/on (1933), and -4he has 

way followers. H 1 -j 

Root and branches 

^ common in the twelfth cen- XA-v/v/ ■ n 0 f 

? Itees had long since on ocen- HP nri de LDBAC: consideration of l l !lJ| l 5S r0 uah the 

Jgaa&SS 'fr-,1 Anhicr Montaigne. 

4 ^ either directly or on 27fr. ing diagnosis of the ' 'j,' 

Thi, new volume In .he aeries “iT- •< .« 

ij: that the practice became teUIgMce de la Foi ’’ consi^of jwo j„g account of the Church s«g™ 
^5* of naming as judgcs-dele- essays, preceded by an introducti with human beings as pe ®| 

J® or three persons of com- and followed by an interview. The created and. redeemed by P 
;ml standing in' the region first essay, which gives its title to ine Q fld . . .. nrer n 

«“■ h “ d b “" b«*. deni, withasubi^.bn.b.e .The intense ■ and.f^anHon in 


priors of Austin canons, archdeacons 
and the like-often of lower stand- 
ing than themselves. An explanation 
of tins can be found in the realiza- 
tion that in the great majority of 
case* the judges did not pronounce 
a sentence, but pefsundcd the parties, 


nisi the dimension of hope and strtv- atheism in the intervening peri oo oe- wu. sea U cn tl aUy 

ng and expectation. ... In the lanmiage c:iuse frecthinking iu tho form so for JJJJ Fi f Xi v althounh tho 

>f the Pilgrim's described was brought to nn cad in wfth itl^somo 3 

il ready entered the Cdcstiai City, AD 529 when the Christian Emperor Ihinkers included are at least some iot 
lV hLoh y for them lies «i this side of the closed tho pagim philoso- theobvious onM. Mr r^ro^r ^ 

River of Death. nhical schools. This part of the book gives a firet-hand account ot tneir 

This section of The Puritan Experi- g egins wilh the introduction Into £ 

en ce is in some ways the most vivid me dieval thought of the works of wwjnfw of ore- 
part of Mr Watkins’s book. Z 

found in Aquinas, and through Ock- so much old, ns old-fushioned. Un- 

tmm and Duns Scotus it becomes belief Is nn important contemporary 

.. . fundamental in subsequent Western issue, but atheism like ^humanism fond 
litigants either to Avignon or to their t , lought The naturalism and seep- the book appears in The Humanist 
own diocesan court. Thus the prac- tjcjs “ of tho Renaissance arc attri- Libraty ), belongs to a pen^ when 
tico spelt out at length and with a d (Q the reviva j of interest in pre- the agenda was determined by mute 
wealth of instances by Miss Sayers J . th pre-Christian- works re- different presuppositions from those 
came Bradually to an end. Her book Surlier. of the West today. 
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tico spelt out at length and with a bulcd tft the revivi 
wealth of instances by Miss Sayers those pre-( 

came gradually to an end. Her book d t0 earlier. 

moves slowly, but with judgment and 

precUon, in fe_^^dc = e.I. 
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HENRI DE LUBAC: 

I jib igllsea partlcullircs dons L Egllso 
unlverselle 

254pp. Paris: Aubler Montaigne. 
27fr. 

This new volume in the 

* ... . •» .nnc ClC nf IWO 


ga gg-fl? church, h °n 1® of » Zn£ like other P;o®es*e^uch 

TO •*? ft MfcfaSS group (wheUicr that of a proviuce. os ym ififS 

canonical elabo- a patriarchate or a. J°4J l W l S 1 | l 5| e it j ori vindicated and embodied In 
kJ&J. 8 ®}®* o£ lawyer popes ticular churches, while j f is h eoloScal * So deertes of the Council. He is em- 

StiF-JE to ,he d « Ih ot and useful. 1 ***** StatiSTnot one of the reaction- 

a S** was now a set slemficance. And the particui pna y lonrinfi v to the 


presided over by its bishop, and the 
universal Church, for whief respond- - 
bility lies with the universal episco- 
pate, presided over by the successor 
of Peter, the Bishop of Rome. The 
“local” church, in the sense of a 
group (whether that of a province, 
? patriarchate or a country) of par- 
ticular churches, while it is legitimate 
anduseful. ha, no «Wlylh«kS™! 


£ 


STTtS to the d « Ih of and useful. has no M not one of the reacllon- 

e. Th« now a set significance. And the . • J". look back longingly to the 

for feu J? aPPKed * n the church is not so much a part of a° r seek to recall 

£ He suggested in- unWeml Church as its local maul P^^^^^vertheless horrified 


^“onXrdays and reek tore«H 

them. He is nevertheless horrified 
by those .vociferous and extreme 
radicals for whom the rene\^ oE 
the Church means a complete elimi 
nation of the supernaturalnnd re- 
vealed elements from the Chrlstnn 
religion and who thereby play 


uiaH. t6Ui miiTWii". — — ..them' ne is nevoiiuoisw, . 

' . were normally testation. . ■«, hpaU hv those .vociferous and extreme 

Id defendant The nature of the papacy K radicals for whom the renewal of 

I^E As for the with under toe two ■ me J®° I Church meaQS a comp lete elimi-* 

1 coulti plead cxen^j- centre of unity and toej&wv nfldon D f the supernatural and re- 

but ac«^ Peter”, and it ». JLle^elments from thepristfan 

L as was , also toe neither the Church nor Hs m . religion and who thereby play 

to subdelegate if and of Htfals are to ^ S ht int0 uie hands of the rcac- 

**■»“ S' a*, tto model of :» X IS For. In the religious si us- 

mS#****, were wide, . g»ni2aticm,eito"^ t ^^^ ri ^ ni J. toda y. there arc not just -I two 

j succeeded jn get- cratic, either bberaj or to - parties, of reactionaries and radicals 

Qnd for tbo Church Istbe People of God There ar e also those 

» remarkable and the Body of Chnst. Matera [ty proSessives for whom Cardinal 

^vfcSf j^acy of the cen- The second essay, on t^Matenmy | u ^ cns hag cpined . the name ibe 
EkS?}®* toat powerful Jiti- of toe Church, moves fr ®JJ JL |?SL . exleme centre ” ; and It js to these 


and offidals are to be ocmcwved on rehgi ^ hands 0 f the rcac- 

the model qf.a 8«uUr poHhcBl ^ F |a tho re u g ious situa- 

«im7aifon. either autocratic or aemo . . , ust two 


Many of our readers 
find ltratber dUfleqU 
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• Most of the 5oo,ooo readers ofthe TLS read 
someone else’s copy. But remember tie law of 
diniinislung readability: often by the time it 
gets to number three, someone’s felt the need 
for a cutting and tlie unique Bibliography, say, 
is just a nasty hole that leaves you staring 

world’s most consistently outstanding, 
critical weekly ievieW before your neighbour _ 
gets there. Spend iop every Friday onThcTimea 
Literary Supplement — and saveyourself buying 
those expensive scissors. .-■■■ 
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hear- for mo unmn 

a remarkable and the Body of Christ. _ !tv 
of the cen- The second essay. o^MateniUy 
powerful Jiti- of toe Churchy nwves from an ex W 
NtS.'^b ibeen.wiMhg to . sJUon of toe 

-to small men — New TestamBBt and the pathere w,a 
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JUNE 9 1972 TLS: 


C OMPMIA I IVK I'OLtlll'S Is & 
dfainal science, swimming, as 
Ciiiminni SarLori puts il, 11 in 
a sea of empirical and theoretical 
nustincss 'I hus one might reason’ 
aliljr expect (hat a new series 
grandly entitled “.Studies in Com- 
parative Politics '* and edited by such 
eminent political scientists as S. E. 
Finer and Ghita ronescu would 
attempt l«« tidy up some of the mess. 
Instead, .the first eight books on the 
whole provide little more than an out- 
line of the confusion within (he so- 
called science. 

Though W. J. M. iMacKenzie 
announces boldly that “ the compar- 
ative study of politics has made 
great advances in scientific sophisti- 
cation in the last fifteen years ", 
Professor lonescu is surely more 
correct in saying that it is still at the 
stage of " methodological exhorta- 
tion And yet even this is lo he 
doubted, for, ns Professor MacKen- 
zie points out, " most scholars prefer 
to discuss work in progress rather' 
than work that might perhaps be 
done at somu time in the future ". 

Professors Finer and lonescu stale 
in their general introduction to the 
scries that its purpose " is to provide 
the student of politics with a scries 
of up-to-date, short, and accessible 
surveys of the progress of the dis- 
cipline, its changing theoretical 
approaches and its methodological 
reappraisals ", Up-to-date, short, j 
accessible these volumes certainly 
are (and expensive) ; but it is diffi- 
cult to determine what " discipline '* 
they are supposed to be surveying, j 
and by no means all of them cover i 
the different theoretical approaches i 
or methodological reappraisals, i 
Some of the authors in fact, are < 
more concerned with bemoaning the 
absence of a methodology and de- J 
tailed research in their respective 
fields of study. They are good at J 
drawing -attention to gaps and Inade- 
quaeres in the literature, but shy ! 
away from suggesting guidelines for 
future research.- ..... \ 

Thus The Study of Political c 


In search of a method 


w. i, m. Mackenzie i 

The Study of Political Science Today 

95pp. 

GHITA IONESCU : 

Comparative Communist Politics 
64pp. 

WILLIAM WALLACE : 

Foreign Policy and the Political Pro- 
cess 
79pp. 


Science Tthiuy is a profess ion ni 
survey of the development of the 
discipline : but while Professor 

MacKcuzic tentatively suggests how 
the study of politics might develop 
and expand, he seems reluctant to 
be more positive— due. no doubt, to 
his awareness of how culture-bound 
the discipline is and of the multiplic- 
ity of approaches to it. What he 
docs is to outline tho scope of 
political science in terms of its 
subject- matter, purpose and meth- 
ods, and catalogue the kinds of 


LESLIE J. MACFAIILANE i 
Political Disobedience 
95pp. 

ROGER WILLIAMS t 
Politics and Technology 
79pp. 

LESLIE WOLF-PHILLIPS I 
Comparative Constitutions 

80pp. 


sciously) the great inferiority of the 
” discipline " (for which read *' field 
of study ") of international relations. 
Mr Wallace complains about the 
paucity of research, lists the gaps in 
the literature and, in a more positive 
manner, holds up a scries of impor- 
tant generalizations that have been 
developed from the study of inter- 
national relations. A few examples 
will indicate the degree of sophisti- 
cation we can expect from this 
" discipline Thus we are authorita- 
tively told that " (he international 


research in progress. His summary is system is not only complex. It is 
neat and brief ; indeed too neat and also in continuous movement." And 
brief, it will be extremely useful to that : 
the lecturer trying to keep in touch 

with his fragmenting discipline, but Ilie of mulunl advantage which 
it assumes too much for the student s,ales denve from observance of com- 
it is allegedly written foi . mon rules provides a powerful inhibi- 

Comparative Communist Politics, '!° n “* a 1 i " sl ''*""7 J lho * . r “|«; 
' , . . . , , . though states naturally do (heir best 

on the other hand, is more entertain- to interpret , he ru]es in the most 

mg. Aiming to assess this sub-group favourable light for their own interest 
of the discipline of comparative poli- ■ 

tics, Professor lonescu gives a crisp Leslie J. Macfarlane’s book is 
tutd clea r critical survey of its history mor . e . re5tr * cle ^ * n its scope and 
and the existing approaches. More re 1 ™ 11154 ® 111 of the " key concepts " 
important and interesting is his pow- approach. He defines the nature of 
erful advocacy of a new approach political disobedience and then goes 
based updo the concept oE the on to discuss some of its theories, 
socialist state. aims, manifestations and justifica- 

tions. A fruitful subject, however, is 
spoilt by the author’s reluctance to 
present general conclusions or - to 


William Wallace sticks closely to 
the guidelines of the series and thus 
demonstrates (one hopes con- 


A chronology in need of a system 


J. G. A. POCOCK: 

Politics, Language and Time 

Essays on Political Thought and 
History. ■ 

291pp. Methuen. £2.75, 

The history of political .thought Is 
a curious subject, though in Britain 
at least- it is taught in all but the 
most self-consciously avant-garde 
/Universities as a vjlal part of the 
undergraduate study of politics or 
history. Yet its emergence as a 
necessary academic exercise is still 
rather obscure, and the form It com- 
monly assumes raises all sorts of 

3 uestlons about how U should be 
one arid what its purpose Is. Why 
are some authors (like. Benthnmj in- 
variably included nnd others (such 
ns Kant) normally left out? What 
Is the rationale of considering 'In the 
( same context writers of such different 
manner or enlibro as, sny, Hegel 
and iMachiavelH, often wkh greater 
attention being given. to the latter? 

. Which i$. the right period K) study : 
should we go back .to the Greeks, or 
• Wff?. # Hobbes or .even later ? ja 
a simple chronology of .discrete- 
catalogue of ideas enough, or' Is 'it 
necessary to look fori.soipe sort, ot 
system. or tinlty to. hold the whole 
• thing Together? If it 1st, what should 
be (ho basis of : quch an identity?- In 
what way is the analysis of. partic- 
ular texts, . authors,- ‘ periods or 


v Specialist : ; : 

• Booksellers ?; . 
Announcements 

JdHN H. JENKINS , 

Rare ;(!«*» pud. Doogmnnll In literature', 
atj; CiUiorv. r ;V«ry large of ill 

Unwi. Writ* lor f»« cutilpguti i\ 

. BokJSSS ; ■’ 

Auillo, Tuil 78767, 


schools to be conducted ? Js there a 
place for criticism as well as in- 
, terp rotation ? Such questions, which 
nowadays seem obvious (even if the 
answers are not) were at one time 
hardly raised at all, and for gener- 

- ations the enterprise was under- 
i taken, so for . as this aspect is 
i involved, in a context of utter meth- 
. odolpgioal naivety, or at least com- 
, .plete. disinterest. 

i Over the past decade or so this 

■ has ail been changed as practitioners 
i of the. ant have begun to question 
[ the logic of what they do. I. G, A. 

■ Pocook’s work has been a major 
i stimulus to this end and a number 
: of his inquiries are now reprinted. 

’ Politics, Language and Time con- 

- tains eight wide-ranging papers, two 
i of which— a genera! introduction 
t and the coaduding study— are new. 

> The essays reflect various facets of 
t their author's style and interests and 
I are olearly based on wide reading 

and hard thought. And they reveal 
three main ty-pas of concern. 

First there -is the suggestion that 
the student of political ideas is, or 
; ought to .be, .involved {n 'analysis' of 

- the different" te?Jgfi»ig«." oif poliit-- 

■ fajOil discussion fend perebastdil that . 

have 1 btoa front tiime to. 

timfe.' Tms is, in principle, manifestly 
■right thouglh it is not obvious how 

i the stress on (these " historical reaji- 

■ ties" (as Professor Podock calls , 

■ 1 .them In one place). differs from the 

.study of what ' others have named: 
’traditions ; bf frougfelt,- a concept 
Wmch id. some passages appeal to pe ■ 
depreciated. ■ Specifically tba r Oako- 
shdttian view of a tradition does not 
seem to be grasped ait rid .firtrify, and 
there fa some essay 

devoted *o , :thfe tiveme.' -Further, 
much too ,mijch faftovadory weight fa 
' -genetal. context to 

''■'the' fa^btfonaible theory of .paradigms - 
tesoci#tied'.;.WL±h:, TV s, Kuhn's, 

’'Eioris. This vis/ Professor/ -Ppajck 
LmplWs, tiw source of a Dumber of. 
, his key ideas : ^bgfr;*his d^ tdo' 
litete justice to .Ms o^m ,oonitJ*uriofl. 
i,. And it «' odd diicre &,no 


to the cognate and more soplusri- 
cated lessons (bait could equally and, 
it might be urged, more effectively, 
have been derived firom the previous 
work of, say, R. G. OoUingwood on 
" absolute .presuppositions " or even 
Karl Mannheim, let alone Croce or 
HegeL 

Secondly theme is the specific 
attempt to study one or more such 
styles of discourse. Ignoring tihe 
curious incursion into classical 
Chinese philosophy, two of the re- 
printed papers emphasize the " civic 
humanism " oE die early modem 
period, the intellectual] and political! 
manner that associates Machmvelif, 
Harrisigton, the Oommonwoaithmen 
and others like them. In addSlfon, 
there ore the author’s well-known 
and fascinating reviews of major 
aspects of Hobbes and Burke, (he 
former being especially valuable as 
tt suggests a , context of ideas in 
whirdi proper emphasts must be 
given to Hobbes's reKpous and 
theological preoccupations, an 
aspect of his thought which is ad! 
too frequently neglected. 

JMy. three « wtaf ‘ntight be 
oaJled a piece of pofeiknl for 

ta the fast erisay, aft attempt-fa made 
to relate the we of pamdi^Ti afta- 
to' some Issues of . current Inter- 
^jeoifioaJly to that oonterapor- 
aw rerowiricism. which consists In a 
mindless- nepudiaAwu of inteileottSal 
or pbfitteal. cotwertsaitkMi , in favour 
m revoluiiionary. option' dekbeiaitelv 
deitnictlve M eitiblUhcd .polity and 

■ ** h °U8ti- ffoJasior 

: js, sttiiiS 
' **» attemipl to. be 

m tiip mode strikes an mrelevaMt 

■ nope and derogates from the hfatori^ 
cai ri»phaaB and balance of the 
db^Mision bbewhere. PenWs jj, ^ 

iates. tq, the dcuKair 
1 clwr^pairentiy; insfated' ba'byHTe 
, ^u^or^thak .. hq ;fe bath 'historiaii 


DENNIS KAVANAGHi 
Political Culture 


C. H. DODD ; 

Political Development 
64pp. 

Macmillan. Paperback, 6Qp each. 


spell out In other than a superficial 
manner the conditions that give rise 
to disobedience. 

Roger Williams's essay on the 
political effects of science and tech- 
nology on .society, the state and 
government is valuable, perceptive 
and wide-ranging. His common- 
sense conclusions on the potential 
threat to political values from ad- 
vanced technology is in refreshing 
contrast to those who see the 
scholar divorced from the problems 
of the world. 

In Comparative Constitutions Leslie 
Wolf-Phillips reviews the major 
studies which have concentrated on 
viewing constitutions as documents 
rather than as the norms of a political 
structure or the actual political 
organization. He finds the Bryce- 
Wheare model static and legalistic, 
the Loewenstein-Akzin approach is 
criticized for its ill-dcfincd and inclu- 
sive categories, and Kovdcs Js 
dismissed ns being insular. Yet while 
criticizing these approaches Mr Wolf- 
Phillips fa aware of their value, and 
he attempts to incorporate them in 
his multi-element model. This, he 
suggests, allows for a more subtle, 
objective and detailed analysis of 
constitutional systems. Certainly the 
book fa a useful guide lo the difierent 
constitutions, but how far it will lead 
us townrds a belter understanding 


any advantage in re-presen liimg them 
now in this form ? The justification 
must rest on any added dimension 
or general 'impact the colleotaoji may 
acquire, on aji amaiyuicoj force and 
identity that would not be apparent 
were these essays loft in their unas- 
sembled state. And here doubts 
anise. The general themes, abnuf 
tone concepts, paradigms, universes 
of discourse end the like, pop in and 
out wftth varying stress and refer- 
ence. 

There is a certain family resem- 
blance about it adl and it would be 
stoange if there were not. But this is 
hardly a substitute for what might 


of political systems j. r - 
matter. * r 

Ln a sense Comparative f 
tlo'u is an epitaph for tfji 
study of comparative politic 
dicaiion of the historical, w' 
legalistic constraints which 
political science has had to 
down Far more fruitful fa 
years has been the contributes 
for instance, the study of politick 
lure. Dennis Kavanagh’s sn 
essay shows how far our kuw 
of political culture has been adv 
since Bugchot by new scientific 
niques and by psychology 
anthropology. Like Mr Wolf ft 
he. surveys the major work] 
points to their shortcomings Bs 
Ihc best section is that in which 
knvanagh discusses the probk 
and imperfections of the coucm 
political culture. The study V 
slilutions cannot tell us much 
political behaviour; the coma* 
political culture has too freoiT 
been used to explain too muck 

Competing for fashionability ri 
the study of political culture hi 
of political development. It is, 
C. H. Dodd points out, a effixq 
that has gained a wide cuneocy. 
is also highly ambiguous and, m 
over, impregnated with ideol 
undertones. Professor Dodd m 
outlines its competing definitions 
its relationship to the more mil 
concept of political moderniaii 
More welcome still fa the attest 
he gives to the Marxist approx! 
which should nt least go some 
towards appeasing the critic! 

“ bourgeois .social sciences M , 

Mr Knvnnngh and Professor Dot 
are fortunate in that they and 
gaged In .subjects at the heart of root 
cm political science. Their bod 
will no doubt be avidly snatched 
by students in search of a quick 
to the literature. Admirable (l 
h’K Cuinparittivc Constitutions is. 
Wolf-Phillips is concerned will 
subject Unit political science fall 
behind. 


* looks 



h?m tn S Mrs Hr^Ln »hPf i„ b - and some notes, bringing out the sig- nny morality. Even these positive 
iniscent ? f"!’ |*! ficancc of lhc Association in labour conclusions are not presented 

he hip t ! ,,s S ry c,ear, n 8 up various points directly, but by reference in the rcfii- 

the generalized event evoking the in Howells narrative. Howell stuck til inn of ihc views of, for example, 
period, rather than the idiosyncratic closely to the Association’s minute Acton and Schopenhauer. Thus the 
happening that is only significant to books, which were in his possession reader has in pick out the positive 
the aulobingrapher, which secures (and which arc now in the British from the critical in a slightly uneasy 


'Transport 


the attention of the general reader. Museum), so his account has consider- way. The balance is somehow not 
Here, though some of the former are able documentary value, but it makes quite right. Essentially, this is a book 
present, there are far too many pages n very dry and rather expensive little for philosophers ; but as such il is 
that deal with matters which can book. quite useful and attractive. 


und Architecture 
RA. (Editor). The Genius of 
ffl Hogailh. 175pp. Worth- 
g Lyle. 

jfcnuy be thought rather too 
Jkouyc as no reference is 
[oKogarth as n painter but it is 
indeed Charles Lamb did 


lluil deal with mutters which can 
scarcely he of interest to anyone save 
the memorialist herself. 


Scarlett. Bernard. Shipmlnder. The 
story of Her Majesty’s Coastguard. 
Rritnnv 206pp. Pelham. £2.25. 

nuuiiiy No comprehensive history of the 

Koss-Craki, Sn-iiA. Drawings of Coastguard exists and Bernard Scar- 
liritish Plants. Purl XXIX: ^ ett has tracked down an ample sup- 
Iridnccne, Amaryllidaceue, Dios- PW of olllcial and private primary 
corcuccac, Liliaccae. 33 plates. Bell, sources upon which one could be 


¥ m 


feoiu essay) that in satire and The first part of this important work | 1 !* rra l« ve .°>' nnalyiica[ skill to shape prayers nnd meditations that he 
comment his genius is sni- [0 ij ep i ct monocotylcdonous plants is materia I into a satisfactory book, wrote there, are some of the most 


lircclly, but by reference in the rcfii- Lmitcii, David B. Railways of New 
at inn of the views of, for example, Zealand. 254pp. Nevvion Abbot: 
\clon and Schopenhauer. Thus the David and Charles. £3.25. 

■cade r has to pick out the positive j t WiJS j L1 ]j us Vogel who saw that 
irnm the critical in a slightly uneasy ro;i( j s railways and immigration were 
S' ■ T m h* l| ance is somel.ow not lh , k , Q . |t ^ linmcnt c f nationhood 
uilc right. Essentially, this is a book by Nc i, Zealand. Once In position 

of power he acted. By the end of the 
luitc useful and attractive. 1 870s ihc country had progressed 

n , from the forty-five miles of railways 

Kellgion of |87 o jo no less than 1.182 miles, 

More. Sir Thomas. Conscience De- while the European population had 
cities. Letters and Prayers from risen from 267.000 in 1871 to 432.000 
Prison written between April 1534 by 1878. Though the lion's share of 
and July 1535. Edited by Dame railway building was done by the 
Bede Foord. 1 20pp. Chapman, government this did not prevent 
£1.35. some fairly unsuccessful lines being 

More's letters from prison, nnd the built through . “ political inler- 


quitc useful and attractive. 

Religion 

More. Sir Thomas. Conscience De- 
cides. Letters and Prayers from 
Prison written between April 1534 
and July 1535. Edited by Dame 


la Hogarth as a painter but it is corcuccac, Liliaccac. 33 plates. Bell, sources upon which one could be £1.35. some fairly unsuccessful lines being 

sl(as indeed Charles Lamb did £|, based. Unfortunately he has not the More's letters from prison, nnd the built through . “political inler- 

■dus essay) that in satire and The first part of this important work ™*rrative or analytical skill to shape prayers nnd meditations that he rerenre ’*. The highs and lows that 

comment his genius is suf- 1o |]ep ; ct monocoiylcilonoiis plants his m!ltcri111 into >' satisfactory book, wrote there, are some of the most ;iftected and af f ec * New Zealand rail- 

v displayed in the engraved p ivc mem b c rs of the Iriduccac nre Qui,e aplir ‘ from lhc infusion of his moving nnd spiritually refreshing ways are discussed with knowledge 

of which this book provides included, an d ihrcc of the Amaryl- acco . unI „ of ,he development of the documents of the Christian faith. :,nd intelligence in David B. Lcilchs 

of reproductions. The plates Hdaccac, while Taunts communis f erviCC l frun l the eighteenth century They are as relevant now as they enjoyable history. 

Mfflpsnied by a short appreem- represents the Dioscorcneeac. The , . 10 ,imes he displays an ap- cver W cre. To have them collected 

coeraphical summary ami ex- remaining twenty-four plates are Pl'/fj 1 . ignorance of how to use nnd :inc j carefully edited in modern Travel 311(1 TODDRraphv 

sn notes, by Stuart Burton. devoted to plants of the Lilinceue with istoncal si uurccs. As n result English fa admirable and useful. p n D , , . 

. their wide range of frequency from JP 1 !* - The publishers seem to think it has Nr U ° 

IteJOKOS Imre. Hunting in Endymion (Bluebell! to the extremely ? dlT ) ll J lNl lr «* ,v e detail in : soinc spec j n | relevance now: the w f?h n fn’fi i 

.Jlpp plus 48 plates. Budapest : rare Lloydia of Snowdonia. terspersed with interesting examples blurb begins: ’The individual against ” * l ' J ^ P ‘‘ ] °T' books . in ^ 

Press. Distributed by Clc- ices changing roles and fhc s1lltc .Sudden Arrest. Imprison- * concerned with 

Press. £2.50, exploits. Such material could have mcnl w!thoi i, lri .., Freedom if be re- " : 8 |0n5 - not so,c, y Wllh one town. 

Crln,c been put to much belief use. LZT' AVi E. B. Ncwbold’s keeps within the 


oiment nis genius is sm- to monoaMylcilonous plants, "is maicriiii into a saiisraciory book, wrote there, are some of the most ,ll,ecie< 

displayed in the engraved pj vc members of the Iridaccnc nre ^ Ulle apiir J * rom *h c confusion of his moving nnd spiritually refreshing r 

which this book provides included, an d ih rcc of the Amaryl- acco . unl ‘ >f ,he development of the documents of the Christian faith. !, "d ml 
reproductions. The plates fidnccnc, while ramus communis fron l lhe eighteenth century They are as relevant now as they en l°7 a 

jpsnied by a short appreem- represents the Dioscorcneeac. The , m , ? rn times he displays tin ap- cver wcre . To have them collected 

mphical summary ami ex- remaining twenty-four plates are , ignorance of how to use nnd fin d carefully edited in modern Trav 

notes, by Stuart Barton. devoted to plants of the Lilinceue with to historical sources. _As n result English is admirable nnd useful. w 


Mfflpsnied by a short apprccin- 
i&gaphical summary ami cx* 
tW Dries, by Stuart Burton. 

p, DffilOKOS Imre. Hunting in 
titlpp plus 48 plates. Budapest : 
Gria Press. Distributed by Clc- 
iM Press. £2.50, 
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ttPreu. tiju. Crime 

itrodiielory text surveys the „ 

cf hunting in its various forms Sanders, Ed. The Family. 412pp. 
iwhklorip In cmrm:ir:il ivelv Hiirt-DaVIS. £>.50. 


a prehistoric lo comparatively 
kn tines, the colour plates rang- 
iiibrly from the enve painting 
[mux to sporting pictures of 
cecKteenth century. Prepared In 
iitatmany nowadays ** will ic- 
ibditole thing with n total lack 
mprehinsiou ", or perhaps as a 
al of the savagery of man, the 
ta propounds the paradox that 
tab to the hunter who brought 
•hdng the game preserves that 
He fas survived up lo the twen- 
'cwtuiy. 


Ed Sanders's researches in the drop- 
out world seem to have been hazard- 
ous indeed. The experiences he re- 
cords arc expressed in a crude nnd 


Local History 

Hodson, Howard. The Story of 
Wilmslaw. 87pp. J. H. Hodson. 18 


some spccinl relevance now: the 
blurb begins: "The individual against 
the slate. Sudden Arrest. Imprison- 
ment without trial. Freedom if he re- 
cants. Execution if lie refuses. This fa 
the old familiar pattern today: 
throughout the modern world, it is 
repeated with many variations.” And 
in case you miss the message the 


Manor Close, Wilmslow, Cheshire. covc r has two pictures: above, 

70p. More: below, a protester being car- 


graceless style which might be justi- An illustrated history oF the Che- ricd away by two policemen, 
fied ns reflecting the nature of his shire town with emphasis on the old People have always been apt to 
subject-matter. He has put together houses and families, local indus- c ' ;iim More ns a martyr for causes 


from n variety of sources, clearly at 
the expense of much hard work and 


trial activity, and the domestic life 
of the past. Eighteenth-century let- 


enterprise, the story of Charles Man- ters, probate inventories and various 
son and the community he gathered other sources are drawn upon for 


m 


tsssurvivca up ui inc n\cn- arou „j [j fa an almost incon- much intimate 
muy ' ceivubly nasty story, all the more times. 

hides, Kimon. The Natural alarming for its revelation of the con- 
j to Draw. 221pp. AndriS linuing menace of similar activities Ornithology 
h. £3.25. in the California area. m 


of former 


have been offered. 'First, a fresh » 
broad review of the meLhodolo 
problems, bringing togelbor bt* 
malic olabontlion die themes o. 
suiiUorcd iiajxera of t'hfa gew* 
eluding sonic not, in fact, rqpr 
hero) ; anti secondly (wflial. iw 
has it, is already well advaiKeft 
more complete and felly « 
mcnled examination of that 
humanism, here partaa#y «wm 
which Professor Pocock is un^ 
quali'fied to undertake. It to 
be hoped that It is simply «r 
gomenon to such major aad 
oanefully prepared works u» 
volume now appears. 


hj to Draw. 221pp. And id 
Nxh.I3.25. 

E^i edition of a bonk by nn 
Qi art ‘ toucher that had 
1 pined popularity in the 
I Slates. Essentially a working 
wni, it is based on the uvsump- 
N the student Is about to cm- 
« a year 6f study, the aim 
to teach as nearly as possible 
wild have been Icarnl in the 
i dosses nl the Art Students' 


for which he did not die. but to 
claim him as u sort of i/r-protestcr 
fa unusually absurd. But the example 
of More is one which is truly univer- 
sal. of which we can never be 
reminded too often. 

Science 


BaNnerman, David A. nnd W. Mary Gunston. Bill. Transport Techno- 


Education 

MoRHisn, Ivor. The Sociology of 
ful neat ion : An Introduction. 

304pp. Allen and Unwin. £3.95 
(paperback, £1.95). 


(Jane). Handbook of the Birds of 
Cyprus anti Migrants of the 
Middle East. 237pp'plus 27 colour 


logy. 126pp. 

Lewin. Roger: Hormones: Chemical 
Communicators. 127pp. 


plates. Edinburgh: Oliver and Marks, Juiin. Relativity. 126pp. 


Boyd. £3. Starrs. John. 

This is essentially n condensation ur.d 128pp. 


Molecules of Life. 


n 
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i in this new series 
Science”) are sen- 
thelr contents. De- 
a " wide range of 


Travel and Topography 

Nf.w bold, E. B. Portrait of 
Coventry. 208pp. Hale. £2. 

With n few exceptions, books in tills 
scries have been concerned with 
regions, not solely with one town. 
E. B. Ncwbold's keeps within tho 
bounds of Coventry, and the cw 
Coventry nt that, for the most part. 
It is a natural approach, for there is 
a much wider interest in Ihc Midlar.J 
city today as a pioneer in experi- 
mental civic design than in its early 
history. So the emphasis is laid, in 
n style sometimes rather too exdamn- 
tory. on the destruction of Ihc older 
Coventry and the rise of the new, 
with its modern cathedral alongside 
the ruins of the old. The city’s 
government. Its industrial life and it9 
notable citizens arc surveyed in turn, 
after which Coventry's 1,000-year 
history is rapidly nnd a little perfunc- 
torily scanned in the penultimate 
chapter. 

Stevenson. Bruce. Middlesex. 

2O0pp, pals ford. £2. • . 

Middlesex, Bruce Stevenson remarks, 
Is n name, certain loyalties (eg, in 
cricket), and a postnl address. Other- 
wise it is a vanishing county. Hi9 
lour of suburbia and its fringes is 
Illustrated with photographs chiefly 
of the historic houses that survive, 
notably on Thames-side. He draws 
attention lo certain little-known places 
of interest, such us' the Musical 
Museum in n disused church nt Brent- 
ford. In general the book offers 
n fair amount of useful information 
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mobility, the family, .mu men i a rclurn j 0lirney in t ] ie spr Jng. lent intentions, most may prove to be 
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J. C. Y. Roxburgh. 256pp. William 
Klmber, £3.25. 

Despite the strident claims of the 
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pletely bad book about submarines, 
especially if the author, like Alastair 
Mars, hits himself been a distin- 
guished and controversial submarine 
commander, and the parts dealing 
with training, especially in the Far 
East before 1939, and some of the 
wartime operations nre of interest. 
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MOVlNGr? H-Sy" • 

Tden?ure regular delivery of the tLS when 
moving house; or going on hoHdlay; please ; 

. contact:- ' =• ■ - • 1 • • - . 

The Circulation Manager, TLS s 
Printing House Square, Loridon EC4, | 

Tel:: 03,-236 20 Q 0 1 • v ? : 

Who will be pleased to tell you where you 
may obtain your regular copy.V " : 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT im.ilr. opll- 
■iiiim age 30/. I, I for the periodical! mid 
rei-oria Mellons: alio Involving lame 
BcnEml refer enue work. Knowledge of 
icfrnliflc r.rilDdlcala nn ndvanliiae. Pro- 
Dri-iai vc inlary scale and ■ur'crumili itlim 
Khcme. 

Commencing inlary according 10 agr 
Mid ej^erlen^e In rnnge Ci.Rnu-n.ikin p.a 

"MSuhonV will* numei L eic.. of two 
ret r reel 10 Uhrarlan. IS lari ion Haul* 
Lpndun. SWIY SAIL marked 
JVnonal bv .10 Jimo, l97l_ 

AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF 
QUEENSLAND 

DEPUTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 
..APPLICATIONS are Invlled from cun 
sll l ,aod aeidanilfl and proto, 

Ji/A. RIAN. Lnndld.iici mini linvc had « 
Th-* 0 ,?. 1 , a . ,SI1 l l ? r 1 lev ‘ : ( ln ■ ,nr » library. 
The Deputy Wuiioriliy LibraiUn will 
... ? lv 5 f,,, l , Librarian ea iba 
em of iba teeond luriesi unlvcr. 
ry.ln Auilrulln nnd reprnem ^ 

di'J .!!!? naY S r ® l r°nilbiiny uiiiiar (or ilia 
diy-io-dav ndnilmiiMiion ol iha library 

ssu ra P iSoi!if llf r 11 
«5.«\ p CX. cw,lM ,h0 “ ,u, ‘ ■■ 

onounr ^ ' £AlJ ‘ M8 w £ AI2.3-Ji Per 
Superanounrion iimllnr 

B^'wissrja 

ie Srcrflanr-Clencrid. ahi 

JSrEr 

n < % Pi , > , « ll ® , « *>«• In l.ondon and la 
nrlebane on llih Auguu, 1972. 

UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

DEPARTMENT OF LITI'-KATURR 

P? buma ' 

.JUffi-* 01 ,ht lor# 

iif« 

unt .« ,CJ ffl D ri P f ‘»o.fef«r«l. abould be 

£■£ iSffefc™ E iTo: 

JB" .. ...J- 




I LIBRARIANS | 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARNET 

p «puiMs v lta 

.i«»T 

0ffi0E 

°N. , .K r J C i ,ce . u nd Ruallncnllnn.* 08 

wat ‘dfi; 

. Su « c *’ rul candldalcV will K 
MS2R 1 wnalb In the aervlce of the 
.yjf SaU SL-i 11 . ,ea * 1 (wo vena. 
*JiP p . , r ,l S B i0, "» and further Seialli 
Hc^! h TS ,r n“ Bh Ll f« rll »n. KasenUtald 
ff 1 - T* 1 * Burrauihi. Hendon, NW4 

ft' 'wfw Jnnaiaih. 1B7Z 
. K H. WILLIAMS. Town Clerk. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

T«B LIBRARY 

1 *■ 

naa,!hft.M ,ood Sanouri 

romlWaiM mud normally hold Tlbrary 
(«*»“( expeduoa 



; - LONDON BOROUGH , 
•‘.OF, BEXLEY- •- 

BEXLEY LIBRARY SERVICE 




BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN] 
Required : 

1 ASHLBY Don! 

jjjjgjKPa °ind ■ssure 

, ,£art-t , me at unity sum 

l.lnRARY 1 manage mem. Itfmn 

locinl irienceil— Ref. No AH ML 

Oiarirrad Llbrarlau with wnplw 
e.eperlcnee preferred. 

. Salary Scale ; N.J.C Special nb la 1 
UblorlnOl, £1,140 U tUH IW h 


i-tiNher drialli and appItcsiM taw, 
<10 he returned by 23rd Juae in&ta, 
Central Perioaue] Offlee. Bnuot nbf 
lecbnlc, Aihley IJoirn, Drlilol BS7* J 


Pleaie quote nppiopriaie Pea Wffdp 1 
Numbe r In all cwnmualraUaBi. 1 j 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMTini 

COUNTY LIBRARY ■ j 

...fflirffln ri 

Sertlcc • 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SBRVICB 
(CIltSIlAM RDQIOtO 

Salary 1 A-P-3. £LAU N H.*U P 
annum. 

N.J.C. Cundltioni or Sartlea. S°g* 
ful aiipllcnni aublccl 10 mcdleal en"*. 
■Inn. 

. Applleaiiom lao foranJ umflq 
ihe nanres and addrcwi of " 
lo iha County Librarian. CorTT , 
llendquariara. Walton Sir**!. Anm-». 
Kucka.. 10 be ircrbed by lie PJ<S 
l«nf. from Hfaom further delilti «■ 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BLACKPOOL 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS are InvUed » • 
■ buys POST. M — 

Cummcnclng ■ alary iKorflai ** 
perlence and quallUeaUoni , 

ratlam 1 .Scule-Bur. . , „ 9I 

ArrlKfliluni with full pertfcjjja^ 
lhe namci of n*o rereree* w 
Lllimrlao, Central Public LJlprt- 
Slice 1. Black pnul. FYI IPX- " 
June. 1972. - 


Deputy County Librarian 

HM, 075 

CMibta shmilil tic chartered librariuiis with u 
ntii&nbld background of administrative experience. 
Application forma, returniihic not later than 2f*ih June, 
w further deiuils from the Comity Librarian, County 
fttirti Library, The Willows, Morpeth, Northmuherlund. 


Kingston upon Hull City Libraries 

DEPUTY CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

jtftifloni ua Invlled Irom persons with Iha appropriate nuailllca. 
w»4 exparionce tor tuts Uialicnfling post aa ■ roBtill ol lhe 
JmN bolder being appo'ntrd City LiBiarinn Designate ol Bradford. 
hi) Kile S.0. 1/2 (under ro;icw). TI10 City Libraries consist 
limy kWs.rsnge ot teivlcos ot s-hl&h standard and are com- 
‘w » I aUalegy at channu. Cunonl preincls this vour lucludn ■ 
*Wt|l«tlon w chtrgiro ; two now twnnehos ; oxlonaior, und 
•win ol two othera ; Implomonl.TlIon ol a loam -bn a erf nlntllno 


ypNitflon; MARC ofipllcalion luasiudity tlmlv unit retinomant 
* * WO Ijrttrn. Duo IO Ihg Chlel Llbiurlnn Qiao boltta Dlroctor 
4 >««Mlgnil Services lhe Uopiity will bo expotiorf lo pray a very 
■ Bn In iha minagomont ol the evr.timi. Apollcoilon lonio nntl 
»«. detail* trom Davltl Urynnl. Oimrlor of lincionllenol rtoivicor.. 

LHmrj, Albion Stfovl. Hull. 

0*1 tall ll 16th Junu. 1DJ2. 



HERIOT-WAXT ^ 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN" 
SYSTEMS ANALVST 


ilulicd ai S'JDII Si P ^ Ii? 1 ^ 
rendidau will be I llbrartta j”,, - 
year, nf uiperlence in fb P'C 
oilier rciearefi llbiart. who bM 
per lento of syauan blnklM" — 
in llhrjrlei, or may ! be is 
wllfauui prcvToui . 

E». e 

9'BLZST*? 


^WIL re bi 


technical 

librarian 

£ 2 , 136 -£ 3,162 

Chartered librarian or qualified Information 
Bclentiat required to set up a technical Infor- 
mation service, covering ail types ol literature 
handling in Ihe Department of Public Health 
Engineering. The Department employs 3,200 
staff lo run Grenier London’s main drainage, 
land drainage, flood prevention and refuse 
disposal services with an annual budget of 
£40 million. Engineering background an 
advantage. Permanent, pensionable post. 
Starting salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 


Application farm, returnable by 23 June, and 
full particulars, from Director of Public Health 
Engineering (HEIAEj66l A), 10 Great George 
Street, SW1P SAB (01-633 4391). 

GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
I KM Department of 
MretalBdXadi Public Health Engineering 




botany, palaeontology or mineralogy that form the basis o 
Museum's scientific activities. The research project shot..- 
concern the literature nnd specimens of one of the Museum a 


studios could be considered, as mm as biographical research. 
Candidates should normally have a 1st or 2nd class honours 
degree In an appropriate subjoctand have had at least two 
years' post-graduaio research experience. 
Appointment will bo as Junior or Sonlpr fte^rdtWtott 
dependent on oxporlancn. Remuneration £1845-£2300and 
£2636- £3275 respectively, Superannuation under FSSU. 
Fellowships are normally tenable forthree years. 
Application Forma from Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 

, telephone Bas/ngsiote 28222 oxt BOOor 

London 01 -839 1696 (24 hour ‘Ansafone service), 

Pteoso quote: S570/C12/H 
Closing data: 

3 July, 1972, 


Rolls-Royce Motors Limited 

Diesel Division wish to appoint a 

LIBRARIAN 

to take chBrga of iho Division’s tnduslrlsl Library which senea Senior 
Technical. Prole as Iona I find Administrative Stall. 

The auecassful cendldale will be responsible lor ih e efflu ent jemima; 

-j ii, a Library ordarlrfl. cstaloQuIng, clBsalllcatlon, Information 
eofirchtno tfroulsUon ol Journala, publjSfflno an Infommllon bvlleUn 
Sd mahitalSrnB clow Ilslaon w.Ui ethar Ubitmee. 

Annllcfinis should bo Chsilfired Librarians or hsva isccnlly parsed 
Parts (and II examinations. A knowledge o( Engineering Terminology 

ApplfiaHon" forms^nrey be obtained by wrlling. encloalng a brlel rAaumS 
of your career lo date, to : 

Tf|> pciionnal * Training Msnigar. Mts-Rovea Motors Umllid 
TW iw*" DIwi| Dh!ll oni Shrewsbury 8Y1 4DP •' - 


THE LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
Education Department : Libraries Division 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 
(NEW) CENTRAL LIBRARY 

Ra-fldysrKsed Post 

Required from the 1st September next an experienced 
Chartered Librarian to help plan and stock and 
eventually lo control all public service in the new 
Central Library, due for completion In mld-1974. 

* £900,000 building 
it Integrated stock 

* Computer charging 

* Subject specialist sialf organisation 

THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE SHOULD HAVE : 
it Seven years as a qualified Chartered Librarian 
it Preferably a good degree 
•k Managerial experience in a large public library 
■ir Thorough knowledge of modern library techniques 

THE PERSONAL REWARDS WILL BE : 

* Salary SO (2) £2,871 -£3,180. inclusive ol London 
Weighting, with starting point dependent upon 
qualifications and experience 

1c 24 working days’ leave per annum plus 3 days 
after 10 years Local Government Service 
1c Canteen facilities 

1c Removal expenses may be considered 
1c Mortgage facilities for house purchase may be 
available 

1c Temporary housing accommodation may be 
available 

Application forms and further Information- obtainable 
from Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Manor Park 
Road, Sutton, Surrey Closing date Monday, 19th June, 
1972. Please quote Ref. 880. 

T. M. H. Scott 
Principal Chiel Officer 


The Skinners 1 Company's School for Girls 

117, Stamford Hill, N.l 6 

Chartered Librarian 
(part-time) 

required in September, lo bo responsible for (he library in 
lire lower school, the hours to be concentrated preferably in 
term time. 

Salary scale : Pro rnin lo £1,794 to £2,235 per annum. 

Apply hy letter to lhe Headmistress enclosing copies 
of any recent testimonials and names and addresses 
oj two referees. 



ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN Grade 2 
(CATALOGUING) £2,002—22,525 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN Grade 3 
(CATALOGUING) £1 ,662— £2,002 


Closing date for receipt of applications: 
Friday, June 23. 

Details and application forms are available 
from : — 


lodged ndt lilfr.jJS? *’* ‘ ' 

Ho ming rat. 21/1/4QW , 

LANCASHIRE'. 

EDUCATION COMMUTE® , 
assistant libbarJAN 


JL 

HlUu -.i 


ed Advertisements: 


Order Form 


’fimes Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
fte following headines : 


wing headings : 

Other Categories 

Books and Prints 
l*y Literary 

■ Typing Services - 
“l* Vacaw Personal 


Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rates : 35p per line (Min. 70p) Box Number ISp Extra. 


.ADDRESS. 


Researchers 
Lectures & MeetiugB 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal CoBectlng 


itWi. 






,,J :Waat<d For Sale and Wauled Tlfeatr es & fohlbhlQM 1 

fV>;'$5p a line tmlnimum 70p), box number. 15p., t , 

^f t^jspidy £5-50 per column mett . : 



CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED 


-ISSUE DATE#- 


ORDERS ond;ROX REPLIES TO J Oassiflcd Advcdhcnjent pepL, Tfines Uteranf 
1 i- y rf pT»W g|; rrinilnttfTnfn^ SqnarfeLondflHii; EC4F4DE.’Tet: 0i'-23B*2W6‘ AttlBO. 1 * 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


CflM.SE A COLLEGE 

I'.VIYI KS| | > ill insllHN 
AI 1 ! 1 ! TC »\ I ftiN", .ill tii.ilij I... hi 
A l'Pi'IMMINI a. a. I MiliAll V AlM-,1- 
AHI. I li-iilt I. Arr-llt mix HlmiitJ Iv ;,| 
Ivl'I -I lean i*l Dili' and mi'ai tin i..n- 
■ 'Jvr^hif lirmiy err. -I li rkc p.-. >t< 

M ihe 1 'jii f ['r.ilininiiiil (/nail i lea i i>m > ■■ 

Iht l.fbrai, A'riiM[i.,n m idi.iniaut* 

. .Valai> -ii '(Hi- i m 2li. riMric 

by anA<u| ineiunmu i.« ii.im'i f>n annum 
ilncludlnji I "iiiliin Allnaniiciri .M>r«i- 
anniiaiik ; js-li.mr wn-i, with innittu 

dtiitit 

Apflkatli.nt mlh ilciall- i'l rifi. tali i<n 
•nd mnii i.f |u,, nbint. nnc ><| whnin 
■hut|M he lULVt-nl im|iluyci. tlmulil hi- 
•Jim (I vnn ii (H«ihlr l" Ik; Ijniliijil. 
Clwlica f'ii|r»». Mamr.n it.'Bj. I.unliin, 
SU I H \ 

KENT COUNTV COUNCIL 

KI WI I fil.'f-YliuN C'oM. Ml 11 1 P 
COUNTY I J II HA ICY 
COUNII LHIKYKY III A HOI. I HI l. Hi, 
Mllllli I JIMKAKIAN 
HAUTIF) IIHANCII I IIIKAllY 
Dkancii (lEIIIAHlAN 
Kl MS ' N II Ji ll ANC II U HU All Y 
HMAlxCU LIFIKAUiAN. 

APPf.lt' ATIONS Hit- mtlhJ !«■ >rn inti. 
Jhli i|<ii Itti-j c Jlidlila! vl 

5sl*iy within li hi ml an.' tirade rnil/il- 
Bliiin HI i Si |-ir CharicrrJ l.ihi.iiigm 
Uhttllh-inn- illln'.taiuv minnlc In 
nrPinrrd flicumsiincrv 

ririlciilii* und applliallmi Iniim Irom 
■lie Cuuniy l.'hrarjan. snnnnik.ld. Mai-i- 
■Tune- I'll 'll nil iJBIt. 2 1 si Inric. 

LONDON IIOROUGH OF 
HARINGEY 

rOUtAliON HI lie VICE 

PARr-iiMi- i mu Aity assist an i* ui 

1 W,i Bun-time 1 . 1 hi ,111 A*xlxraii|, aie 
riiiulrcJ 'il I uciriili.ini Ticlii'linl tnllrnc 
ft-l I" h ii mi pn uni IniMlim MnUm 


,cr 7 1 ,lmi ' ifs’ue* usemri 
by aThn iewm ; in. Sni.ii.lats. (.xpeikncv ~ — 

0! Minllui nruiK dnlr.ihlr „nd lining jii 
adtiiDi.iue 

OxpovnclUM xrtan nci-uriiing in nne. 
quiliilMllnni and cipcrLntv. riilnu iu a 
maximum itsii 


OUAL1I IEI) LIBRARIAN 

r.ui"iiJ I'l (Ti'iik'ti In run >inail Fteli- 
(Inal I ilif.ny Bird iht Inl-Tniiiri-n sir tin- 
lor him (.1 r.'.iii.ullini: SI IU.TT irral I nn. 
unit S.-me ix|-tilrntr In Jmiuliy 
PliltIJhIc 

■M’l'II/.ill'Ti. wltinji di'laili >'( OK. 
• lua'iik jii'.r.t ii|s ikLiuc und picxuil 

(nil linn thni'l'l hi .1-111 Andrew*. Krill 
A Mont;. IV.J* AravlJ Slucl. I.oildiili. 
MIS Halt, irfiirnii III), hi Tune I flh 

LINDSEY & HOLLAND 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

AI'HI It AltlTNS ..re milled (o' Hie 
I nil i>t. niH [‘I ISIS . 

HUAST.FI I FHHARIAN. (IIP. 
tlh 1111*1 S ' A I', il-l (■■•In 1.1.72 
SI-NNIK IMSTKICr ASSISTANT. 
HAHION.OS-IILiMIJl.lt; A I*. .1 fioin 

HHANCII LIltliARIAN, IIOI REACH ; 
l.lnriirl.in% Srcilnl Seale tinm 1.9.72. 

Ami tin in.- mill rrmotlil nri-iues and 
l.'J.il n k .1 Hun. i lie c 

Anfillc.illnn (urm ..rd Fnilhcr dr lulls 
linni Com ill l.lbi.iil.m, Di.iiroiJ HoiiiC. 
Lucs Timer Siml. I liuuln. 

LTndnji d.iu Inr niirMiUl Inns : 2.SJ 

link. l‘«7» 

, AIM*) r CAT I HNS ait Ini Hid fnl b iw« 
I'dsi ui 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

whn will lie HI- PI TTY ir- l he l.ihrnrlrin- 
liwIiBrtii. r.| ilir IIIlillouraplikBl CVnlre. 

I Julies mil be mainly comer red mill 
CMCndlna I he piLti-ni unlri ■•! si'inlrmia 
mi Ihe me ul ipcdalltl Ulrrarnre, and 
wiih Hu; liideUiw ul ih»n and rcnorii 
lid mo Blsii Inelndc eeFcrcnce and 
inliirmallun svml. cunipllatlon ul hlhll.t- 
P'arhlei. aod aniiieilns nnilal cnnulrlci. 
TIil- piiii hi-m mu asallahle an Ai.piiii 
|*l . Salary nn ihr dale lanpinx rr»m 
1I.NI IP CT.nTh utlth mluiiineni urn- 
mi-linn |e. -Scnli i r anti- I2.KJI lei I.l.JE |. 
Luna. in Allnrtance £li>2 In addiil.-.n. 

Arrlicaili.jss. nlili the ntnsei iua 
Iitri.-ry, In Hu- Ficcn-laiy n| Ihe Unlicnlu 
ol Lundun Jii'!i luir nf l -'due ath >n. Mslei 
«!»««. TnnJ.tr WCIK 7HS Hlihln Hiu 
wccii che uporurance iliii adiLP 

II seme n L 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
ROTHERHAM 

LIBRARIES MHSTL'M AN1J ARIS 

Uri'AKl Ml NT 

NON-nUllK SFKVIlLS LIUR.MIIAN 
re nulled mnlnli Ilir urnmunhi.iic iiCuid 
Brel pkturp loan lClilCe. Salari on 
"career L'udn " rltlnu lu A.I'.J 
mnm 11.157 per nnriimi. comm me in a 
■ccurJln* ca until iic-uloiii nnd cspi-rl- 
erce, bui nol hlvlicr than (1.QJ2 im.n- 
yru J ujici nr L2.HF5 imuilualei. .Mr d 1.3 1 

caamlrialii.n ; ilic-drv wcric ■ annual l.ute 
21 In 24 mirLInu days ipliu Hi public 
n 2i .J 41 " "‘tutlny iiCcomnuidailL.n aiall- 
■ ble if ream i.d • remotal ejipentrt paid 
up Lino. 

Ili-la Hi Frnrji Dldvlnr. f.Vmral I hrml 
lliistard Siren. R.jcherhjm. i itrLmlrr. 
S'-t Jill, in it Mum nppllmilun. must b; 
lent bv 2nih June. IS7>. 

ROYAL BOROUGH OF 
ARBROATH 

a t !; 1 AK Y assistant 

APPLICATIONS me Milled from 
Charured Ldiiarljna. or l rum penuni 
anaiiiiijc ittf r nulls of o^aniinaliuni. fur 
llic PufT of SENlOk LIIIK All S ASSIST. 
ANT ai iMe Public Llhrirt. Arbruaih 

Thi Mills it (ul ul'pUcani will find tenpe 
■“ %| P ,fl '- , l , t wide iBimc ul pruFrislunai 

. TUrwk uf salary applicable ihe 
fr’hn.. , . u p« annum 

jC hnrir/ed Llbiarlan'a ira'i-i, oicrdlns 
In 'inalllliaMoiis und ucpnlcnce 
ApMIcailuni. s luring rcTcrunl pcu.-.nal 
anj prufctilnn il Jriallt. laaclfu-r tvlih 
I lu r-iiuei and nddrcssc-i nl in,-, n-rrreei. 

I;*' l<Jiiti-d bllh (lie Durpli Librarian. 
Puhlk- I Hilary, Mill llTrucc. Alhiunlli 

A na lis. by Kill i Jmiii . jiflt. 

PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 

0«IST.\NT LIBRARIAN 
TRPAUERS- SERVICLSl 

. Jf H,n : flA« M Il.qji 

***-■ Invited Irom onali. 

' ,li!? r 5Ei an !J *l>5. ■Ppepprlilc eipnlere; 

?^*! C POST - The opp.ilnice n-Ui 

& ?fcJ K M e £a ,e ."V on,l , hn| l> lnr Hie Bulk 

hi. 'Ifln!* s ? n,J i <7< IKvWnn which 

adJinmnc. A * U •* aB 


tiodhinna t "' 11 |Kr ai,l,,l "’ : WWfeM 

S AneUcuilgn Innnt Trnm The Prlndpul. 
hamlKhmeu 1 Cullesr. I llnh liiud. 
n. N It. ri-UunaNe by 2 J jutk-. 
tMUr* 1,1 Mc-Phone IN- 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
. SOUTHWARK 

TOmmcncfnit auliiry tl*5i iu 


THE NORFOLK 
COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Apr Ilea Ilona are hulled lor ihe rcillun-. 

ins m pone . — 

CHIEr LIBRARIAN 

rrnK IU /! Cr H Wile f £3.1 M |0 

E, rf»i& r . ^ ..hfllll'CMfOluirie Hhruey. 
tri 'tf. , ^.i l ft 11 should he graduates 
of hrih ff'S'S 11 * e* re Hence 

LoHeBe ttW 6 U " M,V iwll » onJ 01 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


PrrSf bS r s finffl t . BnJ "°B'l«llnn forma 
11 ni 1 l,,lnle , n 1 Ofr.cc r. Plitimnlh 

. P J-* *AA. io he 


F oruJun^iL a] rl >" 1™ p iS! EIJ '* Pee nnniini 

eluii IPenV "S'yC. 7J"-' *"M«tfi'l nppll- 
RJ‘S.1* 1 it we nmninq ol ihe 
HS&r ,ll j ReTfii'ilCi* Librno. Newlngiar 
D " nlw or ih Roud, s.i'.ir.. 

5S«(rw 

't, r^i 


WIGAN AND DIS'fRICT 
MINING AND TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Wlaan. Lancnihlra 

AFPLirATIONS arc lamed [ram men 
Slid women fur iho POST nr r m 
RaKVAN reiporiilbfe to llic Chler I Ihi 
larfa i In ihe t allege Library Hers ice 
*»»r urrmigensMl, 

ra. 1 2 n, n, m 1 ^ wuilercd Lib- 


* — lliuit (FT umifircd F IN 

r a S sSiSF 1 «* » 


Ann! leal Ion farms ami del nils ol nasi 

an JBwfc, «« 

Oii{ir,!' ,Ko!u tMel F'dtwallon 


n_ . ' " “ ■■ IIC IQ, 

Sc lnr y scale iiasi in ei .912 per 
annum Hinder iiailanal reslewt. SioiImb 
«i«i™^ wdl,,B ,n R“»lin«ilom m3 


ixperlenee. 

Turlhcr pjrllculiiis and npnikuihin 
2mh Jun™. Tinting dale 

fc\ L’HAIG Sill Ml. Pi bill r n I 


ST. ANTONY’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 

Ihi- Middle Tail L'rnirc rciinliri ns man 
as I'.'Mlhii' n ItFSLARLTI AMMAN!/ 
LIIIKAKIAN I" Inlp M ihe Lil'inrj and In 
Ilk- I'iHiiic 1 5, rm Arcln'c. 1 Julies Include 
p.,in.inci In nil us|>ecis ol ihe llbiuij's 
iiarK u nJ In ihi- m.iinlcn.inii- ol ihe 
A'ilil>r (Ju.illfli.iilun<, : u ueuce In 

Au*li anj ji least i,ne uddllluiul Middle 
I'.itirin l.mgiiagr and u linu-ilcdae ol 
Middle I- isle m Jiiti.iry. CuiiilJcrnble 
'inr.iii ciri'linn 'iiteciail) dat.ificailun 
hiiil c.ii.ilngulng in Middle Ifnsivrn li.n- 
iru.iae,! istenllnl. Sululy Scale. DoJIelim 
(rr.ule I ( Il.iSri i,, 12. 22“ .ic.-rdlnu in 
i.rc and sM'irli-nir Apr>>ii'imcni lul 
ihr..- tears In Hu llist intlani.-. 

_ Annli i.i |>r. IJ. I l.-piiiuij, Sl. Anmnv'i 
Ci.lline, OM.ird. ultlnu del. ill. ol qnall- 
ilcailun. m<J eir-i-lunu- nril III.- names nl 
lit., c-leh-e.. The diking J.iu |.u ..pi'l|. 
i-.itnm. I. June .i n _ 

UEECHAM 

PHARMACEUTICAL 

DIVISION 

ASSISTANT Ml IJICAL LIBRARIAN 

■ The uoiL of our Medical InFacmulInn 
llcp.irirpeDl Is Iniercallna nnd lurlcd. In- 
•nhlng Hie rroiMnn nf a sen Ice bulb 
wnhln and ..>liltM%- llie cump.nj'. 

The Aisnluni Medic. il Llbturl.m will hr 
reipnniibh- lor induing nnd distributing 
incdlc.il und iechnli.il />uir its. und far 
eslr.ieiins InFurmutlon Irani them. Slw 
ihnnld he lipid helueen IB nnd 25 ttllll 
un S. Il N nuikinp bjchurannJ. or an 
'' A " kill rati in n Blolufllc.il Science, 
und n keen liiien-d in priarcnucemlcal 
miiiieis Full trulnlng mil be glien. 

Lor luilher UeiulU, please c-anlacl Min 
C. Uartleld. I'lrionnel OKICui. Buechani 
I'harmuecuilcjl I II. I slim. Iteecham 
Houle. Gienl West Hurd. Ilrenllord. 

Middlesex Tel <iA J I5I. Lsl. 721. 

UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 

ST AT IS rjes LI IIKAK IAN 
APPf.li "ATIONS urr Invlied Tor a POST 
ol SFNIim LIRRAHY ASSIS TAN1 In 
ihi- Library 's Dlvlrlun of Economics and 
Business Studies, The pa« Ins idles regu- 
lar wurk with academic and business en- 
quirers In the library's collecilon of 
economic slnilillcf. une or the larges I |B 
Ilia country Experience In handling 
xiailsilcei and cimiumlc Infurmailon h 
esscmlal 

balan mi the scale CI.AII-C2.22U p.u. 
min the pusxibiniy ul pmmoil>in 
(i.u7ii p.B The on palmate n I will be ulih 
elteci fr-m Si-ptcmhi-r 1st. 1477, or a dnlc 
lu be niinnaea 

.Vtplkfliinni In nrlilng tthice copied, 
iramlna ihi- referees, should be rent iu the 
Reg In ra,. Unite nils ul WnniicL. Cu-cn- 
in. CS'4 7AL ifrum whom further dcialU 
mm he uhlnlncdi. Cl using date fur receipt 
ol n pall tail .mi tx 7th July. |97l Please 
qihilcRcf No . JJ/ZOr72. 

WEST RIDING COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

LADY hyiBEL ^COLLCQB OF 

IVcnliionh iVoudhquie. Rutherhum. 
Yorkshire 

Applications are Inrtinl from gull- 
ably quuliiln! persons for Hie post of 
ASSISTANT tlURARIAN of the 
College Library. 

Salary: N.J.C. Scale. Cl.Mfi t„ 
IWC Residence (quid be made 
available If required 

riir ran Is tenable from Id See- 
WBrhcr. IU'.' Mild furihi-r pariltulurs 
an.1 iippili.ulAi, fnrin, mui • be oh- 
mined bum llii- I’rlikliral 


CUMIAM COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 

I [lilt Alt Y 

Al'1‘1 II" A nOFTii Ilbiur me 

Inmcd luf .1 1*1 1ST |I» ASSlS I AN1 In.ni 
Si-ricmhir. 1-172. luliu-slliiii uml iiuiid 
nurk In :in esiundliig culligi- lilii.iry. 
I ; \rr I Irili i- III public uml /111 umili-nilc 
llhiiirlcs wuuld be un .ntumiugi-. 

■Sulim itiiliin AI* 1/2 uciur.lli’H to 
qua I nil .ill" lit and cxpiilrlKe. 

Applii-.it li-ii'. ultlnu ihi- mi mu iiv,. 
Idi-iiiv 'luiiilU Ik- Mill in the l.lhr.iiiun, 
Cnlliuin f. ■liijir. Ahliigd.in. Itciks. as 
sunn p’.'lbli- mid In any i.isi- mil taler 
lh:.n IiIiIji. 2.(1 il June. 

NOT IINGIIAM 
I'UHLIC LIBRARIES 

i.kui'l* i.iiikaRian 
i'.l-m lu 12.JS7 

I ■•Unix inii ilir u w. 'u I n i me m uf Ihi prr- 
'dil liulikr (•■ he lJepuiy fuiiuri Iihrur- 
b-n CiunhcrlirJ u | IIAHIIKl l) 
I IHRAKIAN Is rcquliid In lend a nrulcy- 
il'.nul mid clcilcul tcitiu iimvldlii'i <■ 
luiiiprclii-M.ln- lib, my urr lie I.u Hu- Met- 
icn ret rut uf ilir ( Mr wlili Cl 'l ■« Me ics- 
punxllilllii lur e.i-iudlniiilun ul nil. lie My 
mid t'xhlhjuuiiv 

llrhing llccne cm-nllnl. (.'nsiud car 
uici's alluwunti- puld mid iisslsiuiur will 
CBI purchair 11 nrcetkiiri Mill' wliu rc- 
nuital expenses and lu. using nmy lu- iivnll- 

able. , 

lullin' Urlu II- iilul lub SpEillliuilun 
Irani, uml nnpllniiluii lu, t fly Mfuiulmi. 
Ci nil. d 1 IM:iry Suiuh Slum .mil Sirci-i 
N.illluulinni Nil I 4p.\ hi |,i|| Jilin, |ij72. 


i-mh eiuhtv or ^ 

sSlasp 

The si nee ssl u| bpbHm., j trl ': i 

SSR'ESl with iead„ "A,? ' ' h,r ' 

. flje^my wlhbcon.,*^ 
»• iW* 

>M BtT 1 ■ ' IM cL r 11 1 1 cfL 1 ’ Un l% ’" l 

Lml'djaril. by V- 

UNIVERSITY OF EAST 
ANGLIA 

TUB LIURARV 

of A U 1, 1^ ^/!'M Iv 

ihe scale L A. Wfi- 

finr; tea's 

[meiest m caml.iflning tiuulitfj,. 

urlhcr ttuli the namri oaa (Si. 
Iwu refciers. stumlj Fi w. - 
than |7 Jine. ivR 7. , S , ‘ RJ ha 


Kin *17* J iiiic. P47 j Va *Z‘ Mbi 
Unjiniliy .if Eaxl And la 
Tlaln. NiumkK NOR SkC f.™ u 1 
further particular* may MaiSa* 



A London Librarian writes : 

" / had an exce//e77f response and this 
\ situation is now filled. The replies 
\ both by telephone and post were 
Ik not only numerous but paid tribute 
M to the range and diversity of your 
M readership 

|®| Proof of the pulling power of the 
Advertisement Columns ot 
v|m The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Are you using them, 
foo ? The rates are 35p aline 
or £5.50 for a single column 
Inch and pro rata. 

^ 5r ' — For further particulars, please apply to: 

jTy p^Tl Charlotte Coulson, T.L.S., Printing Hw» 
j jy LdH Square, London, EC4P 4DE. 

• SlLih^ 01-238 2000, ext. 280. 


jlflEIGll ABBEY BOOKS 

Ibe Antiquariaii Dept of 

tfcG. FOYLE LTD. 
' Bteleigh Abbey 
Mflldon, Essex 
d be exhibiting a selection 
ibe books and manuscripts 

(# STAND No. 7 
Btairaied catalogue 20p 


Stand 44 | 

OWES 

; BOOKSHOP 

3Trinity Street H 

Hastings jj 

frtloma of old, rare nnd H 

xMuIy books issued thrice rf 
jeariy. g 

Jwi free on request K 


14th ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 

at the Europa Hotel, London, W1 
. 13th-15th June 1972 


IAN McKElVlE 

Modern firsi Editions 
English nnd American Lilernlure 
Catalogue 18, forthcoming ■ 
Free on request 

(iS Lakei i heath, 

London 

N14 4RR 

Telephone Of -886 6955 . ' 


Fine Untiled Editions from 

THE RAINBOW PRESS 

EAT CROW 
a dramatic Interlude by 
TED HUGHES 
with a drawing by 
Leonard Baskin 
Bound in lull calf. 

Printed on hand-made Italian 
paper - 

150 Blgned copies with slip case 
£16.80 {Inc. postage) 

.... Details from 
10 Arkwright Read. London NW3 .0AE 


KEGAN PAUL 
CH, TRUBNER & CO. 
43 Qt. Russell St. 

London, WC1B3PB 


LOCAL HISTORY in 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND 
Books. Maps, Prints 

STANLEY CROWE 

5 Bloomsbury Sfrecl, 
LONDON, W.C.I. 

Tel: i 580 3976 

STAND No. 69 

International AnliqunHnn 
Book Fair, 

Europa Hold, London,. W.l. 


Spain 

Latin America 

The Dolphin Book Co., 
Oxford, has specialized entirely 
on these subjects for over 
thirty-seven years. Large and 
comprehensive stocks viewed 
by appointment. Telephone 
[Mr. Gill): 08676-2175. 


Cat. 64 now ready | Mo 15 


MODERN Finsr EDITIONS : 0B»f E 
MOOHE ; COLL : M. PEAKE: TRWft. 
EXPLORATION ; SPEED MAPS Ilf. 
lar Catalogues Issued monthly. 
WELCOME HERE BY APPOiNTHffii 
PLEASE : ALSO AT OUH 8H», 

AT DOLPHIN ARCADE 
1B7 PORTOBELLO ROAD. LONDON W.li 
ON SATURDAY : 8.30 B.m. to »P * 
whore we have a large ie eO«w 
MAPS & PRINT9 covering inlerdiwf 
rsqulremonla. 

MRS. E. WHITESON 
66 Belmont Avenue 
Cocktosteis. Herts. 

01-449 eeeo 


r ..V. 4, WALLRIC H, BOOKS: STAND 59 

Eotthl. & Anicrti'im .Utamj,™ Moiicm FIts| 

. - : MSS « Antoarnpli Lclters 

Lnjrfluaaol iHUtd 


TRAVIS & EMERY 

aiw* uIj STA ^ D , No - 70 t0 look at Antiquarian- 
and Modern Music, Books on Music and the 
Theatre ; also Prints end Ephemera. 



ERIOD BINDERS 


•' . FiNE AHO QtNERAL ; bookbinders ■' r 

SPECIALISTS IN REPACKING ‘AJUD OLD -STYLE BINOINQ 


LIST ON REQUEST 33 c 6 rN. STREET, BATH. BA 1 1 UF, Te| 


!^ r PATRICK KING 

■ ■■■■;■ ■ RARE BOOKS ; ■ ■ ov- : . 

I , „ i : Calalo Swdvdilahle free an request , 


16 Cecil Court, London, WC2N 4HE 


. . -STAND 28; 

Early Children's Books 

Lloydos Bookshop 
:. J*-- . 64 High Sirpel • 

Wimbledon Cotnmqn, S.W.19 

01-946 .672? 


CATALOGUE No. 21 

•• Aysllabls odrequenl . 

K. J. BREOON 

• 70, Bait Slreet, Brighloe - ' 


MILITARY HISTORY 

.Calitooueo Qt okt/rai^. end inleraaims 
books In mutuary history .deni 'free -on 
, ’ '■ . request ■ : - - 

VICTOR SUTCtlFFR J. 

‘The Old Schpet, ' Ailfiaif, Btirford.'-Oaon 


01-240 2129 


Stand 73 

PAUL. MINET 

Member. Antiquarian Booksellers’ 
Association 
CHiCHELEY HOUSE. 
^^Wrt Pagneii, Bucks, i 
pood Books Boughi and sold 


STAND 67 

Peter Barrie 

, Suttdn Coldfield 
Fine Book,, fj B » Bindings 



ftfffinl Celafoguas : 

Afrfcin Quaileriy 20 

UWKEflypI tnd Ancient Near Easi 

Rstlglons and Customs 

*4 ®00ke snd Manuscripts 

*•» *1 Sook Fetr 


WREWARRAOK 

j Stand 48 

r Tu,n 01 lhB Cenlui 

; UUSTRATED BOOKS 

Rwd. Billies, 8.W.13 


bookshop '* 

BLAC K HEATH LTD ) 

74 Tramiull Vale, London. 

01-852 4786 . 

Good General and Antiquafi 
Slock 

I ixla Uiu2il on request 


RICHARD BOOTH, . 
Bookseller. 

Hay-on-Wyo. HerttonT ' 
CURRENT CATALOGUES - ■) 

Antiquarian English * c • 
Theology and Church Htslojy- 
Arl Pailodcale. Wai p ° a,r * ^ 


Catalogue 3J 

literature AND 

itJ^GUACE 

BOOKSELLER 

1 - ff^S^Sirand, 

.undon L _ W.C.Z. 




j. snonoN BooKsncip 

r; .. .■B- New' 

, Durham CU^.DurJiaih ,. . 
• Antiquarian. Books 
• Ca taldgiirt ■ issridd 1 ^ . ' ' , ' 


747,. «44 


KENNY’S BOOKSHOPS 
& Art Galleries, 

Auf IquAHan • SStJ 

fllajw and Prlaw. OrWoal _ 

C»nWtiip«i«rj Iriih Ajti‘H< ' 

... ■ XMayfr °* 4lT*.- 
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